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The Wardens of the Marches of England 
towards Scotland, 1377-1489 


HEN Miss R. R. Reid wrote on this subject some forty years 

ago, she remarked upon the small amount of attention paid 
to it despite its inherent interest and ‘ the light it throws upon some 
parts of the political history of England’.! It cannot be said that 
this topic has been less neglected since her work upon it.2_ Miss 
Reid’s study of the medieval wardenship was principally concerned 
with the nature of the office’s legal authority ; she showed how the 
warden, at first a military officer called into being as a consequence 
of the Scottish wars of Edward I, came to take over the duties of 
the sheriffs of the border counties as administrator of the customs 
of the march and also to bear responsibility for the observation of 
truces between England and Scotland. She argued that the 
territorial limitations of the warden’s authority led to the acquisition 
of a virtual monopoly of this office by the magnates of northern 
England: it will be shown here that this explanation is not the 
true one. Miss Reid’s use only of printed material prevented her 
from giving any account of the contracts by which wardens were 
engaged and makes her assessment of their salaries quite inadequate. 
This short-coming can be rectified by a study of the indentures 
between the king and wardens; if the indentures themselves are 
no longer available—for the series of ‘ Indentures of War’ in the 
Public Record Office has suffered many casualties—the gaps can 
be filled by resort to records of the exchequer, notably the warrants 
for issues.* It has thus been possible to reconstruct an almost 
unbroken series of contracts for the period under review; these 
show the terms upon which the wardens were engaged and thus 


1R. R. Reid, ‘ The Office of Warden of the Marches; its Origin and Early History ’, 
ante (1917), Pp. 479-96. 

2 With the exception of C. H. Hunter Blair, ‘Wardens and Deputy Wardens of 
the Marches of England towards Scotland, in Northumberland’, Archaeologia Aeliana 
(1950), pp. 18-93. Dr. Hunter Blair, however, uses no sources not consulted by 
Miss Reid with respect to the medieval period. 

* These records will be referred to under their class numbers in the Public Record 
Office, viz. E. 101 (Various Accounts, of which boxes 68-73 hold the ‘ Indentures 
of War’) and E. 404 (Issue Warrants). Others of the Various Accounts have been 
consulted, and also Issue Rolls (E. 403) and Sheriffs’ Accounts (E. 199). 
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the extent of the financial burden placed upon the central govern- 
ment. The development of the indenture system with regard to 
the wardenship had most serious political consequences ; It was 
an important contributory factor to the outbreak of the Wars of 
the Roses. 

The extension of the wardens’ duties noted by Miss Reid 
occurred in the middle years of the fourteenth century. After the 
release of David II, king of Scotland, and the conclusion of a treaty 
for a truce of ten years in 1357, it became customary for the wardens’ 
commissions to include powers to compel English subjects to 
observe truces. With the suspension of open warfare, it became the 
principal duty of the wardens to preserve order, to punish those 
who broke truces and to cause them to restore their booty ; although 
they were still given powers to summon local forces to defend the 
frontier. In the last years of Edward III, commissions were issued 
frequently. They were generally headed, in the east and west 
marches respectively, by the bishops of Durham and Carlisle, and 
included the more important secular magnates of the border 
counties. The first commissions of Richard II followed the same 
pattern. In 1379, there were appointed two groups of minor 
landowners as wardens of the two marches;! this was the last time 
for many years that men of the lesser landed class only were ap- 
pointed wardens : a small number of families of the magnate class 
came to dominate the office. 

The development of the wardenship in Richard’s reign may be 
largely attributed to three factors: the renewal of open warfare ; 
the personal conflict of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and 
Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland; and the struggle for 
political power between the king and the Lords Appellant. All 
three were related : Gaunt’s appointment as the king’s lieutenant in 
the marches, causing his intrusion into a sphere in which Percy was 
jealous of his own position, was due to the worsening of Anglo- 

Scottish relations; while the Lords Appellant were in power in 
the year of the battle of Otterburn. It was in this year—1388— 
that the wardenship achieved the form that it was to retain for a 
hundred years. This final stage in the medieval history of the 
office was reached after a short experimental period, during which 
commissions were issued frequently, appointing one or more officers 
to either or both marches. Various forms of indentures were 
sealed, for terms which were usually short and sometimes had not 
expired when new contracts were made with other wardens ; the 
conditions of service varied from indenture to indenture, and the 


relation of the wardenships to the border fortresses was also trans- 
formed. 


1 A list of wardens is given below, as an Appendix. I do not give references to 
most commissions and indentures, for these are provided in the Appendix. 
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When Richard succeeded to the throne, there was in being a 
truce not due to expire until 2 February 1384.1 The work of his 
wardens was thus confined to enforcing its observation. In the 
prevailing conditions, no warden was ex officio primarily a military 
officer. This designation could, however, be applied to one of the 
wardens ineach march. In both marches there were royal fortresses, 
the town of Berwick-upon-Tweed ? in the east and Carlisle castle in 
the west. The sheriff of Cumberland was usually responsible for 
the defence and upkeep of Carlisle castle, but this traditional 
practice was now abandoned and the custody of the castle was 
committed to another officer who, like the keeper of the town of 
Berwick, was engaged by indenture. In 1380, Matthew Redman 
was keeping Carlisle for {60 a year,? while Peter Mauley was being 
paid at the annual rate of a thousand marks for the defence of the 
more important stronghold of Berwick.‘ Both officers were 
appointed as wardens in the commissions for their respective 
marches. The other wardens, however, received no payment for 
holding office, although they were paid for expenses incurred in the 
course of their duties. Thus in the summer of the same year they 
were required to raise forces for the defence of the border. The 
earl of Northumberland had a body of 120 men-at-arms and 200 
archers in the east march, while Roger Clifford and Redman each 
had retinues of 40 men-at-arms and 50 archers in the west; but 
these forces were retained for a limited term of months, and were 
paid for at the usual rates per head. The earl was also paid for 
going with a retinue to attend a march-day with the Scots.5 

The king’s council apparently thought that these arrangements 
were inadequate, and on 6 September took the measure, unusual in a 
time of truce, of appointing John of Gaunt as the king’s lieutenant 
in the marches. He was granted extensive powers, not only to 
make truces with Scotland and enforce their observation, but also 
to supervise the English defences; in this connection he might 
replace constables of castles if he saw fit. Gaunt set out to hold a 
march-day with a retinue of 2,000 men; he was attended by the 
archbishop of York, the earls of Warwick, Stafford, and Northum- 
berland, and the prior of St. John, who also brought bodies of 
soldiers.? A short truce was made on 1 November,® and Gaunt’s 
commission appears to have lapsed. His interest in the marches 
remained, however, for his retainer Richard Scrope * was appointed 


1 Foedera, Conventiones, Litterae, etc., ed. T. Rymer (1704-35), vi. 625. 

® The office of keeper of Berwick castle was then hereditary in the Percy family 
(Rotuli Scotiae (Record Commission, 1814-19), i. 891), and until the forfeiture of the 
first earl of Northumberland (Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1405-1408, p. 388). 

* Jj. L. Kirby, ‘The keeping of Carlisle castle before 1381’, Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archaeological Society (1954), pp. 131-9. 

*E. 101/68/192. 5 EB. 403/478, mm. 25 and 26. * Rot. Scot. ii. 27-9. 

7 EB. 404, file 78. ® Rot. Scot. ii. 29-30. * Dictionary of National Biography. 
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to the commission for the west march in December. In February 
of the following year, Scrope was engaged as sole warden there and 
also as keeper of Carlisle castle, which he took over before Redman’s 
term had fully expired. Gaunt was given a new commission as 
lieutenant in the marches on 2 May.! His authority was uncertain, 
however, for it lacked a private territorial basis. He was dependent 
on the co-operation of the local magnates, and that co-operation was 
not given willingly by the most powerful of the border lords : the 
earl of Northumberland resented Gaunt’s intrusion into his sphere 
of influence. When Gaunt took alarm at the Peasants’ Revolt that 
summer, Percy refused him shelter and the duke took refuge in 
Scotland. 

Gaunt returned to England in July. Percy and John Neville 
of Raby were ordered to provide him with an escort.? Neville was 
another of Gaunt’s retainers, who, like Scrope, had fought under 
him at Najera in 1367. Unlike Scrope, however, Neville was the 
head of an important border family, with considerable estates in 
Durham and north Yorkshire. He was also an able and experienced 
soldier. He had recently been employed as lieutenant of Acquitaine® 
and Gaunt had therefore been unable to secure his personal assist- 
ance in the north; his return to England must have given the duke 
great satisfaction. On 16 December, Neville was appointed sole 
warden of the east march. Percy presumably protested against this 
arrangement, and was given the wardenship of a middle march ; 
this was that part of the east march lying between the Newcastle- 
Roxburgh road and the boundary of the west march.‘ In 1382, 
the east march was reunited, when on 14 March Percy and Neville 
were wardens in the commissions for both marches. They cannot 
have worked together well, and after Gaunt had again been ap- 
pointed lieutenant ® another division was made; the lands around 
Percy’s castles of Alnwick and Warkworth, as well as the middle 
march, were excluded from Neville’s commission; Percy and the 
bishop of Durham were wardens there, but Neville was the senior 
warden of the west march as well as of the truncated east march.® 
Roger Clifford became keeper of Carlisle castle.’ 

It is clear that Gaunt had been working for Percy’s exclusion 
from the wardenship since the end of 1381 and advancing Neville in 
his place. This policy reached its climax in 1383, when Neville was 
appointed a warden in both marches, with the bishop of Durham 
as his coadjutant in the east and Clifford in the west. Neville was 
retained to be warden for one year, with a fee of 400 marks ; it was 
a condition of his indenture that this contract was to stand only for 
as long as the truce with Scotland lasted. The engagement of a 

1 Rot. Scot. ii. 36. ® Foedera, vii. 319. * Dictionary of National Biography. 


* Rot. Scot. ii. 40-1. * On 20 May; ibid. ii. 42-3. 
* Ibid. ii. 43. 7 EB. 101/68/220. 
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paid warden in time of truce was unprecedented. Scrope had been 
retained by indenture in 1381, but he was also keeper of Carlisle 
castle, and the payment he received was for the wages of the garrison 
he was to put in it. Previous wardens had been engaged to keep 
bodies of men, but they were not engaged to be wardens. Neville 
was neither the custodian of a fortress nor was he bound to maintain 
any specific armed force although he would inevitably have done 
so. He must have complained that the wardenship made him 
incur expenses, and Gaunt would have supported him in arranging 
for compensation. This fee was not intended to cover the cost of 
attending march-days: Neville received further payment when he 
was so employed. 

The march-day Neville attended was held in July by Gaunt as 
principal English representative.2 Once again, his presence on the 
border upset Percy: the earl managed to have granted to him the 
powers of warden in the lands round his castles in Northumberland 
and thus to exclude Neville from these districts. After Gaunt had 
returned south,* however, Percy agreed to work with Neville: the 
truce with Scotland was soon to expire and the two northern lords 
were inclined to unite to face a common danger. They were 
appointed joint wardens of both marches on 12 December. Percy 
had sealed an indenture on 6 August to keep Carlisle castle for one 
year from the day of livery and to be a warden of the west march 
with Neville for such time as Neville should be so retained.5 In 
fact, it is apparent that Neville was to bear responsibility for the 
east march, for he was retained there with a force of 300 men, in 
January 1384. With war now imminent, other magnates were 
brought into service. Percy and Neville were engaged on the 
defence of the east march ; Richard Scrope again became keeper of 
Carlisle castle, and he, Clifford and Walter FitzWalter became 
wardens in the west. These wardens and others were retained to 
guard the west march with a large force.6 The truce came to an 
end on 2 February, and the Scots took Lochmaben castle. In 
retaliation, Gaunt led an English army into Scotland, from Berwick ; 
the campaign was over in a fortnight.’ On his return, on 23 April, 
Gaunt made an agreement with Percy by which the latter engaged 
to remain on the marches from 1 May until 11 June and do what he 
could to defend them. Carlisle castle and the town of Berwick 

1 An indenture retaining the earl of Northumberland as warden of the east march 
for two years is given in Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland (1108-1509), ed. 
J. Bain (1881-8), vol. iv, no. 296. As Bain dated it 1380, it might appear to be the 
earliest of its kind. Actually, its correct date is 1416, i.e. 4 Henry V, not 4 Richard II 
(cf. E. 404/37/103, and Appendix, p. 609). 2 E. 403/496, m. 9. 3 Rot. Scot. ii. 54. 

* John of Gaunt’s Register, 1379-1383 (Royal Historical Society, 1937), vol. ii, nos. 
891-4, 899-910, 1134-8. 
5 BE. 101/68/226. He received livery of the castle on 22 September (E. 199/7/11). 


® E. 101/68/232-4 and 73/28; E. 403/499, mm. 13-15, and 502, mm. 17 and 18. 
7S. Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt (1904), pp. 276-9. 
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were given into his charge. He was empowered to call out the men 
of Cumberland, Westmorland, and Northumberland, and to cam- 
paign in Scotland. £4,000 was allowed for his expenses. This 
agreement was confirmed by the king,’ although Percy was not 
given a new commission as sole warden. By this resignation of his 
powers to his rival, Gaunt recognized a reality of border politics : 
the strength of Percy’s territorial power in the north. The earl’s 
recent marriage to Maud Lucy, lady of the honour of Cockermouth, 
gave him as strong a position in the west as in the east march. 

The pattern of the dispositions made for the custody of the 
marches in the following months is none too clear and suggests that 
the English Government thought that the Scots were likely to 
invade in force. On 11 June, when the Gaunt-Percy agreement 
expired, Matthew Redman took over the guard of Carlisle castle 
for a fortnight, and was then replaced by John Neville, who was 
retained for a period of three months ; while the earl continued to 
defend the east march.2 A commission of five wardens was 
appointed for both marches on 30 July, but on 8 August Percy 
made an indenture with the king that renewed his supremacy. He 
was retained as a warden of the marches with others to be engaged 
with him, but on the following day he was appointed sole warden of 
both marches. He was given powers to summon and lead levies, 
both lay and clerical, from the eleven most northerly counties, and 
was appointed sheriff of Northumberland to give him increased 
authority there. He was to guard the town of Berwick for six 
months from 1 August, for {4,000 ; Roxburgh castle for one year 
from the same day, for £4,000; and Carlisle for six months from 
29 September, for £2,666 13s. 4d.3 He therefore took charge of 
Carlisle when Neville’s term there expired.. On 2 February 1385, 
Neville returned to Carlisle, when he also became warden of the 
west march.. The earl was replaced as warden of the east march and 
Berwick by his son Henry ‘ Hotspur’ in May following. After 
the king’s short campaign in Scotland in August, the garrisons of 
these towns were augmented and additional forces to guard the 
marches were raised by the earl of Northumberland for the east 
march and by Neville and Clifford, the wardens of the west march. 
The eldest sons of these two wardens, Ralph Neville and Thomas 
Clifford, became keepers of Carlisle in November ; they undertook 
to maintain a garrison of 360 men in return for the payment of 
8,000 marks for their year of office, on the condition that new terms 
would be made if the state of war were brought to an end.5 

It might appear that John Neville was finding his duties on the 
marches irksome, for on 13 March 1386 the king conceded that he 
should not be appointed warden or to any other office in the marches 


1 Rot. Scot. ii. 62. * E. 403/502, mm. 14 and 16; E. 404, files 88 and 89. 
* Brit. Mus. Cotton Charter XVI, 64. * E. 101/73/30. ® E. 101/68/242. 
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against his will, save by the king’s special order.1 An indenture 
made ten days later, however, suggests that Neville was in fact 
bargaining for greater authority. He was retained as warden of 
the east march for one year from 1 April ; if the war lasted that long 
he was to receive £800. A treasurer would be sent to Newcastle 
with an agreed sum to pay forces raised to defend both marches 
and attack the Scots. Provisions were made for various contin- 
gencies, including the possibility of French aid being sent to the 
Scots, so that Neville would not incur responsibility for disaster if 
they arose. A further condition was that Roger Clifford and Ralph 
Greystoke and the sons of Neville and Clifford should be appointed 
wardens of the west march. The first two were to be given suitable 
payment, but the sons, since they were already being paid to guard 
Carlisle, were to have no further allowance. These four wardens 
were to be subordinate to John Neville: they were to reinforce 
him when necessary, and he would go to their assistance, at the 
king’s further cost, if required. On 27 March, Neville was 
appointed sole warden of the east march and commander of all 
forces against the Scots. The wardens named in the indenture 
were appointed for the west march. 

Neville had taken the place of the earl of Northumberland as 
military leader in the north. If Richard II desired a border magnate 
to hold this position—and there were good reasons why he should 
—his choice was very limited : it had to be either Neville or Percy. 
John Neville may have been regarded as the better soldier, but it 
was also politic to avoid giving either lord too long a run of 
supremacy, with its dangerous opportunities for increasing personal 
prestige and power. ‘The attempt to place the government of the 
marches in the hands of an outsider appointed to be the king’s 
lieutenant had been abandoned. Because the north of England 
was too remote from the capital, its inhabitants more devoted to 
their immediate lords than to the king and his ministers, and those 
lords too few in numbers while great in possessions and numbers of 
faithful tenants, those same lords had to be entrusted with the 
defence of the border. This policy was forced on the king by the 
renewal of the Scottish war in 1384. Since the Scots would not 
risk giving battle, the invasions of Gaunt and Richard had been 
fruitless : the Scots could not be forced into making peace. The 
border therefore had to be guarded permanently, and as the cost of 
keeping a royal army constantly on the watch would have been 
prohibitive, the king was all the more obliged to rely on the military 
services of the Percies and the Nevilles; the private interests of 
these magnates, and of their tenants, made them the more willing 
to perform this service. 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1385-1389, p. 124. 
*E. 101/73/33. 
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When the war came to an end on 27 June 1386, with a truce that 
was to be extended until the end of Richard’s reign, adjustments 
were made in the contracts with the military officers. Neville was 
entrusted with the task of making new terms for the engagement of 
the custodians of Berwick, Carlisle, and Roxburgh. He was 
himself retained as warden of the east march for a second year. The 
terms of the indenture were different from those of the last, because 
of the present state of truce, but provision was made lest this should 
not endure. Neville was to be paid at the annual rate of £1,000 ; 
but if the war were renewed while he was still in office, he would 
then be paid at the rate of 4,000 marks. After his death in 1388, 
Henry ‘ Hotspur ’ succeeded him as warden and also became keeper 
of Berwick; he was to receive payment at the annual rates of 
£12,000 in time of war and £3,000 in time of peace or truce. He 
was retained for three years from 19 June 1388, but the contract was 
terminated by his capture at the battle of Otterburn. John Stanley 
replaced him immediately, and in 1389 the earl marshal was retained 
for one year, and then for a further five years, at the same rates of 
payment as ‘Hotspur’. There were a number of commissions for 
the west march in 1389, but only one was effective, that of John 
Roos and Ralph Neville ; they were retained to keep Carlisle and 
the march for one year from 15 June at the rate of £1,500 in time 
of peace or truce. ‘ Hotspur’ was engaged to succeed them, for 
five years, at the same rate or £6,000 a year in wartime. 

Thus in 1390 there were two wardens only, the earl marshal in 
the east and Henry Percy in the west ; both were also keeping the 
principal border fortresses, Berwick and Carlisle respectively, and 
both had been retained for five years. The terms of payment over 
these years had been fixed to provide for the eventuality of an out- 
break of war, when the truce-time rates would be quadrupled. The 
warden of the more important and vulnerable east march received 
twice the amount paid to his colleague in the west. With these 
sums the wardens were required to hire as many soldiers as they 
considered necessary for the defence of the fortresses and marches 
in their charge ; they were to defend Berwick and Carlisle at their 
peril and the marches as well as they could. When there was wat 
the wardens were permitted to make raids into Scotland, provided 
that they left garrisons they thought adequate, under their lieu- 
tenants, to guard the towns. The king undertook to relieve his 
wardens within a reasonable time if they were besieged in their 
fortresses, and if he did not do so they would not be held culpable 
for the loss of these strongholds. 

These indentures of 1389 became the model for contracts 
engaging wardens of the marches in the next hundred years. There 


1 E.101/676/56. * E. 403/524, m. 17, 
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were occasional modifications in conditions of service, the periods 
of office and rates of payment were varied, but the principles 
remained the same, namely that there should be one warden in each 
march, also commanding the principal royal fortress, who was 
engaged for a period of never less than one year and who was to 
be paid gross rates, one for time of peace or truce, another in war- 
time. The warden had become a paid officer, appointed under 
certain conditions. Before the war of 1384-6, he had been a 
commissioner: if he had been retained to maintain a body of 
soldiers, this was an additional and extraordinary measure. After 
1388, a man became warden by force of his indenture; he did 
receive a commission, but this was no longer the foundation of his 
authority. That this was the case is shown by the delay in issuing 
some commissions. Thus of two wardens engaged from 13 August 
1403, one received his commission in May, the other in October, 
of the following year. Sometimes the office was granted by letters 
patent which stated that the grant was made in accordance with 
certain indentures which, however, were not quoted. The warden- 
ship of the east march was granted to Henry Percy by letters patent 
on 16 January 1393, according to an indenture of 12 January; by 
this, he was to become warden on 2 June 1396. His commission 
was sealed on 12 June 1396. Commissions were held to lapse on 
the death of the sovereign: new commissions were issued to the 
wardens on the accession of Henry V. Henry Percy, however, 
never received a commission from Henry IV, although he was given 
letters patent. On the accession of Henry VI, one warden waited 
nine months for his commission, the other for nearly nine years. 
The development in the character of the wardenship, from a 
commissioner occasionally engaged to raise a fixed body of men- 
at-arms and archers to an officer retained and paid under conditions 
defined by indenture, had begun under the threat of war and been 
influenced by Gaunt’s unsuccessful activities as the king’s lieutenant ; 
but it was hastened to the final form as a consequence of political 
developments in England. The highly favourable terms of Henry 
Percy’s indenture in 1388, with its enormous scales of payment and 
the unprecedented length of its currency, may be attributed to the 
triumph of the Lords Appellant ; it was while they were in power 
that this indenture was made. When Richard recovered his 
authority, he was unable to reverse the trend. It was necessary for 
him to win the support of some of the more powerful magnates. 
One of the Appellants he succeeded in attracting to his side was 
Thomas Moubray, the earl marshal. Moubray had been retained 
as warden of the east march for one year, by an indenture made on 
2 March 1389. On 15 October, when the king was again in power, 
he asked for a further term of five years, at the new gross scales ; 
despite the protests of the king’s council against this innovation, 
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Richard granted his request,! and an indenture to this effect was 
sealed four days later. ‘The king also sought to attract the Percies. 
After ‘ Hotspur’ had returned from captivity in Scotland, on 19 
October 1389, he was given the west march for five years. With 
Moubray in charge of the east march, the earl of Northumberland 
had to be won with the command of Calais, but in 1391 it was 
arranged that the two earls should exchange their commands.* 
Northumberland’s appointment as warden was also for five years ; 
in addition, he was given the custody of Roxburgh castle for the 
same period.? In 1393, it was arranged that ‘ Hotspur’ should 
succeed his father in the east march for another five years when the 
earl’s term expired. 

Richard had again allowed the Percies to acquire sole command 
of the border, but this time it was not the needs of war but the 
desire to win their favour that was the reason that moved him. He 
cannot have been unaware of the possible danger of this monopoly, 
and when the time was opportune he broke it. By 1396, the king 
could feel his position secure, not only at home but also abroad : a 
truce of twenty-eight years had been made with France, and Scotland 
acceded to the treaty. Richard need no longer allow the Percies 
their excessive power. When Northumberland’s contracts expired, 
‘ Hotspur ’ succeeded him as warden of the east march, as had been 
agreed in 1393, but John Stanley received Roxburgh, for fen years.* 
‘ Hotspur’ had made a new indenture before entering office ; this 
allowed him ten instead of five years. The longer term was pre- 
sumably intended to reconcile him to the reduction of his family’s 
influence. When he had left the west march in 1395, the warden- 
ship was granted to John Beaumont. After Beaumont’s death, the 
earl of Huntingdon, Richard’s half-brother, became warden. He 
was succeeded in 1398 by the duke of Albemarle, the king’s cousin. 
The death of John Neville in 1388 prevented Richard from con- 
tinuing Gaunt’s policy of setting Neville against Percy ; for John’s 
son Ralph lacked the experience to give him adequate weight. In 
1397, however, he was created earl of Westmorland and granted the 
lordships of Penrith and Sowerby in Cumberland ;5 these lands gave 
him a strategic position in the west march, a good counter to the 
Percies’ honour of Cockermouth. 

The grant of the western wardenship to Richard’s kinsmen must 
also be considered as a reward or retainer in the wider sense. The 
office of warden was now a source of revenue to its holder. The 
payments in gross in time of truce of £3,000 a year for Berwick and 
the east march, £1,500 for Carlisle and the west march, must have 


denthess and Ordinances of the Privy Council (Record Commission, 1834-7), 
- 120-12d. 


* Catalogue des Rolles Gascons, Normans et Frangois, ed. T. Carte (1753), ii. 161 and 
163. 


® Rot. Scot, ii. 110, * Ibid. ii. 132. * Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-1399, p. 267. 
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allowed a considerable margin of profit ; for the wardens were not 
required to keep a defined number of troops, only such forces as 
they themselves thought necessary. Such men as they did engage, 
however, were their own retainers. In an age when a noble’s 
following and ability to exercise patronage were regarded as the 
measure of his reputation and also gave him political influence, the 
wardenship was a most desirable prize. The loss of the west march 
and Roxburgh was probably a major reason for the Percies’ be- 
trayal of Richard II. When Henry of Lancaster landed in England, 
they were among the first to join him. On 2 August 1399, two 
months before he seized the throne, he appointed Northumberland 
warden of Carlisle and the west march by his commission under the 
seal of the duchy of Lancaster.1 The record of this appointment 
is of major importance : it was Northumberland’s first prize for his 
desertion of Richard, and the fact that he accepted a grant made in 
this unconstitutional form is a clear indication of his complicity in 
the usurpation of Henry IV. 

Henry was lavish with his rewards to the Percies. Amongst the 
fruits of their treason was the recovery of full control on the border. 
The father had Carlisle and the west march, the son Berwick, the 
east march and Roxburgh castle, for ten years in every case and at 
the previous rates of payment.2 The king had the foresight, 
however, to engage his brother-in-law the earl of Westmorland to 
keep watch on the Percies. On 19 October 1399, he gave Neville 
the wardship of the Dacre estates,* some of which lay on the Scottish 
border in the west march ; and on 8 December following, when the 
Percies made indentures to raise additional forces for the defence of 
the border, Neville was also retained with a body of soldiers. In 
1402, he received the custody of Roxburgh castle.6 The Percies 
revolted in 1403 ; ‘ Hotspur ’ was defeated and killed at Shrewsbury. 
A week later, the custody of the east march was committed to 
Neville,* who had prevented Northumberland from joining his son. 
Neville was soon replaced by John of Lancaster, the king’s son. 
Northumberland lost his wardenship of the west march, which 
Neville took over on 6 August. His power in this district was 
greatly strengthened by the grant to him of the lands and castles in 
west Cumberland forfeited by the Percies.?, The wardenship of the 
west march now became practically hereditary in the Neville family. 

Henry IV took the opportunity given by the defeat of the Percies 
to amend the form of indentures with his wardens. Neville was 
retained to raise a force of fifty men-at-arms and 100 archers ; John 
was to have twice this number. The wardens were to be paid the 


1E, 404/15/108. 2 Rot. Scot. ii. 151; E. 404/15/52, 56 and 57. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1399-1401, p. 22. 

4 E. 101/68/157 and 73/43; E. 404/15/126, 128 and 130. 5 Rot. Scot. ii. 161. 
® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1401-140), p. 258. 7 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1405-1408, p. 50. 
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usual wages for these soldiers. Thus the principle of payment in 
gross was dropped, but the practice of retaining a warden in time 
of truce was continued ; in the event of war, the wardens were to 
double their forces. The tendency to grant long terms of office 
remained: the indentures sealed by John and Neville in 1403 
retained them for seven years, and in 1408 they were re-engaged for 
a further six years. These later indentures were set aside on 25 
January 1411. The royal council was now under the influence of 
Henry, prince of Wales; it was active in preparing measures to 
reform the administration and reduce expenditure. One of its 
measures was to restore the practice of paying the wardens in gross, 
without specifying the number of forces they were to engage. The 
rates introduced were {£5,000 a year in wartime and £2,500 in peace 
or truce, for the east march, and half these amounts for the west. 
As John should have been receiving nearly £4,000 a year for his 
force of 100 men-at-arms and 200 archers, the new scales made a 
considerable saving for the exchequer ; they were a great deal lower 
than the enormous sums which the Percies had been drawing. The 
1411 scales for the east march remained unchanged for fifty years, 
while they were not reduced for the west march until 1436. Neville 
and John were allowed the same term of office as had been agreed 
in their indentures of 1408.1 Henry V preferred shorter terms : he 
allowed his wardens either two or three years. The council of 
Henry VI’s minority was equally cautious, but after the king came 
of age this restraint was abandoned. 

From 1417 to 1434 the warden of the east march was Henry 
Percy, second earl of Northumberland.2. The west march was held 
from 1420 by Richard Neville, who became earl of Salisbury in 1428. 
In 1434, Percy surrendered his office. His payment had fallen into 
heavy arrears,$ so seriously that the exchequer had to arrange for 
the payment of the garrison of Berwick.‘ Salisbury was persuaded 
to succeed him from 25 July, and also to remain warden of the west 
march. He would not undertake either office for a longer period 
than one year. At the end of these terms he told the council that 
he was unable to continue to bear the costs of the wardenships.® 
The earls of Huntingdon and Northumberland were then induced 
to undertake the two wardenships jointly, again for one year only 
in both cases. Before either term had expired, war with Scotland 
had broken out.® Despite the gravity of the situation, for the Scots 

. E. 101/69/334~6 and 73/46 and 47. 

oo reseaesgiengy scentj the custody of Berwick castle, which he had 
, ty 1427 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1422-1429, p. 325). From 


11 April following, the warden of the east march held the castle as well as the town 


of Berwick. He received 100 marks p.a. for the castle in time of peace or truce and 
{200 in wartime (E. 404/43/352). 


; A. Steel, The Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377-1485 (1954), p. 190. 
: E, 404/50/332. ° Proc. Privy Council, iv. 295-6. 
The exchequer was ordered to pay the wartime rates from 1 May 1436 (E. 404/52/349). 
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laid siege to Roxburgh castle, the earls refused to remain in office 
any longer. Northumberland departed from Berwick the, day his 
contract for the east march expired, and his soldiers there, being 
left unpaid, began to desert.1_ No arrangements had been made to 
replace the wardens either in the east march, or in the west march 
when their term there expired on 12 September. The cause of this 
crisis was the bankruptcy of the English Government. 

It was not until 31 March 1437 that a warden of the east march 
was engaged ; he was the duke of Norfolk, a stranger to the border, 
who was retained for one year. Provision had already been made 
for the west march. On 22 November 1436, Marmaduke Lumley, 
bishop of Carlisle, had agreed to become warden for seven years, 
from 12 December. Moreover, he offered to accept the custody at 
a rate of payment lower than previous wardens had been promised, 
namely £1,050 a year in all circumstances. As the war was not 
suspended until May 1438, Lumley’s moderation was the more 
remarkable. He was shrewd enough, however, to try to ensure 
that this sum really would be paid to him, and had various revenues 
assigned to him before his appointment. He obviously considered 
that a lower rate of payment that could be assured was preferable 
to the larger sums that were not realized in full. 

When Lumley was appointed warden, there were associated 
with him in the formal commission a number of laymen, some of 
them members of his own family. A bishop would not have been 
expected to carry out all the duties of the wardenship. The king’s 
council had doubtless accepted Lumley’s offer of service with relief, 
but felt his choice unsuitable. When the earl of Salisbury returned 
from France, the council asked him to resume his service on the 
border. Neville was equally anxious to recover the wardenship : 
despite the financial risk, it offered other incentives to an ambitious 
magnate. He petitioned for the custody of Carlisle and the west 
march for ten years after Lumley’s term expired in 1443, or sooner 
if the bishop could be induced to resign the office. He offered to 
accept {50 a year less than Lumley was receiving. The petition 
was granted on 18 December 1439. Salisbury agreed to take an 
even smaller sum—f983 6s. 8d. a year—when his indenture was 
drawn up. The bishop was in no hurry to abandon his secular 
charge, so that his successor had to wait until 1443 before he 
resumed office.2 In 1446, Salisbury and his son Richard, earl of 
Warwick, were granted the wardenship for twenty years after the 
father’s term expired. The grant was in survivorship. Payments 
were still in arrears, but that the office should be undertaken despite 


+ BE. 404/53/131. 

* R. L. Storey, ‘ Marmaduke Lumley, bishop of Carlisle ’, Transactions of the Cum- 
berland and Westmorland (etc.) Society (1955), pp. 125-7. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-1452, p. 184. 
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this disadvantage emphasizes how desirable a prize it was con- 
sidered. Long terms of office were what the wardens wanted, and 
they exploited the Crown’s financial weakness to this end. In 1454, 
when his brother-in-law the duke of York was protector of the 
realm and Salisbury himself chancellor, the Nevilles seized the 
opportunity to improve the terms of their contract. On 9 August, 
a new indenture was made; the wardenship was then given to 
Salisbury and Warwick from 12 June past until 19 August 1474, at 
the old annual rates of £1,250 in times of peace or truce and double 
that sum in wartime.? 
The fact that the office of warden was granted to the longest 
liver further betrays its character. Like other secular offices in 
this period, it had come to resemble the richer ecclesiastical benefices 
in that they were regarded largely as sources of revenue. Like 
archdeaconries, for instance, many offices were granted to reward 
and support their holders, who generally did not themselves perform 
the duties attached. The wardens of the marches were frequently 
‘non-resident’. As magnates, they had to attend parliaments and 
great councils. Richard Neville senior was a member of the king’s 
council.4 In 1431, he was retained to serve the king in France for 
six months. He was later chancellor of England and at the same 
time engaged in keeping the seas. In such circumstances, the 
duties of the wardens were consequently often entrusted to deputies. 
Henry Percy required the king’s licence to appoint his brother 
Ralph lieutenant to himself as warden of Carlisle and the west march 
in 1391.7 Later wardens were empowered to have deputies by their 
commissions of appointment. The Nevilles kept the office in the 
family: John Neville’s brother Ralph acted for him ;* George 
Neville, lord Latimer, was lieutenant for his brother the earl of 
Salisbury. Thomas Neville was retained as deputy to his father 
Salisbury and brother Warwick in 1457. He made an indenture 
with them, undertaking the office of lieutenant for three years. 
Issues from the fee-farm of Carlisle, various rents and services in 
Cumberland and 100 marks from the profits of the warden’s seal 
and other dues in the march, making a total of £333 13s. 4d., were 
1 The records for the east march bear this out. On 14 May 1455, £6,400 (two and 
me pe yn ee was owing to the warden, and by 20 November 1459 the debt 
: 16,985 §s. 74d.; yet he had made an indenture for a further ten years’ 
service on 28 February 1457 (E. 404/70/2/77 and 71/1/77; Cal. Pat. Rolls, rgs2-1461, 
PP- 578-9). * E. 404/70/3/73. 
*On 14 February 1446, the office of admiral of England was granted to John 
Holand, duke of Exeter, and his infant son Henry, in survivorship (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 


oat, (0). a grant to the Nevilles was made two months later; the 
points f the Holands had presumably inspired Salisbury to demand a similar 
concession. 
* In 1428, for instance, he attended meetings in Feb 
of Receipt: Council and Privy Seal, file 50). f : TE. cabana Ta 
; E. 404/70/1 168, 69 and 79. ” Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1388-1392, p. 367. 
E. 404/39/280. * Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1429-1436, pp. 457-8. 
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to be paid to him annually for his fee in times of peace or truce. 
The earls would make additional assignments to give him {£500 a 
year in wartime.' He was thus to be paid approximately a quarter 
of the amount the wardens had been promised by the king. This 
suggests the extent of the profit the earls were deriving from the 
wardenship.? 

The dangers latent in the character of the wardenship from the 
time of Richard II became clear in the Wars of the Roses. The 
conditions of their contracts permitted the wardens to maintain 
ptivate armies, at the king’s expense. The wardens, still Percy in 
the east and Neville in the west, were the principal protagonists of 
Lancaster and York ; indeed, the rivalry of these two families had 
led to disorders in the north before the conflict became more 
general: John Neville, son of the warden of the west march, and 
Thomas Percy, lord Egremont, engaged in open hostility. While 
the Percies remained the dominating family in Northumberland, 
the Nevilles had built up a strong position in the west march during 
their sixty years’ tenure of the wardenship. The centre of their 
power was Penrith, where they built the castle. Members of local 
families were retained by indentures to serve them.‘ After the 
victory of Edward IV, the earl of Warwick became warden of both 
marches. He was retained as warden of the west march for twenty 
years, but his brother John took over the east march, for six years, 
in 1463. The king owed too much to the Nevilles to refuse them 
these spoils. His statutes of livery recognized the privilege of the 
wardens to maintain forces wearing their private badges.5 

In 1470, the Nevilles turned against Edward and fled abroad. 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, was appointed to replace Warwick and 
was retained for three years from 18 August. Edward had won 
the support of Henry Percy, son of the Lancastrian earl of Northum- 
berland ; he was retained as warden of the east and middle marches 
for five years. Warwick presumably gained the western wardenship 

1 Formulare Anglicanum, ed. T. Madox (1702), pp. 102-3. 

* Further profits were derived from the warden courts, but these were not as 
great as Miss Reid supposed. She quotes the figure of £1,000 p.a. as profits of the 
warden court of the east march before 1399 (op. cit. pp. 491-2). In this, she did not 
read her source correctly; it states that such sums had been paid for holding march- 
days (Proc. Privy Council, ii. 136). Payments to this extent were undoubtedly made 
for this purpose (¢.g. £700 to the earl of Northumberland in 1386—E. 404/15/80), 
but were no longer made when wardens were retained with a salary in time of peace 
or truce. A march-day (je. a meeting with Scottish wardens) was certainly not a 


warden court. The amount of profit to be gained from the latter is suggested in the 
above-quoted indenture of 1457; Thomas Neville was to be paid 100 marks p.a. 
from such profits, and he was guaranteed compensation if this revenue were not 
realized, an indication that this was about the average annual profit. The court of 
the more important east march would probably have received two or three times 
this amount. ® Proc. Privy Council, vi. 141-2, 147-9. 

*E. 101/71/945; Formudare Anglicanum, pp. 104-5; Proceedings of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland (etc.) Society (1909), pp. 283-4. 

5 Rotuli Parliamentorum (1783), v. 487 and 634. 
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when Henry VI recovered the throne, while John Neville received 
a new grant of the east march ; but after Edward’s victory at Barnet 
the Yorkist wardens resumed control: Henry VI’s appointments 
were ignored, for to his enemies he was king de facto sed non de jure. 
In 1480, a new indenture retained Gloucester as warden for ten 
more years, with the annual rates reduced to £1,000 in wartime or 
£800 during truces. In 1483, Edward granted to Gloucester and 
his heirs male a franchise comprising royal lands and rights in 
Cumberland and in districts of south-west Scotland conquered or 
to be conquered by the duke. The wardenship of the west march 
was included in this grant, and Gloucester promised that he and 
his heirs would hold the office for as long as they possessed the lands 
thus granted to them. It was decreed that the duke should have 
in his liberty the same franchises, saving forfeitures for high treason, 
as the bishop of Durham had in his liberty.1_ This reference to 
Durham suggests that Edward had it in mind to create a private 
regality to take in the west march the same valuable position as a 
bulwark on the English border as the Bishopric had in the east. 
The inclusion of the wardenship as an appurtenance as well as a 
responsibility of the new appanage marked the peak of the office’s 
development into a political entity : it had now been alienated from 
the Crown. 

This scheme was never realized, for Richard soon afterwards 
became king and was too much occupied in holding his position in 
England to carry out any plans against Scotland. Far from en- 
hancing the wardenship of the west march, Richard diminished its 
standing. He retained the office and appointed a lieutenant. 
Henry VII continued this policy, and applied it to the east march 
after the death of the earl of Northumberland in 1489. The 
position of the king’s lieutenants in the marches can be illustrated 
by the indenture made between Henry and Thomas Dacre in 1486. 
Dacre undertook various specified duties ; to defend the marches 
and keep order there; to cause the march-days with his Scottish 
counterparts to be kept; and to take measures against traitors. 
These duties were traditional, but previously enjoined only in the 
formal commissions of appointment. Dacre’s office was far from 
profitable. His fee for his term of one year was to be £100, with 
a further £20 to be paid to commissioners holding the march-days. 
He was made no allowance in advance for defence against the Scots ; 
if he incurred costs in such operations he would have to apply to 
the king for reimbursement.2_ Dacre was thus unable to maintain 
a standing army at the king’s expense. A further reduction of his 
position was the separation of the custody of Carlisle from the 
wardenship.* Henry VII had enormously reduced the regular 


annual cost of keeping the marches. He had also realized the 


*Rotuli Parliamentorum, (1783) vi. 204-5. * EB. 1o1/72/1062. *E. 101/72/1164. 
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danger of granting the wardenship for long periods, on terms that 
permitted the wardens to keep their own armies. A warrant of 
Henry VI referred to ‘ the defense and saufgarde of oure citee and 
castell of Karlel and of oure westmarches towarde Scotlande wherin 
resteth the defense of this oure reaume from the daungier of oure 
enemies of Scottelande upon the saide marches ’.' In his troubled 
reign, the powerful position of the wardens of the marches was as 
formidable a threat to the peace of England as it was to the aggres- 


sions of the Scots. 


Nove. 


APPENDIX 


R. L. Storey 


List oF WARDENS, 1377-1489 


The date shown is preferably that when wardens took office 


in accordance with the terms of their indentures; when no indentures 
have been discovered, the dates of commissions are shown, in italics. 


DATE 


EAST MARCH 


WEST MARCH 





16 July 1377 


12 Dec. 1377 


4 June 1379 
4 Nov. 1379 


7 Dec. 1379 


1K, 404/69/210. 2 Rot. Scot. ii. 2. 
4 Thid. ii. 5. 5 Ibid. ii. 16. 
7 Tbid. ii. 20. 8 Ibid. ii. 19-20. 


Thomas, bishop of Durham ? 

Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland 
John, lord Neville 

Thomas Percy 

John Waltham 

The sheriff of Northumberland 


Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland 
John, lord Neville 

Roger, lord Clifford 

Ralph, baron Greystoke 


William Aton ? 
Thomas IIderton 
John Heron 
Alan Heaton 
John Strother 
John Fenwick 
John Thirlwall 





Thomas, bishop of Carlisle * 
Roger, lord Clifford 

Ralph, baron Greystoke 
William Stapleton 


As in the east * 


Roger, lord Clifford * 
Ralph, baron Greystoke 
Hugh, lord Dacre 


Thomas, bishop of Carlisle * 
Ralph, baron Greystoke 
Hugh, lord Dacre 


Gilbert Curwen ° 
Thomas Whitrigg 
Peter Tilliol 
William Stapleton 
Amand Mounceux 
John Denton 





VOL. LXXII—NO, CCLXXXV 


3 Thid. ii. 2. 
® Ibid. ii. 19. 
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: odien ‘ EAST MARCH WEST MARCH 


Ralph, baron Greystoke Matthew Redman 


Say. te ee 
10 Mar. 1380| Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland’) Roger, lord Clifford # 
29 May 1380 | Henry Percy,earlof Northumberland * 
Ralph, baron Greystoke 
Peter, lord Mauley 
7 Dec. 1380 Roger, lord Clifford * 
Richard, lord Scrope 
Hugh, lord Dacre 


25 Feb. 1381 Richard, lord Scrope ° 
MIDDLE MARCH ® 
16 Dec. 1381 | Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland 


REMAINDER OF EAST MARCH 
John, lord Neville 


EAST MARCH ? 


14 Mar. 1382| John, bishop of Durham Henry Percy, earl of North- 
Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland umberland ® 
John, lord Neville John, lord Neville 


Roger, lord Clifford 
Hugh, lord Dacre 
16 June 1382 | John, bishop of Durham *® 
John, lord Neville 
Ralph, baron Greystoke 


MIDDLE MARCH AND ENVIRONS 
OF ALNWICK AND WARKWORTH 

John, bishop of Durham 

Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland 


REMAINDER OF EAST MARCH 
John, bishop of Durham 
John, lord Neville 
Ralph, baron Greystoke 
5 July 1382 | John, lord Neville 1° 
| Roger, lord Clifford 
Hugh, lord Dacre 


EAST MARCH "! 


2 Mar. 1383 | John, bishop of Durham | John, lord Neville ™ 
John, lord Neville | Roger, lord Clifford 
1 Ibid. ii. 21. 2 Tbid. ii. 21. 
3 Thid. ii. 24. * Rot. Scot. ii. 31-2. 


° Retained on 1 February to be warden from day of livery of Carlisle castle until 
30 November (E. 101/68/193). Received livery 25 February (E. 101/39/16). Com- 
mission 12 February (Rot. Scot. ii. 33). 

8 Ibid. ii. 40-1. 7 Ibid. ii. 42 8 Thid. ii. 42. 

* Ibid. ii. 43. The original (Scotch Roll 5 Ric. II) has been consulted here, for the 
first of these three commissions conflicts with the two below; the roll does not suggest, 
however, that any one of these commissions was cancelled. 

*° For one year from livery of Carlisle castle, according to indenture with Clifford 


(E. 101/68/220). Livery received 5 July (E. 101/39/31). Commission 16 June (Rot. 
Scot. ii. 43). 


*! See following note. 


_™ For one year, according to indenture engaging Neville as warden of both marches 
(E. 404, file 83). Commission 20 March (Rot. Scot. ii. 49). 
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DATE EAST MARCH 





7 May 1383 | John, duke of Lancaster 

John, bishop of Durham 

Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland 
John, lord Neville 

Roger, lord Clifford 

Richard, lord Scrope 

John Sheppey, dean of Lincoln 
John Waltham, subdean of York 


ENVIRONS OF ALNWICK AND 
WARKWORTH 2 

Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland 
EAST MARCH ® 

John, lord Neville 

Thomas Percy 

Thomas, prior of Drax 


23 July 1383 


3 Aug. 1383 


12 Dec. 1383 | Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland 


John, lord Neville 


12 Jan. 1384 | Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland ° 


John, lord Neville 
Thomas Percy 


t Feb. 1384 


30 July 1384 | John, bishop of Durham 


Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland 
John, lord Neville 
Roger, lord Clifford 


Henry Percy & fix 
1 Aug. 1384 | Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland 
2 Feb. 1385 


1y Feb. 1385 


20 May 138s | Henry Percy & fik™ 


27 Mar. 1386 





2 Ibid. ii. 54. 
5 Ibid. ii. 58-9 


1 Rot. Scot. ii. 51-2. 
* Thid. ii. 57. 


WEST MARCH 


As in the east * 


As in the east * 


Roger, lord Clifford * 
Richard, lord Scrope 
Walter, lord FitzWalter 


As in the east? 


As in the east * 
John, lord Neville ® 


John, lord Neville 1° 
Roger, lord Clifford 


Roger, lord Clifford ™ 
Ralph, baron Greystoke 
Ralph Neville 

Thomas Clifford 


2 Ibid. ii. 54. 


® Scrope was engaged as warden of the march and Carlisle for six months from 


this day (E. 101/68/232). 
8 Brit. Mus. Cotton Charter XVI, 64. 


Scot. ii. 66). 10 Tid. ii. 70. 
1 Grant by letters patent (ébid. ii. 73). 

livery of town of Berwick (E. 101/73/29). 

ii. 78). 12 hid. ii. 81. 


Commission 12 January (Rot. Scot. ii. 59). 


7 Ibid. ii. 65. 


Commission 9 August (Rot. Scot. ii. 65-6). 
® Retained until 10 November (E. 101/68/239). 


Commission 8 February (Rof. 


Retained on 19 March for six months from 
Commission 21 December (Rot. Scot. 
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DATE | EAST MARCH WEST MARCH 





1 Apr. 1386 John, lord Neville * 


19 June 1388 | Henry Percy / fikk* 


1 July 1388 | John, lord Beaumont ® 
9 Oct. 1388 | John Stanley * 

1 June 1389 | Thomas Moubray, carl marshal ° 

15 June 1389 | John, lord Roos ® 

: Ralph, lord Neville 


15 June 1390 Henry Percy & filz* 





1 June 1391 | HenryPercy,earlof Northumberland * 
16 June 1395 John, lord Beaumont *® 


2 June 1396 | Henry Percy de file *° (ob. 21 July 1403) 
15 Sept. 1396 | John Holand, earl of Hunting- 


don " (duke of Exeter, 1397) 


10 Feb. 1398 Edward, duke of Albemarle ™ 
Aug. 1399 Henry Percy, earl of North- 


umberland 





1For one year (E. 101/73/33). Commission 27 March (Rot. Scot. ii. 81). Re- 
tained for a second year, from 1 April 1387 (E. 101/68/252). 

? For three years (E. 101/73/37). Commission 1 July (Rof. Scot. ii. 94). 

3 Ibid. ii. 94. * Ibid. ii. 94. 

° For one year (E. 101/73/38), then for a further five years (E. 404, file 95). Com- 
mission 8 March 1389 (Ro#. Scot. ii. 96). 

*For one year. On 3 March these two with the earl of Northumberland and 
Roger Clifford were appointed to be wardens for this term. On 12 April the grant 
was repeated with Clifford’s name omitted. The appointment of Roos and Neville 
only was made on 8 May (Rot. Scot. ii. 94-6). 

7 For five years (E. 101/68/267; Rot. Scot. ii. 105). Commission 6 June (ébid. 
li. 105). 

® For five years (ibid. ii. 108). Commission 18 May (ébid. ii. 110). 

* An indenture engaged Beaumont for five years, but was cancelled and an in- 
denture made on 21 January 1396 engaged him from that day to 16 June 1405. He 
died on 9 September 1396, but his executors accounted to the 15th following (E. 
101/41/35). Commission 30 March 1396 (Rot. Scot. ii. 131). 

*©On 12 January 1393, an indenture was made by which Percy was to succeed 
his father the earl, when the latter’s term expired, for five years, and the office was 
granted to him on these terms by letters patent of 16 January following. On 17 
February 1396 a new indenture lengthening Percy’s period to ten years was sealed 
and a fresh grant was made on the same day. His commission was issued on 12 June 
1396 (E. 101/73/41 and 42; Rot. Scot. ii. 119, 130, and 131). Another indenture was 
made with Henry IV, engaging Percy for ten years from 20 October 1399. He 
received no commission from this king, only letters patent granting him the office for 
the term shown (E. 404/15/37; Rot. Scot. ii. 151). 

For nine years. Commission 16 February 1397 (Rot. Scot. ii. 135). Holand was 
still warden on 5 December 1397 (E. 403/556, m. 19). 12 Rot. Scot. ii. 140. 

** By commission of Henry, duke of Lancaster (E. 404/15/46). Retained for ten 
years from 23 October (E. 404/15/52). Commission 28 November (Rot. Scot. ii. 151-2). 
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DATE EAST MARCH WEST MARCH 


29 July 1403 | Ralph Neville, earl of Westmorland ! 


6 Aug. 1403 | John, son of Henry IV? (duke of | Ralph Neville, earl of West- 
Bedford, 1414) morland 3 


23 June 1414 John Neville ¢ 
30 Sept. 1414 | Edward, duke of York 5 
16 May 141s | Richard, lord Grey * 


11 Apr. 1417| Henry Percy, (second) earl of 
Northumberland ? 


8 June 1420 Richard Neville*® (earl of 
Salisbury, 1428) 


25 July 1434 | Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury * 


25 July 1435 | Henry Percy, earlof Northumberland '° 
John Holand, earl of Huntingdon 


12 Sept. 1435 As in the east ™ 
25 July 1436 | No warden | 


1 During pleasure (Ca/. Pat. Rolls, 1401-1405, p. 258). 

* During pleasure (Rot. Scot. ii. 164). Retained for seven years, from 13 August 
(E. 404/19/131). Commission 16 October 1404 (Rot. Scot. ii. 171). Term extended 
for six years, to 12 August 1416 (E. 101/73/46 and 47). Commission from Henry V, 
21 March 1413 (Rof. Scot. ii. 204). 

3’ During pleasure (Rot. Scot. ii. 164). Retained over same periods as John 
(E. 404/18/602; E. 101/69/334-336). First commission 4 May 1404. Commission 
from Henry V, 21 March 1413 (Rot. Scot. ii. 166 and 203). 

‘For three years (E. 404/30/151). Commission 15 May (Rot. Scot. ii. 210-11). 
Presumably retained for another three years: his brother Ralph was acting as his 
lieutenant in 1420 (E. 404/39/280). 

5 For three years (E. 101/73/48). Commission 29 September (Rot. Scot. ii. 211-12). 

® Tbid. ii. 214. 

7 Indenture for two years sealed 10 December 1416 (E. 101/73/44; printed Ca/. 
Doc. Scot. vol. iv, no. 296, where misdated 1380). Grant by letters patent 1 March 
1417. Commission 11 April (Rot. Scot. ii. 219-21). All subsequent indentures traced; 
there were eight more (Rot. Scot. ii. 223; E. 404/37/103, 39/281, 41/158, 43/352, 
45/139, 48/335, and 52/150). Commission from Henry VI, 3 June 1423 (Rot. Scot. ii. 
237-8). 

® For three years (Brit. Mus. Harley Charter 54. C. 15). Commission 11 June 
(Rot. Scot. ii. 226). Unlike Northumberland’s current indenture, this first indenture 
with Neville was supposed to have expired with the death of Henry V. He was 
re-engaged on 12 December 1422 for three years from 31 August last (E. 404/39/60). 
Four later indentures cover the remainder of his period of office (E. 404/42/8; E. 
315/§4/177; E. 404/47/321, and 50/345). First commission from Henry VI, 12 May 
1431 (Rot. Scot. ii. 273-4). 

® For one year (E. 404/50/344). Commission 6 July (Rot. Scot. ii. 287-8). 

1 For one year (E. 404/51/350). Commission for both marches, 12 July (Rog. 
Scot, ii, 291). 

Ror oaz year (EB. 404/51/351). Commission as in note above. 
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DATE © EAST MARCH WEST MARCH 
12 Sept. 1436 No warden 
12 Dec. 1436 Marmaduke Lumley, bishop of 
Carlisle ! 


31 Mar. 1437| John Moubray, duke of Norfolk ? 

1 April 1438 | Ralph Grey ® 

| Robert Ogle 

| 
. 

1 April 1440 | Henry Percy * (lord Poynings, 1446; 

earl of Northumberland, 1455) 





12 Dec. 1443 Richard Neville, earl of Salis- 
~ el bury ® 
12 Dec. 1453 Richard Neville, earl of War- 
wick 
Richard Neville, earl of Salis- 
bury 
& April 1460 | John, lord Clifford 7 
4 Mar. 1461 Richard Neville, earl of War- 
wick § 
y 
16 Mar. 1461\ Robert Ogle ® 4 
31 July 1461 | Richard Neville, earl of Warwick '° 











1For seven years (E. 404/53/148). Commission 24 November (Ros. Scot. ii. 
297-8). 

2 For one year from Easter (E. 101/73/40). Commission for this period, 24 March 
(Roz. Scot. ii. 299-300). 

* For one year, with second retainer for 1439-40 (E. 101/69/279; E. 404/55/146). 
Commissions for duration of these periods, 1 April 1438 and 13 February 1439 (Roé. 
Scot. ii. 304-5, 313). 

‘For four years, then for ten years from 1 April 1444. On 15 December 1445, 
he was granted the office for seven years after the second period expired (i.e. until 
1461). This grant was set aside in 1457, when Percy was retained until 28 February 
1467 (E. 404/56/8, 61/115, and 71/1/77; Rot. Scot. ii. 355-7). No change had been 
made in the rates of payment for the east march since 1411. Percy was allowed the 
double rates because of war for 23 September 1448-11 August 1449, 12 July-8 Sep- 
tember 1453 and 24 June 1455-6 July 1457 (E. 404/72/2/51). First commission 14 
July 1439, another 12 March 1457 (Rot. Scot. ii. 313, 377-8). 

*For ten years (E..404/60/108). Commission 29 November 1442 (Rot. Scot. 
li. 321). 

* For twenty years, in survivorship, by indenture of 4 April 1446 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
1446-1452, p. 184). Commission 20 December 1453 (Rot. Scot. ii. 372-3). New 
indenture on 9 August 1454, for twenty years from that day (E. 404/70/3/73). 

* Until Christmas following (Rot. Scot. ii. 399). Probably retained from Christmas 
1459, following the Nevilles’ attainder. 

* For twenty years, by indenture of 5 April 1462 (E. 404/72/3/36). Commission, 
during pleasure, for both marches, 31 July 1461 (Rot. Scot. ii. 402). 

* During pleasure (ibid. ii. 401-2). 

10 See n. 8 above. 
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DATE EAST MARCH WEST MARCH 





1 June 1463 | John Neville, earl of Northumber- 
land* (marquess of Montagu, 
1470) 


24 June 1470] Henry Percy, earlof Northumberland 2 
18 Aug. 1470 Richard, duke of Gloucester * 


22 Oct. 1470 | John Neville, marquess of Montagu‘ | Richard Neville earl of War- 
(ob. 14 April 1471) wick (?) (ob. 14 April 1471) 


(1471) | Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland | Richard, duke of Gloucester 5 
(Richard ITI, 26 June 1483) 


24 June 1474 | Henry Percy, earlof Northumberland * 
Robert Multon, prior of St. John of 
Jerusalem 


9 April 1483 | Henry Percy, earlof Northumberland ? 
(ob. 28 April 1489) 


(26 June The king 

1483) Lieutenants 
5 Sept. 1484 Humphrey, lord Dacre § 
1 May 1486 Thomas, lord Dacre * 


(1489) | The king ?° 


1 For six years, at the increased rates of £6,000 p.a. in wartime or £3,000 in peace 
or truce (E. 404/72/3/33). Commission, during pleasure, 1 June (Rot. Scot. ii. 407-8). 

2 For five years. Commission 17 July (sbid. ii. 422). 

* For three years (E. 101/71/950). Commission 26 August (Ro. Scot. ii. 423-4). 

§ Ibid. ii. 425. 

5 Presumably a second indenture made for the period from 18 August 1475. He 
was again retained from 20 February 1480, for ten years (E. 404/77/1/28). See also 
p- 608. 

* For seven years. Commission 14 July (Rof. Scot. ii. 442). 

7For one year (Grants of Edward the Fifth (Camden Society, 1854), pp. 19-20). 
Commission for 1 August to 8 December 1484, on 24 July 1484; and others 3 January 
1486 and 1 April 1488, the last being for one year (Rot. Scot. ii. 463-4, 470-1, 484-5). 

8 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1476-1485, pp. 485-6. 

* BE. 101/72/1062; Rot. Scot. ii. 472. 

10R. R. Reid, The King’s Council in the North (1921), pp. 76-8. 
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The Supplication against the Ordinartes 
Reconsidered 


HE purpose of this paper! is to examine the theories about the 

Supplication against the Ordinaries and the conduct of the Com- 
mons in 1532, put forward by Dr. Elton in his article ‘ The Commons’ 
Supplication of 1532; Parliamentary Manoeuvres in the Reign of 
Henry VIII’ (ante, Ixvi. 507 ef seq.). First it should be emphasized 
that Dr. Elton’s studies of the parliamentary drafts of the 1530’s in 
this and in other articles have greatly increased our knowledge. He 
has brought a rigour and exactitude to such studies which not all his 
predecessors displayed. Moreover he did not originally claim that 
his reconstruction of this episode was completely certain even in 
its main outlines.? But he did claim greater certainty for some parts 
of his thesis than for others, especially for the view that the Commons 
in 1532 played no direct or spontaneous part in framing the Sup- 
plication. It will be suggested that his arguments on this point fail 
to convince and indeed go against some of the evidence, while in 
general other hypotheses could be constructed which would fit the 
evidence as well, or perhaps even better than those that Dr. Elton 
puts forward. If it were simply a matter of disputing Dr. Elton’s 
handling of detail, there would be no excuse for writing at such 
laborious length. But the subject is an important one ; any con- 
clusions or hypotheses about it are bound to affect our views on the 
circumstances of the Henrician Reformation and on the part played 
by the Commons in a vital but obscure period of parliamentary 
history. This may help to excuse the length, detail, and predomi- 
nantly negative character of this critique. The implications of the 
subject are so important that a more precise definition of what we do 


or do not know, what we can or cannot assume with plausibility, 
should have some value. 


















‘1 am very much indebted to the Rev. Arthur Ogle, who first drew my attention to 
the importance of the problems raised here. He most generously lent me his transcripts 
and photocopies of parts of draft D. and I have also benefited from hearing his views 
on many of the points discussed. My thanks are also due to Mr. McFarlane for his 
patience in discussing my views and in reading through an earlier version of this paper. 


. 2 In England under the Tudors (London, 1955), p. 130, Dr, Elton repeats the outline of 
his reconstruction without any qualifications, 
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I 


First, the dating of the drafts of the Supplication should be 
treated separately from other evidence concerning parliamentary 
activities in 1532. Any theory about the dating and relationship of 
the drafts must be considered eventually in the context of our know- 
ledge of the sessions from 1529 to 1532, but it would be dangerous 
to make a wholly or partly hypothetical explanation of the drafts’ 
evolution the test of other independent evidence. It would seem 
desirable, so far as possible, to establish an outline from other 
evidence and then fit any hypothesis about the evolution of the 
drafts into this. 

Dr. Elton’s account of 1532 requires that the evidence of Hall, 
who was a member of the Commons, be disregarded. Now Hall 
certainly does not give full accounts of what went on in each session 
so Dr. Elton is justified in arguing that Hall’s silence cannot be taken 
as conclusive for the 1529 session.! But for 1532 Hall tells us that 
the Commons complained of the Ordinaries’ proceedings ex officio, 
especially in cases of heresy, and other exactions in the Church courts,? 
apparently from the beginning of the session. Dr. Elton’s hypo- 
thesis is that the Supplication emanated from Cromwell and the 
Court, not from grievances spontaneously expressed in 1532. 
Hall’s account could with difficulty be reconciled with a view that 
Cromwell raised these matters near the beginning of the session : 
it cannot be reconciled with Dr. Elton’s view that Cromwell did not 
raise them until ‘towards the end of February’. Accordingly 
Dr. Elton seeks to discredit Hall’s evidence. 

This he attempts to do mainly by arguing from the silence of 
Chapuys, Charles V’s ambassador. Arguments from silence are 
always dangerous, especially when they are called in to discount 
positive statements from another source. Dr. Elton himself admits 
that Chapuys is unreliable and that ‘his information was bound 
to be incomplete, biased, and often tardy . . .’,5 furthermore, that 
Chapuys was so ill-informed about proceedings in the Commons 
that he never mentioned the presentation of the Supplication to the 
king and indeed never specifically mentioned the Supplication at all : 
‘that he did miss it is a comment on his information’.* Yet it is 
from the silence of an authority as ill-informed as this that Dr. Elton 
wishes to refute the evidence of a man who was a member of the 
house of commons. Dr. Elton cites one passage which seems more 
definite : on 14 February Chapuys mentions the bill on feudal 
tenures and continues, ‘Nothing else has been done in this parliament 


1 Ante, \xvi. 519. * Edward Hall, Chronicle (ed. 1807), p. 784. 
3 Ante, \xvi. 513. 4 Ibid. pp. 512-13. 


5 Ibid. p. 512. ® Ibid. p. $13, n. 5 ; see below, p. 633, n. 9. 
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except the prohibition of importing new wines before Candle- 
mas....° Dr. Eltonappears to read this as excluding other business 
in the Commons, but Chapuys goes on, ‘ They have also tried for 
some days to prohibit the importation of silk cloth, but as some mem- 
bers oppose the bill nothing has been resolved upon yet ’.? Again 
on 28 February Chapuys mentions the annates bill and ends his 
letter, ‘ Since my last nothing has been done in Parliament ’.* Yet 
on the same day Norfolk wrote of clamours in parliament against the 
Church courts. On 20 March, two days after the presentation of 
the Supplication to the king, Chapuys wrote a long dispatch describ- 
ing the passing of the bill of annates in the upper house and ends his 
account of parliamentary affairs, ‘Nor has any other important 
measure that I know been discussed or announced’. Dr. Elton 
does not seem to regard Chapuys’s statements as having much ex- 
clusive force, since he himself is later prepared to argue that by 
14 February the Speaker had received at least eighteen bills.® If 
Dr. Elton does not take his own arguments seriously, nor need his 
readers ; one phrase from such an unreliable source, ‘ Nothing else 
has been done. . .’, can hardly be made to bear such a burden, more 
especially as we do not know what it is in the original French.*® 
Dr. Elton has another argument against Hall derived from 
Norfolk’s letter of 28 February to the king’s envoy at Rome. He 
writes that if the pope wishes to retain the obedience of England, he 
should heed Norfolk’s advice, given as a ‘trew catholyke man’, 


. that not withstondyng the chyrche hath in this realme many 
wryngers at their highe auctorites, yet no thyng hurtful shalbe done, 
onles the fault be in hym [the pope] in procedyng wrongfully and 
ungratly agaynst the kyng. For notwithstondyng the infenyte 
clamors of the temporaltye here in parlament agaynst the mysusyng 
of the sprytuell jurysdiccion, yet in his highnes doth remayne to stop 
all such effects and woll so do onles ill and unkynde handlyng enforce 
hym to consent to the same. I assure you this realme dyd never 
grudge the xth part agaynst the abusys of the churche at no parlament 
in my days as they do now. I pray god we may or ester fynyshe or 
parlament of gode sorte wich shall moche depende of gode newes to 
be sent from you shortly.? 


Dr. Elton argues that this shows that the Commons did not begin to 
discuss grievances against the clergy until ‘towards the end of 


* Span. Cal. 1531-1533, p. 383. 2 Thid. p. 391. 

* See below. § Span. Cal. p. 411. 

® Ante, Ixvi. 515. 

* I have failed to find this letter among the transcripts at the P.R.O. (P.R.O. 31/18/2). 

* S.P./1/69/137 ; State Papers of Henry VIII, vii, pt. 5, p. 349 ; Cal. Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, v, no. 831. The year is not given. The editors and Dr. Elton assume 
1532, but it might be 1531. 1 have for the purposes of argument assumed that it 
belongs to 1532. The best support for this date comes from Norfolk’s mention of 
having received letters from Rome by Fraunces. ‘This was the name of the messenger 
who carried the king’s letters of 29 February to Rome. (See p. 619, n. 5). 
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February ’.1 It is difficult to see that the letter can only be read in 
this way: its words are not incompatible with the complaints 
having begun much earlier. Dr. Elton tries to meet this objection 
by a rhetorical question : ‘ if the attacks had started earlier, why 
was this useful argument not employed earlier at Rome ?’ Yet it is 
an essential part of Dr. Elton’s general thesis that such attacks had 
started earlier—in the session of 1529. On another occasion, 
writing of 1531, Dr. Elton states, ‘. . . Henry was continuously 
threatening the Pope with the power of parliament. . . .?% More- 
over, in 1532, neither the foreign ambassadors nor the king saw the 
Supplication as a means of bringing pressure on the pope. On 
21 March, three days after the Supplication had been presented, 
Henry wrote to his envoys at Rome, mentioning only the bill of 
annates as a weapon to be used.® 

Dr. Elton has another argument : ‘ Hall would have it that these 
were genuinely the Commons’ complaints, but a doubt is raised by 
something which he records himself : when Henry remarked on the 
incompatibility of the two petitions presented in March—one 
against the clergy and the other for an early dismissal of parliament— 
he spoke justly, and it may be thought that the Commons were not 
really so much interested in the Supplication as the anti-clerical chron- 
icler would have us believe.’* Certainly the king thought it unreason- 
able of the Commons to demand a dissolution, when they were still 
refusing to accept legislation protecting his feudal prerogative rights 
and before they had discussed supply. He preferred to continue the 
parliament, while he played the part of arbitrator between clergy and 
Commons. By linking the Supplication with a request for a dissolu- 
tion, the Commons may have been indicating that they were un- 
willing to continue with lengthy discussions about feudal rights and 
that they hoped that the Crown would speedily promote legislation 
to redress their grievances against the clergy, without engaging in 
prolonged debates with convocation.5 Such hopes would have been 


1 Op. cit. p. $13. 

2* King or Minister’, History, xxxix (1954), 224. On 15 October 1530 Chapuys 
describes the king as making such threats to the Nuncio (Span. Cal. 1529-1530, p. 759). 

31. and P. v, no. 886. 4 Ante, \xvi. 514. 

5 Norfolk’s letter shows that one of the king’s leading councillors had hoped that 
the parliament’s business might be done by Easter, a fact which makes the Commons’ 
request sound less impracticable. Norfolk’s hope depended on two conditions : the 
pope’s yielding over the divorce and the king’s willingness and ability to check the 
Commons’ demands. This expectation of favourable news from Rome may be an 
argument in favour of dating the letter to 1531. The diplomatic news from Rome was 
more encouraging in February 1531 than in 1532, and Norfolk cannot seriously have 
hoped that the threats in his letter of 28 February would influence the pope in time for 
any concessions be known in England before Easter. In 1532 Easter was on 31 March. 
Professor Braudel reckons that it normally took twenty-four days for news from 
London to reach Venice (La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen, Paris, 1949, p. 318). 
Letters from the envoys in Rome of 8 and 11 February were answered on 28 and 
29 February and these in turn were answered from Rome on 23 March in 1532 (L. and 
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moderated, but not entirely destroyed, by the king’s reception of 
their requests.! The request for a dissolution can as plausibly be 
interpreted as indicating, not the Commons’ lack of interest in the 
Supplication, but rather their concern about it and their desire to 
give it priority. 

This is all the direct evidence Dr. Elton offers in order to refute 
Hall’s account. His argument does not depend upon Hall’s silence, 
misunderstanding, or confusion, but on an implication that Hall 
misrepresents what actually took place. Dr. Elton prefers to deduce 
what actually took place from a chain of assumptions and the silence 
of an authority acknowledged to be less well informed than Hall. 
Such a serious implication requires a more convincing study of Hall 
as an authority on parliamentary proceedings. Dr. Elton does not 
provide this, though elsewhere he does treat Hall as an authority so 
valuable that his every phrase deserves careful study. This is 
perhaps excusable in dealing with 1529, when Hall is the only 
authority, though it is hard to see why his unsupported testimony 
should be so readily accepted.? But, having remarked that Hall’s 
‘ version of events in 1532 has been shown to be unsatisfactory ’,3 he 
chooses to treat one phrase from that version as ‘ highly significant ’. 
Hall’s version of the Commons’ demands to the king and his reply is 
accepted as accurate.5 Moreover, for the proceedings after Easter 
1532, Dr. Elton accepts Hall’s unsupported testimony.® By apply- 
ing the same test of the silence of Chapuys, the king’s summoning 
of the Commons on 11 May (like the presentation of the Supplication 
itself) could be shown never to have taken place. 

It is difficult to resist a suspicion that Dr. Elton’s treatment of 
Hall is lacking in logic and consistency because he is unconsciously 
selecting evidence to fit a preconceived thesis, not testing an hypo- 
thesis against all the available evidence. 


Il 


It is now desirable to see how far the drafts can be dated from 
internal evidence. Dr. Elton’s notation will be used, though, in one 
respect it may be rather misleading. C, and C, are separate 


P. v, nos. 785, 797, 833 ; Burnet, History of the Reformation, ed. Pocock, iv. 183). 
In 1533 Chapuys’s letters written in London on 29 January and 15 March were received 
in Bologna and Genoa on 21 February and 7 April respectively (Span. Cal. pp. 587, 624). 
The quickest delivery of royal letters to Rome known to me is of one written on 
23 April 1531, and received on 7 May (S.P. Henry VIII, vii. 299). It would seem that a 
messenger to or from Rome took fifteen or twenty days, usually nearer twenty. 

* Hall, op. cit. p. 785 ; Henry warned the Commons that‘. . . if you wyll not make 
some reasonable end [about feudal rights] now when it is offered, I wyll serche out the 
extremitie of the lawe, and then wyll I not offre you so moche agayne . 


. .’, but this 
threat seems to have had no effect. 
Auk, Ixvi. 516, 520. 3 Ibid. p. 519. 
* Ibid. p. 527 ; the phrase is ‘ by great aduyce ’. 5 Ibid. p. 514. 


® Ibid. pp. 532-3. This may be Grafton, rather than Hall. 
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documents, written in different hands, as Dr. Elton points out. 
C, is complete in itself, so that Dr. Elton suggests that C, was ‘ not 
written at the same time’. But his argument for dating C to 1529 
from internal evidence treats both parts as one document. The only 
clear evidence pointing to 1529 comes from C, alone, as will be 
argued later. In the following discussion it is important to keep in 
mind the fact that C, and C, are distinct and separate documents. 

A‘ is a petition of the Commons to the king asking for parlia- 
mentary remedies for the following grievances: (1) legislative 
power exercised by the clergy alone ; (2) the limitation of the num- 
ber of proctors in the court of Arches to ten ; (3) ex officio summonses 
without presentation or lawful accusation ; (4) ex officio procedures 
in interrogation ; (5) excommunication for light causes ; (6) exces- 
sive fees in the spiritual courts especially in the Arches. 

There is no internal evidence which clearly dates A to 1529 
rather than to 1532, though Dr. Elton has sought to find it in (2). 
An ordinance limiting the number of proctors to ten was made in 
March 1528.5 ‘There is another document which deals with this 
matter and demands remedy by act of parliament. This is also 
undated, but was attributed by Brewer to 1529: it speaks of the 
ordinance as ‘ lately procured’, while A uses the phrase ‘ lately 
devised’. Dr. Elton considers that ‘the Commons’ language, in 
suggesting a recent grievance, seems more reasonable in 1529 than 
later’.? But the language used does not exclude a date in 1532; 
D, written in that year, still says ‘now of late’. Dr. Elton suggests 
very reasonably that Warham may have withdrawn this ordinance in 
1532. In the Answer of the Ordinaries, written by 19 April, 
Warham says ‘within these ten weeks, I reformed many other 
things in my said courts. ...’* If this includes the matter of the 
proctors, A cannot be later than sometime after the second week in 
February 1532, when Warham might have reformed this abuse. 
Thus A might belong to the session of 1529, or to the early weeks 
of that of 1532, always provided that we agree to exclude that 
of 1531. 

C, ! deals with all the grievances in A, except that in (4); instead 
of a general complaint against ex officio procedures, two paragraphs 
of detailed complaints about heresy trials are added. There are 
complaints about imprisonment without bail and the lack of remedy 
for those falsely accused. There is also a new preamble, complain- 
ing of the spread of erroneous opinions by the printing of heretical 
books, and a new concluding paragraph. 


1 Ante, \xvi. p. 508, n. 7. 2 Ibid. p. 523. 3 Ibid. p. 518. 
4 P.R.O., S.P. 2/L/203-4 (L. and P. v, no. 1016 (3)). 

5 Ante, \xvi. 518. 6 Brit. Mus. Cotton MSS. Cleopatra, F i, fo. 91. 
7 Ante, \xvi. 518. 8 Ibid. p. 531. 


® Gee and Hardy, Doc. I/lustrative of English Ecclesiastical History, p. 166. 
10 R. B. Merriman, Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell, i. 104-9. 
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In March 1529, or thereabouts, a proclamation was issued for 
repressing heresy.! This mentions heretical books, but it is mainly 
devoted to urging both clerical and lay officials to take action against 
heretics. In May 1530 a meeting of Warham and other divines at 
the king’s order produced a long condemnation of heretical opinions 
found in books printed abroad in English. In June 1530a proclama- 
tion was issued condemning such books.? The greater publicity 
given to the king’s concern over heretical literature in May and June 
1530 may suggest that the preamble to C, was written after this. 
The number of such books was greater after 1529 and the clergy 
returned to the subject in 1531, when they petitioned the king for 
parliamentary legislation against heretics and prohibited books.* 

Mr. Ogle had already pointed out that trials for heresy became 
more frequent and attracted more attention during 1531 and that C, 
emphasized burning as the likely end of those accused of heresy.‘ 
Between 1515, or 1518, and 1530 no heretics were burnt ; between 
August 1531 and April 1532 six were burnt, four of them before the 
Commons met in January. While the Commons sat in 1532, 
Latimer and others were being examined for heresy, the wills and 
bodies of two men already dead were being condemned.® Hall 
claimed that one of the main grievances of the Commons was the 
conduct of heresy trials ‘ for the partie so Assited must either Abjure 
or be burned, for Purgacion he myght make none ’.? If the words 
of the last paragraph of C,, ‘ Forasmoche as there is at this present 
tyme and by a Few yeres past hathe ben outrageous vyolens on thone 
parte and moche defaulte and lacke of pacyent sufferaunce charitee 

1 This is the accepted date for the proclamation in Wilkins, iii. 737-9 (R. Steele, 
Tudor and Stuart Proclamations, i, no. 114). It rests on a watrant of 6 March to Pinson 
for printing papers against heresies (L.andP.v.311). The surviving copies are undated 
and are either incomplete, like that in the Society of Antiquaries, or mention books 
printed in 1530, like the text in Wilkins. In Tunstall’s register it is dated A® 1529, 
21 Henry VIII ; this must be after March 1529 and might belong to the first three 
months of 1530 (Foxe, Acts and Monuments, ed. J. Pratt, 4th. edn., iv. 778). Pollard 
proposed to solve these difficulties by suggesting that the original proclamation was in 
general terms, which ‘ episcopal registers kept up to date by adding specific works as 


they appeared ’ (Wolsey, p. 349), but it is possible that the warrant refers to some other 
proclamation now lost. 


* Wilkins, iii. 727-37, 740-2 ; Steele, op. cit. no. 122. 

* Brit. Mus. Cotton MSS. Cleopatra, F ii, fo. 249%. This petition is undated. 
Mr. J. Scarisbrick has argued that it belongs to February 1531 (* The Pardon of the 
Clergy, 1531, Camb. Hist. Journ. xii. 31-2). But it might also equally well be dated to 
early May 1532, as part of the clergy’s appeal to the king against the Supplication. 

* Merriman, op. cit. i, 107-8. Cromwell apparently struck out the mentions of 
burning, when revising the document (A. Ogle, The Tragedy of the Lollards Tower (Oxford, 
1949), pt. ii, chap. vi). Mr. Ogle also shows (p. 277) that Reed, the burgess for Norwich, 
was making preparations in September 1531 in anticipation of enquiries in parliament 
concerning the death of Bilney. 

.° A. F. Pollard, Wolsey, pp. 208, 212, 214, 351. At least two others suffered before 
August 1531, but as Professor Rupp remarks, ‘ The death of Bilney marks a stage. 
Hitherto in England the Lollards had provided most of the material for heresy trials’ 
(The Making of the Protestant Tradition, Cambridge, 1949, Pp. 30). 

* Wilkins, iii. 747. ” Hall, p. 784. 
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and good will on thother parte . . .’,! refer to the abuses of pro- 
cedure against heretics, dealt with in the two preceding paragraphs, 
then this would fit the circumstances of 1532 rather better than those 
of 1529. If these considerations cannot be held to exclude 1529 as a 
possible date for C,, they do favour 1532. But Mr. Ogle has pro- 
duced another argument which strongly favours the later date. He 
points out? that C, ends ‘ Your saide Comons most humblie . . . 
beseche your grace as the onely hed Souereigne lorde protectour and 
Defendour of bothe the saide parties...’ and that the phrase 
‘ onely hed ’ must suggest a date near or after February 1531, when 
the title ‘ especial Protector, single and supreme Lord, and, as far as 
the law of Christ allows, even Supreme Head ’, was acknowledged 
by the clergy. 

Dr. Elton asserts that in C, ‘ the request for parliamentary action 
found in A has disappeared. . . .” Now A in its first paragraph 
asks the king ‘ to provide some remedy and reformacon in this your 
high court of parliament, as to your most excellent wisedom shall 
seeme convenyent ’, C, in its last paragraph asks the king ‘ And for 
the stablishing therof [unity between laity and clergy] to make and 
ordeyn on both sides such straite lawes ayenst the brekers . . . as 
shalbe tohevye . . . forthem . . .tobere. . . .” Laws could only 
be made in parliament according to contemporary opinion.’ Any 
other interpretation would be inconsistent with C,’s claim that the 
laws made in convocation were against the royal prerogative and 
invalid for lack of royal assent and the consent of the laity. 

B 4 is an incomplete document, beginning‘ Also. . .’. It is not 
a continuation of A, which begins each proposition with ‘ Item ’. 
B uses the phrase ‘ the said prelatis and ordynaries ’ which is not 
found in A. It is not clear whether B is a request for legislation : 
it is headed ‘ concerninge an ordre to be taken and sett in the 
spirituallitie’. The complaints are (1) about fees for sacraments 
and a demand that they should be free ; (2) excessive charges for 
proving wills ; (3) other excessive charges in the spiritual courts ; 
(4) asks for suitable judges to be appointed in those courts ; 
(5) taking of money for institutions and inductions to benefices ; 
(6) the excessive number of holy days. 

B (3) goes over in general fashion ground covered more specific- 
ally in A (6). B (1) only refers to fees for burial among a list of 
other fees : this does not show that it was written before the Act 
of Mortuaries of 15 29, since the demand is that there should be no fees 


1 Merriman, op. cit. i. 106. 

? | am greatly indebted to Mr. Ogle for permitting me to make use of his observation. 

* Dr. Elton considers that Cromwell inspired C, ; if it really does advocate legisla- 
tive absolutism this would ill accord with Dr. Elton’s interpretation of Cromwell’s 
constitutional ideas, as expounded in ‘ The political creed of Thomas Cromwell’ 
(Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 5th ser., vi. 69-92). 

“P.R.O., S.P. 1/56/40. 
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paid. But (2) complains of extortionate charges for the probate of 
wills, which does suggest that it was written before the act regulating 
fees for probate. Nonetheless the wording is vague and might be 
taken to mean that, in spite of the act, there was still bribery and 
corruption in the courts.2 So there is some reason to date B to 
1529, but a later date would not be impossible. 

C,* consists of the same items as B, but it is more heavily corrected 
by Cromwell than C,. B (3) was copied and then struck out, a fact 
which may suggest that C,, was later collated withC,. C, is virtually 
a copy of Bas revised. The revision softened some of the harsher 
phrases of the original, for instance the direct mention of bribes was 
dropped.4 

A and C, have the form of parliamentary petitions. C, is com- 
plete in itself ; A may have had further articles, but there is no 
evidence that they were the articles in B. A might belong to either 
1529 or 1532 on internal evidence. 

D 5 consists of C,, heavily revised in the heresy clauses, and of 
C,, revised mainly by the exclusion of (3) and (4). D also contains 
articles not in A, B,C, or Cy. There is an article against citation of 
persons to places outside their diocese of residence. There is 
another article against the holding of secular offices by the clergy as 
stewards, bailiffs and so on. This grievance is also found in a 
Commons’ petition? which, as Dr. Elton suggests, was probably 
the origin of 21 Henry VIII, chapter thirteen. Thus D is an 
anthology of grievances, at least one of which had been put forward 
by the Commons in 1529. B and C, were revised so that the 
statutes of 1529, concerning probates and mortuaries, were explicitly 
mentioned. A new section, explicitly condemning heresy and 
demanding stronger laws for its repression, if needful, was also 
added.® 

Any changes of tone or substance between C and D are of im- 
portance in interpreting thedocuments. Mr. Ogle argued that there 

* Complaints that the statute was being ignored are found in St. German, ‘ A Treatise 
concernynge the diuision betwene the spiritualtie and temporaltie ’, published in 1532 
(Early = Text Society, original ser., no. 180, The Apologye of Syr Thomas More, 
pp. 227-8). 

RT ed : when any . . . do repayre to any of the said Courtes for the probate of any 
testamentis they do in such wise extort and take of them such excessiue fees bribes and 
rewardes for the same as is importible for them to bere dyrectlye agenst all Justice law 
equytie and good consciens’ ; S.P. 1/56/40%. 

. Merriman, op. cit. i. 109-11. *S.P. 1/56/fos. gov, 41¥. 

*S.P. 2/L/193. 

* This grievance was remedied by an act of 1532 (23 Henry VIII cap. 9). Perhaps 
there may also have been a separate petition on the subject, as the act had already passed 
be oth houses, when the clergy replied to the Supplication (Gee and Hardy, op. cit. p. 167). 

Y Bait. Mus. Cotton MSS. Cleopatra F ii, fo. 257. 
silos area a ee on contain the article about the holding of secular 

j y; prescription in ecclesiastical law giving a good title 


— thirty or forty years (a grievance not found in C). Both were inserted into D 
ater. 
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was a watering down of C and provided quotations to illustrate his 
contention.’ Dr. Elton dismisses the whole problem in a footnote, 
without producing any evidence : ‘ If watering down there was 
(which is by no means certain)... .’* Dr. Elton then goes on to 
describe the request,? added to D, for more severe punishment of 
heresy, if necessary, by new legislation, provided that heresy ceased 
to be determinable at ‘ the only will and pleasure ’ of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts. He rightly suggests that this would appeal to the king, 
“ who was always eager to assert his orthodoxy ’. The passage may, 
as Dr. Elton suggests, ‘ reflect more accurately ’ Henry’s mind, or 
equally it may have been put in to appease the king and his more 
notoriously orthodox councillors, such as More, Gardiner, or even 
Norfolk. 

When Dr. Elton says ‘ every point previously alleged is includet’® 
in D, this is only correct in general, not in every detail, nor of every 
item. Some minor items are left out of D and, more important, a 
comparison of the sections on heresy trials shows some significant 
changes in tone and phraseology. 


C,° D? 


Also uppon thexamynacion of the 
saide accusacion if heresie be 
ordynarylie layed unto thecharge 
of the partie so accused 

then the said ordynaries .. . 

use to put to them such subtile 
interrogatories concerning the 
high misteries of our faith as 


ar able quycklye to trappe a 


. . « yet dyuerse so apperyng 
ex officio shalbe constrayned 

to answer to many 

subtle questions and interog- 
atoryes oonly inventyd and 
exhibited at the plesure of 

the said ordynaryes. . . . 

by the whiche a symple unlerned 
or els a well witted ley man 


simple unlerned or yet a well 
wytted lay man wthout lerning 
and bryng them by such sinister 
introduction sone to his owne 
confusion And fourthwith if there 
chaunce an heresie to be by suche 
subtill polycie by him confessed in 
wourdes and yet never commytted 
nor 
thought in dede, then put they 
without further favour the saide 
person either to make his purgacon 
and so thereby to lose his honestie 


1 Op. cit. pp. 318-23. 
* D, fos. 195-6. 


2 Ante, |xvi. 528, n. 1. 


without lernyng sumtyme ys and 
comonly may be trapped and 
induced by an ignorant answer to 
the perill of open penans to 

his shame or ells to redeme the 
same penans for mony as ys 
comonly used and sumtymes to - 
com’ error of heresy/and if 

it rest upon wittenes be 

they but ii in nombre, neuer 

so sore defamed, of litell 

trouth or credence, aduersaries 
or enymys to the party /yet 


3 Ibid. p. 529. 
5 Ante, xvi. 528-9. 


® Merriman, op. cit. i. 107. The words in brackets were struck out. The words in 


italics were inserted by Cromwell. 


7 §.P. 2/L/195 : Words in brackets were struck out and those in italics inserted. 
Only the final version of the first 130 words is given. 
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C2 D? 


and credence for ever orellesassom in many cases they may be allow- 
simple sely Sowle precyselie stond- ed onely by the discrecion of 

ing the said ordynaries . . . to putt 
to the clere testimonye of his owne _ the partie accused or infamed of 
well knowen conscience rather office to open penance (of the 


then to fagott or ells to the perill 
confesse his innocent trouth to of his life) and then to redemp- 
abyde cion for mony So that euery your 


(thextreme examynacion of deth by Subgetts upon the onely will and 
the Fyer) thextremitye in that behalf __ pleasur of the said ordynaries . . . 
and so is utterly destroyed. without eny accusour provyd 
. . . for the more part suche fame or presentment sumtyme ys 
wytnessesas ben brought fourth for and maybe informyd vexid and trob- 
the same be they but iiin nombre led to the perill of their 
neuer so sore diffamed of litle lifs their shames costs and 
trouthe or credence aduersaries expenses. 
or enemies to the partie yet they 
shalbe allowed and 
enabled onlye by the Discrecyon of 
the said ordenaryes . . . and ther- 
uppon sufficient cause to 
procede to iudgement to delyuer 
the partie so accused either to 
the seculer handes (and so to 
be burned) after abiuracion without 
remedie and afore if he Submytte 
himself to compell him when best 
happeneth to make his purgacion 
and bere a Faggotte to his extreme 
shame and utter undoing. 


The explicit mention of burning in the first version of C, the 
references to destruction and the secular arm have all gone in D. In 
the final version D refers to no severer penalty than penance at 
first and ends with the vague phrase ‘ trobled to the perill of their 
lifs’. Mr. Ogle has pointed out that C, deals with abuses in the 
procedure of ecclesiastical courts and then deals explicitly with 
heresy trials, while in D it is often difficult to tell whether the com- 
plaints refer to heresy or to lesser offences. C, implies that the 
judges in ecclesiastical courts took bribes and demands the appoint- 
ment of learned and well-endowed judges who will give judgment 
without fees or rewards. Both points are left out of D, which also 
omits the demand that the sacraments should be free. Again D 
omits C,’s allegation that the ecclesiastical judges take privy re- 

1 Merriman, op. cit. i. 107. The words in brackets were struck out. ‘The words in 
italics were inserted by Cromwell. 


*S.P. 2/L/195 : Words in brackets were struck out and those in italics inserted. 
Only the final version of the first 130 words is given. 
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wards and the complaint that those wrongfully accused could not 
recover damages. On the other hand D does add three items not 
in C, while the insertion which begins ‘. . . itis not intended . . . to 
take away from the said ordinaries their authority to correct and 
punish the detestable crime of heresy ’, also asks ‘ that some reason- 
able declaration may be knowen unto your people how they may if 
they will eschew the peril of heresy ’. D also originally followed C, 
in alleging that the proctors in the Arches would not reveal cases 
concerning the royal prerogative for fear of losing their offices. 
But where C, asked that the king should nominate proctors, sworn 
to maintain the royal prerogative and to expedite laymen’s causes, 
D continues, ‘Whereby ther is supposed great concelement of 
such things as toucheth the dymynycon of your crowne and 
dignite royall whiche necesseryly nedith to be provyded for by yor 
excellent wisedom’.1 It may remain a matter of opinion whether 
these alterations constitute a watering down of C, and C,, but D 
certainly does soften some of the anti-clerical phraseology and al- 
legations made in C. Cromwell’s corrections to C are mostly in the 
same direction. If C, belongs to 1529, alterations might have been 
necessary in order to bring it up to date, by taking account of the 
statutes of probate and mortuaries, but not all the changes made 
were of this sort. The main alterations made more appeal to the 
interests and prejudices of the king, while leaving out some of the 
anti-clerical grievances and demands, found in C, which might have 
made more appeal to the Commons.?* 

E * is a fair copy of D as revised ; it omits the section concerning 
the proctors in the Arches, which was struck out during the revision 
of D. As we have already seen, this may suggest that the revision 
took place some time after the first or second week of February, when 
Warham may have reformed this abuse.* 

We may now summarize what has been learnt from the drafts. 
A and C, might belong to either 1529 or 1532, though there is good 
reason for thinking that C, is later than February 1531. If the 
sections on heresy in C, favour the later date, then it might well be 
argued that their absence in A favours 1529, though A’s probable 
lack of completeness weakens this argument. B and C, may 
belong to 1529, though a later date would not be impossible. A and 
B were revised by Cromwell. C, and C, were produced, incor- 
porating most of these revisions, while considerable new sections, 
not found in A, appear in C,. C, and C, were also revised by Crom- 
well and form the basis of D, which was revised by Audeley and 
others. Much of these successive revisions was apparently aimed at 
removing any suspicion that the petitioners favoured heresy. 

1S.P. 2/L/197 ; Merriman, op. cit. i. 105-6. 


* For an attempt to explain these changes see p. 630. 
® Ogle, op. cit., pp. 324-30. * See above, p. 621. 
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Til 


We must now examine the origin of the Supplication and the 
circumstances which shaped it. 

Dr. Elton, having rejected Hall’s account, wishes to argue that 
‘D was drawn up before the agitation in the Commons began ’, and 
further that ‘the Government were very likely working on the 
Supplication before ever the parliament met in 1532. ...’* He 
produces two pieces of evidence which, so he claims, prove the 
first contention and support the second. 

The first is the existence of 


a draft act of parliament, belonging to the session of 1532, which, 
being corrected largely by Cromwell . . . must have been a govern- 
ment draft. . . . This draft after an extravagant preamble asserting 
. . . the supremacy of the Crown, prohibited convocation from legis- 
lating without the king’s consent, thus embodying in a statute one of 
the most important points in the Supplication. It looks very much 
as though the government was at first in two minds whether to 
proceed by act of parliament or by direct action in convocation rein- 
forced by a commons’ petition and if this interpretation is sound it 
would have to be taken that the action in the commons was prepared 
—that D was prepared—before Supplication came up in the commons.? 


It is difficult to follow Dr. Elton in these speculations, since he 
seems to have temporarily forgotten that A, D, and E explicitly ask 
for the Commons’ complaints to be remedied by legislation. There- 
fore it is as plausible, or perhaps even more plausible, to suppose that 
the act was drafted in answer to a petition from the Commons, as 
the Act against Citations, dealing with a minor grievance in the 
Supplication, presumably was. The Act against Citations became 
law, but this draft act may never have reached parliament in any form. 

Dr. Elton claims that his second piece of evidence provides 
proof. This is a list of memoranda, accepted as being in Audeley’s 
hand, on the back of the first folio of D. 


This list cannot be a list of the acts passed. of which sixteen are 
missing, including even the Act of Annates. . . it can therefore be 
only either a list of matters in the preparing of which . . . Audeley 
was concerned, or a list of bills received by the Speaker. . . . Which- 
ever explanation is correct, they both make certain that D was 
drafted before the commons began to discuss the Supplication. If 
these are Audeley’s private memoranda . . . the inclusion of the act 
for the import of wine . . . proves the list, and with it draft D, to be 
earlier than 14 February : that act had passed by then. If the list is 
of bills received, it must have been made early in the session, before 
that same bill came up. In any case D precedes the first appearance 
of the Supplication in the house of commons.3 


1 Ante, \xvi. 514-15. ® Ibid. 3 Ibid. p. $15. 
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These memoranda are very difficult to read, but they consist of a 
list of thirty-three items. Thirty-four acts were passed in 1532, so it 
cannot be a complete list of those acts. However, a careful reading 
does not reveal any items that can be definitely identified as private 
memoranda and the Act of Annates is mentioned.! Twenty-seven of 
the items clearly refer to acts passed in 1532 ; six are doubtful, but 
they can be plausibly identified with such acts.* If all thirty-three 
identifications are accepted, the only missing act whould be chapter 
two, for the making of gaols. If it is a list of between twenty-eight 
and thirty-three acts of parliament out of a total passed of thirty-four 
while included in the twenty-eight are all the private acts passed, it 
would seem more reasonable to suppose that it was scribbled down 
towards the end of the session, or even after the end, rather than 
towards the beginning, or before it began. Dr. Elton’s arguments 
on this point fail to carry conviction ; there is no proof that D was 
prepared before the Commons began to agitate, still less that it was 
ready before the session began in January. 

However Dr. Elton has another argument derived from D : 
Had the draft been handled inside the house in a commons’ commit- 
tee—and only a committee could have produced corrections in 
several hands—it would have been impossible for the Speaker’s hand 
to appear on it : even in the Reformation Parliament procedure was 
sufficiently developed to assure us of that. Audeley, however, was 


not only Speaker, he was . . . a king’s serjeant. That is to say he was 
one of the king’s legal counsel, who were the normal draftsmen of 
government legislation. . . . The council—that is the government— 


prepared draft D.® 


This statement has every air of confidence, but it is based on assump- 
tion, not on evidence. In fact we do not know enough about pro- 
cedure to be sure of the Speaker’s part in it and what we do know 
does not confirm these assumptions. Dr. Elton tries to support 
them by references to Elizabethan practice, as described by Sir 
Thomas Smith and Sir John Neale.* Neither of the passages cited 
has anything to say about petitions to the Crown : they both deal 
with procedure on bills. By 1581 it was expected that the Speaker 
would not take part in debates or sit on committees. But in the 
parliament of 1586-7 the Speaker was on the committee to consider 


1 Item twenty-seven was read by Mr. R. Sharpe France as ‘annetes’ ; another possible 
reading would be ‘ annetys ’. 

? For example item six, which Dr. Elton read very plausibly as ‘ for Sct York’, and 
which might also be read ‘ for W. York ’, probably refers to 23 Henry VIII, cap. 19, an 
act prompted by a petition from York for the removal of fishing weirs, impeding 
navigation in the Ouse and Humber. 3 Ante, Ixvi. 511. 

* De Republica Anglorum, ed. Alston, pp. 43ff. ; J. E. Neale, The Elizabethan House of 
Commons (London, 1949) pp. 393-402. Smith does not say anything about the Speaker’s 
exclusion from committees. 

5 Neale, Elizabeth and her Parliaments (1953), p- 422. There was no absolute ban; 
Speaker Glanville spoke in the committee on supply in May 1640 (S. R. Gardiner, 
History of England (1884), ix. 114). 
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aid to the Netherlands and to draft a petition to the queen on the 
subject ; a draft of the petition in his hand survives.’ If this could 
happen after procedure had begun to harden under Elizabeth, there is 
every reason to think that it could have happened under Henry VIII. 
What little we know about the Speaker in this period suggests that his 
position was a somewhat ambivalent one, so we may see Audeley 
both as a servant of the Crown and the spokesman of the Commons.? 

We cannot be certain that D was produced by a committee of the 
Commons, but the presence of Audeley’$ hand among the corrections 
is not incompatible with such an origin. As he was a royal servant, 
his advice may have been especially welcome, as a means of ensuring 
that the petition so far as possible was acceptable to the king. Again 
Dr. Elton assumes that Cromwell was a member of Commons’ 
committees in 1529 ; he may or may not have been, but he was even 
more likely to have been a member of committees in 1532, when he 
was a councillor. This would explain the presence of the drafts 
among his papers.® 

Dr. Elton has offered no conclusive evidence that D was prepared 
before the session of 1532 began, or that it was solely the work of 
the Government. We may agree that D was influenced by a desire 
to express the grievances in a form acceptable to the king and that it 
may have been revised by some of his councillors, as well as by 
Audeley ; the revision may well have taken place in the Commons 
rather than in the council. There is no evidence in D that the 
Supplication was first presented to the Commons as a finished docu- 
ment, composed by the council, before the Commons had expressed 
any grievances. 


IV 


We shall now consider what evidence there is for dating when 
the Supplication took shape. . But first we must clear away a 


1] am indebted to Sir John Neale for his kindness in sending me this information 
before it was published in Elizabeth I and her Parliaments, 1584-1601 (London, 1957), 
pp. 176-80. His letter also expressed the opinion ‘ that one need mot assume that the 
Speaker was excluded from committees in Henry VIII’s reign—particularly when a 
petition to the Crown was to be drafted. Indeed, I would be inclined to think that at 
that time he probably was involved and probably played the leading part.’ 

* Professor Roskell considers that before 1485 ‘. . . there is little justification for 
believing that the Speaker, whatever his personal inclinations may have been, was able 
to speak other than as the commons allowed him ’ and that he was usually freely elected 
(Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xxiii(1950), 52). There is no information to indicate his position from 
1485 to 1523 ; More in 1523 was a royal servant, he urged the Commons to vote supply 
and was rewarded for his services to the Crown, but he is also the first Speaker known to 
have asked for the privilage of free speech and he may have refused to answer on behalf 
of the Commons, until instructed by them to speak. Hall mentions the eloquence with 
which Audeley expounded the Commons’ views before the king on two occasions in 
1529 and 1531 (pp. 766, 775). 

* Indeed, as instructions for drafting legislation for this session survive (S.P. Henry 
VII, i. 380-3), it is worth noting that they make no reference to the matter of the 
Supplication. 


* Especially in view of the insertions (see above p. 624, n. 8). 
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misapprehension of Dr. Elton’s : ‘It has further been shown that 
the device of petitioning the king for replies from the clergy to the 
Commons’ complaints (the device that is of the Supplication) oe 
adopted or at least suggested on one other occasion . . . in 1529.”! 
But, unlike the Commons’ petition of 1529,? A, C,, D, and E do not 
ask for replies from the clergy. A, D and E ask for the king to 
promote legislation in parliament according to his judgment. When 
he received the Supplication the king adopted the part of arbitrator 
and judge of their complaints ; he temporized about the Commons’ 
request for legislation and submitted their grievances to the clergy. 
Dr. Elton is so sure that the whole episode was planned in advance 
by the Government that he assumes that what happened was pre- 
cisely what the Commons had demanded. But the documents 
show that the Commons did not ask for the procedure of 1529 to 
be adopted, though they did submit the remedying of their grievances 
to the discretion of the king. It was the king who chose to follow 
that procedure. A consideration of this, together with the fact that 
the Commons’ request for a dissolution implied speedy legislation 
about their grievances, casts some doubt on Dr. Elton’s thesis that 
the Supplication was solely a Government-inspired document. 

The letter of Norfolk of 28 February shows that the Commons’ 
grievances against the Church courts were well known by then. On 
24 February Warham registered a protest that he did not hold him- 
self bound by anything enacted in this parliament to the prejudice of 
the papacy or that derogated from the authority or liberties of his 
see of Canterbury. This was perhaps primarily a protest in anticipa- 
tion of the passing of the Act of Annates, but the reservation about 
the liberties of his see suggests that Warham feared an attack on 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and privileges in England, not simply 
sanctions against the papacy. Thus by the last week in February the 
Commons’ views and mood must have been clearly expressed and 
Warham may have suspected that the king or some of his councillors 
proposed to take advantage of this. Chapuys wrote on 6 March, 
‘An attempt is now being made to abrogate the authority of the 
Archbishops over other prelates and give it to this king as sovereign 
head of the English Church. The earl of Wiltshire is the principal 
advocate of this measure and has been heard to say before a portion 
of the assembly that he is ready to maintain . . . that no Pope or pre- 
late can exercise jurisdiction, promulgate laws or enforce ordinances 
in this country.” His words are obscure ; they may suggest that 
an attack on clerical jurisdiction also took place in the lords, or they 
may be based on a confused report of the first paragraphs of the 
Supplication. 


1 Ante, \xvi. 516. 2 Brit. Mus. Cotton MSS. Cleopatra, F ii, fo. 257. 
3 Wilkins, iii. 746. Burnet quotes a copy dated 9 February, but presumably this is 
an error ( History, i. 169). * Span. Cal. p. 405. 
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Again according to Chapuys, the king had considerable difficulty 
in getting the annates bill through both houses, during the first weeks 
of March, though both he and Norfolk claimed that the bill was the 
result of popular pressure. The Supplication was presented to the 
king on 18 March and parliament was prorogued ten days later. 


V 


Dr. Elton does not profess to follow the subsequent history of 
the Supplication in detail. But his sketch seems to imply that with 
the submission of the clergy in May 1532 its history had come to an 
end.? Since the whole device of the Supplication was due to the 
Government’s initiative, its importance and effectiveness presum- 
ably ceased, once the Government had attained its objective. Such 
a view begs several questions. Even if it were firmly established 
that the Supplication was wholly a Government device, it would 
still be necessary to show that the Submission was the original 
objective of the Government and represented the complete fulfil- 
ment of its plans. Finally the effect of the Supplication and its 
influence on subsequent legislation or events are relevant to any 
attempt to assess its character or even its origins. 

The first problem is, what the king and his advisers hoped for 
when parliament met again after Easter. Before Easter the Com- 
mons had rejected the bill of primer seisin, no supply had been 
granted, the bill of annates had passed both houses, but by about the 
third week of April it was clear that it was not going to have any 
immediate effect on Rome’s attitude to the divorce. The first 
Government business seems to have been a request for supply on 
10 April. The Commons made a singularly cautious response to 
this by voting one fifteenth. The Venetian envoy thought that the 
divorce had already been discussed in parliament in March and that 
Gardiner had revealed that the pope could do nothing further, while 
Warham had spoken against the king on this issue on 15 March.‘ 
He thought that the main purpose of the session after Easter would 
be to settle the divorce.® Hall tells us that some time in April a 
member of the Commons had spoken against the divorce.* Dr. 
Elton mentions two draft bills for providing parliamentary sanc- 
tion for a divorce though, for reasons which he does not explain, he 
dates them towards the end of 1532.7 On 30 April Henry passed 
the answer of the ordinaries to a delegation of the Commons, 
remarking that it was ‘ very sophisticall and nothing auoydyng the 
greues of the lay people’ ; he also delivered a lengthy oration, 


* Span. Cal. pp. 411, 416-17. Pollard argued that the Houses resisted the con- 
ditional character of the act (Henry VIII, p. 290). 


7 — a 532-3. ® Hall, pp. 785-6. 
/enetian Cal. pp. 329, 330. 5 Ibid. p. 331. 
® Op. cit. p. 788. ” History, xxxix (1954), 231. 
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asserting that his marriage was invalid.1 Chapuys thought that 
Henry was trying to win support for the divorce by promising the 
Commons his support against ‘ the encroachments of the ecclesiasti- 
cal power and the rigours of the inquisition, which, I am told, are 
greater here than in Spain . . .’.? 

But Henry’s first known action was to try to obtain a subsidy 
from the clergy on 8 May. The clergy showed little enthusiasm 
for this, but their petition for the king’s favour only produced on 
10 May articles from the king, demanding that they should not make 
canons without royal assent and that they should submit existing 
canons for revision to a commission appointed by the king from the 
parliament and the clergy.* On 23 April the Venetian envoy had 
reported that the French and English bishops had lately claimed that 
they could not assent to the divorce ‘ without the Pope’s consent, 
because when created they swear not to oppose the Pope’s wishes. . .’.4 
On 11 May Henry laid the bishops’ oath to the pope before a delega- 
tion of the Commons, saying that it made the bishops ‘ but halfe our 
subiectes ’ and asking the Commons ‘ to inuent some ordre that we 
be not thus deluded of our Spirituall subiectes ’.6 On 13 May the 
clergy offered to submit to the king with reservations ; the next day 
parliament was prorogued. On the 15th convocation submitted 
without reservations and was also prorogued.* According to Hall, 
the prorogation of parliament was because of a sudden outbreak of 
plague at Westminster.? Chapuys’s somewhat obscure remarks 
about the opposition of More, Gardiner and the bishops led Pollard 
to presume that the prorogation was made because the king had 
lost control of the upper house.* Whatever its cause, the proroga- 
tion was so sudden that the fifteenth granted was never accepted and 
nothing more was heard of the clerical subsidy. More resigned 
the Great Seal shortly afterwards and Gardiner was certainly out of 
favour for the time being. The Submission of the Clergy was so 
little publicized that Chapuys had apparently still not heard of it by 
31 May.® 

Neither the Venetian envoy nor Chapuys is a very reliable author- 
ity for parliamentary proceedings, still less for the king’s intentions, 
yet there clearly was a general expectation that the divorce might be 
brought before parliament in some way. According to both Hall 
and Chapuys there was some apparently spontaneous opposition to 
the divorce in the Commons. The king undoubtedly defended the 
prospect of a divorce to the Commons and showed much greater 


1 Hall, pp. 788-9. * Span. Cal. pp. 440-1, also p. 446. 
3 Wilkins, iii. p. 749. e Ven. Cal. p. 333. 
5 Hall, p. 789. ® Wilkins, iii. 749. 


? Hall, p. 78. But Henry was still at Westminster on the 16th, when he received the 
submission of the clergy. 

8 Span. Cal. p. 446 ; Pollard, Henry VIII, pp. 293-4. 

® Span. Cal. pp. 450-1. 
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willingness to pursue the programme of the Supplication than he 
had done in March. Moreover there is evidence that further 
ecclesiastical legislation was before the Commons and was inter- 
rupted by the prorogation.! ‘ The bill of porcions in the lieu of 
mortuaries ’ and ‘ The answers of the prelates’ had been read twice, 
while ‘the resumption of the liberties, etc. of the prelates’, ‘ the 
othes of the prelates ’ and ‘ the bille of the tythes in London’ had 
been read once. The first bill may have been in answer to the com- 
plaints in the Supplication. Whatever the contents of these bills, 
they can hardly have been welcome to the clergy. It may have been 
the threat of these bills and the fear of worse to come that induced 
the clergy to submit. 

The prorogation may have been accidental, as Hall suggests, it 
may have been because the king lost control of the Lords, as Pollard 
conjectured, or because the king feared that he could not be sure of a 
favourable reception for the divorce in one or both the houses,* or 
there may have been some sort of bargain with the clergy for at 
least a temporary halt to anti-clerical legislation from the Commons 
and fiscal demands from the king, in return for the Submission. Mr. 
Scarisbrick has shown that the clergy bargained for their pardon in 
1531 and got some concessions.‘ They may have been attempting 
a similar move when they petitioned the king for his favour in May 
1532. It may be significant that only one of the ecclesiastical 
measures interrupted by the prorogation was ever enacted.’ In so 
far as the demands of the Commons might weaken the Church’s 
weapons against heresy, the king’s sympathies were likely to be with 
the clergy rather than with the Commons in the long run. The 
Submission empowered the king to appoint a commission to review 
the canons and constitutions of the Church. This might have been 
a way of remedying some of the Commons’ grievances, but the king 
never appointed commissioners. 

If the king’s main objective was the divorce, the submission of 
the clergy was only a stage in that direction. He still needed some 
sort of parliamentary legislation or means to circumvent Warham’s 
opposition, or both. The intimidation of Warham by means of 
praemunire proceedings was begun. Warham prepared to resist,® 
but he died on 22 August. At about this time royal policy was set 


*S.P. 1/74/146 (L. and P. vi, no. 120) is a list of ‘ Billes depenyng in the comen’ 
Hous syns the last prorogacion’. It includes two bills (‘ the statute of apparell ’ and 
‘ beyf and motton to be sold by weight’) with titles corresponding to those of acts passed 
in 1533 (24 Henry VIII, cap. 13 and 3). 

* This may be related to the draft bill (L. and P. xv, no. 501, discussed in Bull. Ins. 
Hist. Res. xxv. 131), but it may have been a more comprehensive measure. 

* On May 13 the Nuncio presented the brief urging Henry to take back Catherine as 
his wife. This may have increased the uncertainty (Span. Cal. p. 447). 

* Camb. Hist. Journ. xii. 33-5. 


* The bill about London’s tithes may have been the origin of 27 Henry VIII, cap. 21. 
®* Ogle, op. cit. pp. 353-4. 
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forth in ‘ A Glasse of the truthe ’, a work produced under Henry’s 
supervision.! This is a dialogue between a lawyer and a divine which 
rehearses the arguments against the validity of the marriage and 
argues that the case should be tried in England without papal inter- 
ference. The divine concludes, ‘. . . methinketh the succession of 
this realm ought not to be ordered by forreins; for if it should. . . 
they were the rulers and orderers of this realm and not the king and 
his parliament . . . the king’s highnes and his parliament should 
earnestly press the metropolitans of this realm (their unjust oath 
made to the pope notwithstanding) to set an end shortly in this. . .”. 
This was probably written before Warham died and was still being 
officially circulated in December. An attempt to implement these 
suggestions exists in a draft act* which empowers ‘the Arch- 
byshoppes metropolitanes or oon of them’ 5 in consultation with 
other clergy to establish the facts about the marriage and to deter- 
mine whether it is valid according to divine law. To enact this 
would have meant a breach with Rome which would have made it 
impossible to obtain the bulls for Cranmer’s canonical institution as 
archbishop. Parliament had been prorogued until November, but 
it was then prorogued again until February ; the official reason given 
was Henry’s absence in France. When parliament met in February 
the necessary bulls were being granted in Rome and Cromwell had 
helped to devise a somewhat different solution for the king’s great 
matter. The session was devoted to the Act of Appeals, rather than 
to finishing the legislation begun in 1532. This presumably 
satisfied the king for the time being and may have encouraged 
Cromwell in more far-reaching plans, but it did nothing to remedy 
the grievances expressed in the Supplication. If nothing was ever 

1N. Pocock, Records of the Reformation, Oxford, 1870, ii. 385-421 ; i. pp. xx-xxii. 

® Ibid. ii, 418-19. 

® Ibid. i. p. xxi, shows that it was in print and being circulated in Oxford by 17 
September. Sometime after Easter 1532 the king’s printer also issued St. German’s 
‘. . . diuision betwene the spiritualtie and temporaltie ’, which repeated many of the 
grievances of the Supplication and particularly attacked the use of ¢x officio procedures 
and indiscriminate accusations of heresy. Gairdner argued that this is further evidence 
of the official inspiration of the Supplication, but the work was written after the 
Supplication, since it refers to 23 Henry VIII, cap. i (ed. cit. p. 238). Unlike ‘ A Glasse of 
the truthe ’, there is no evidence that it was officially inspired, though it may have been 
meant as a reminder to the clergy that the king might still take up the Commons’ 
grievances. Throughout 1533 More was engaged in public controversy with St. 
German, contending that any softening of the treatment of heretics would produce 


fatal results. If St. German was Henry’s spokesman, the publication of More’s attacks 
would hardly have been allowed. 

*$.P. 2/N/155-62. Dr. Elton (History, xxxix (1954), 231) ascribes the draft to 
Audeley and finds it ‘ half-hearted’. The pope is accused of imitating some of his 
predecessors *‘ wch nothyng ells desired but to aspire to the most supreme honors and 
auctorytes of the world and to usurpe upon the lurisdiccons and prerogatyfes of all 
cristen princs ’ (fo. 156). 

5 This suggests that either Warham’s recalcitrance or the vacancy of his see was 
being allowed for. 

* L. and P. v, no. 1515. 
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heard of the matter again, this would be strong evidence in favour of 
Dr. Elton’s view that the Commons were not deeply concerned 
about it in 1532.’ 

About June 1533 More wrote to Erasmus, ‘ Rex videtur adversus 
haereticos acrior quam Episcopi ipsi’.* The alliance of Crown and 
clergy for the destruction of heresy, strengthened and re-affirmed in 
1531, was still very much in evidence. Early in 1534 Thomas 
Phillype, citizen of London, petitioned the Commons, complaining 
that he had been imprisoned in the Tower for three years by the 
bishop of London. The bishop had ministered certain articles to 
him, which the bishop affirmed to be notorious, though he could not 
prove one of them, and insisted that Phillype should abjure. 
Phillype begged the Commons to intercede for him to the chancellor 
for a writ of corpus cum causa’ On 7 February his petition was sent 
by the Commons to the Lords, but two days later the Lords refused 
to consider it and returned it to the Commons as frivolous.£ On 
2 March the Commons raised Phillype’s case again and asked for an 
answer from the bishop of London, but all the peers refused ‘ una 
Voce’. On 5 March ® 


the Comyn house wente before the kyng in to hys palayse and the 
speker made a preposyssyon to the kyng to and in the name of all hys 
subgyets, desyryng his grace of reformacon of the acts made by the 
spiritualtye in the convocacon ayenste hys grace and hys subgyets in 
callyng many of hys subgetts to the corts ex ofycio and not knowyng 
there accuser and to cawse them to abyower or ells to borne them for 
pure malys and apon there abhomynabyll cursys takyng of tythes and 
offryngs contrary to justyse and that they were juggs and partyes in 
ther owne cawsys. Therfor at that tyme hyt was ordeyned that viii 
of the lower house and viii of the hyer house and xvi Byshopps 


with hothyr of the clergye shulde dyscusse the mater and the kyng to 
be umpere. .. . 


* Dr. Elton’s views are somewhat contradictory: while the heresy clauses of C, 
represent ‘ the authentic voice of the commons and genuine legitimate grievances ” in 
1529 (ante, Ixvi. 524-5), he doubts whether similar complaints in 1532 ‘ were genuinely 
the commons’ complaints ’ (p. 514). 

* Erasmi Epistolae, ed. Allen, x. 259. 3 L. and P. vii, no. 155. 

; Lords Journals, i. 65,66. ‘The presence was 44 lay and 34 spiritual Lords. 

Ibid. p. 71. 

* Brit. Mus. Harleian MSS. 2252, fo. 34%. Dr. Elton, for reasons left unexplained, 
attributes this account to 1532 and thinks it is an account of the presentation of the 
Supplication, though he admits that the date does not fit this view (ante, xvi. 512, n. 1). 
The account comes from the commonplace book of a London citizen and the page in 
question is headed ‘ the acts of parlement passyd in ffeuer and marche the xxv* yere of 
. » » » henry the viiit® . . . 1534”. There follows a list of the acts passed in that session 
in the middle of which in the same hand comes the account quoted, which begins 
‘itm the V'® day of marche’. Moreover there is independent evidence that some such 
meeting took place in 1534. On 8 March Rokewood wrote to Lord Lisle, ‘On Thurs- 
day last the whole Parliament were with the king at York Place for three hours, and 
afterwards all the lords went into the Council House at Westminster. . .’ (L. and P. vii, 


no. 34). In 1534 the 8 March was a Sunday, so the Thursday would have been 
5 March. 
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The last sentence may perhaps refer to the Act for the Submission 
of the Clergy, passed in this session, which once again empowered 
the king to appoint a commission of thirty-two to abrogate or con- 
firm the canons and constitutions of the Church, subject to the king’s 
approval (25 Henry VIII, cap. 19).1. On 26 March the Lords were 
dealing with a bill about heretics from the Commons and appear to 
have amended it.* This presumably produced 25 Henry VIII, 
cap. 14 which repealed 2 Henry IV, cap. 15, because its words were 
so general ‘that unneth the most expert and best lerned man. . . 
diligently lying in wait upon himselfe can... avoyd the. . . daunger 
of the same acte. . . yf he should be examyned upon such capcious 
interrogatoryes by the Ordinaries . . . in cases where they will 
suspecte any person... of heresy ...’. It then provided that 
accusations of heresy must be made by presentment, or by at least 
two witnesses, that the trial must be in open court and that, if the 
Ordinary refused bail, it might be granted by two justices of peace at 
their discretion. 

A draft heresy bill survives, which Dr. Elton attributes to 1529. 
This date is uncertain, but we may agree with him that there is no 
trace of official inspiration about it.3 There is a long denunciatory 
preamble, damaged at the beginning, which appears to refer to the 
provisions of the proclamation against heresy of March 1529, a cir- 
cumstance which may favour Dr. Elton’s proposed date.‘ It de- 
clares that the Ordinaries uncharitably arrest such as either ‘ dothe 
preche speke or reason against their detestable and shamefull lyving ’, 
ot who have otherwise troubled them ‘ and them in prison do kepe 
under the colour . . . of heresy ’, while the Ordinaries gather ‘ feyned 
articles for them to be examened of and so perforced other to abjure 
and remayne in perpetuall prison or ells to be burned ’, without any 
proofs or witnesses. The bill enacts that diocesans must not pro- 
secute for malice and must have at least two honest and credible 
witnesses, not at variance with the accused, that the accused shall 
have a true copy of all matter against him, indifferent counsel for his 
defence if required, and shall be tried within three months of his 
arrest. Bail was to be allowed with not more than two sureties and 
in a reasonable sum. When anyone is handed over to the secular 
power, the whole matter must be certified : the certificate is to be 
taken as an indictment at common law and process to be used, as 
if he were indicted of felony. This bill is more anti-clerical in tone 
and more drastic in its reforms of procedure than the act of 1534. 
The preamble’s mention of burning and the anxiety to provide 
opportunity for reconsideration, before execution by the secular 


1 Once again the king failed to appoint a commission. 

* LJ. pp. 80-1, the Commons may have produced two separate bills about heretics. 
* P.R.O. S.P. 2/N/20-22 ; Bull. Ins. Hist. Res. xxv. 122. 

* But this proclamation was re-issued (see above p. 622, n. 1). 
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power, may favour a date after 1531. The bill clearly provides 
remedies for the abuses of which the heresy clauses of C, complained 
It may belong to 1529, or it may have been drawn up to implement 
the Supplication, or it may belong to the first session of 1534. 
Whichever date is adopted the bill is a valuable piece of evidence, 
concerning the strength of feeling about heresy trials. It may lend 
some support to the view that D was a watering down of C,’s 
complaints on this subject. 

Thus we have to envisage a section of the Commons persisting 
from the beginning of 1532, or from 1529, in an attack on the pro- 
cedure in heresy trials. So far as we know, the king was not likely 
to be very sympathetic ; he certainly neglected two opportunities 
offered to him for reforming the canon law. In 1532 More, 
Gardiner, and probably Norfolk would have been hostile. In 1534 
many, or possibly a majority, of the lay peers refused to consider 
even an-individual petition arising from these procedures. We know 
that the Commons persisted in rejecting bills on wardship and uses, 
already agreed to by the king and the Lords, and that in the end they 
obtained a compromise.! They may well have been capable of 


persistence over heresy proceedings, though here too they probably 
had to be satisfied with a compromise. 


VI 


If we allow that such views were strongly and persistently held 
in the Commons, we may be less ready to accept views which sup- 
pose that the Commons were unable to pursue their grievances 
without elaborate prompting and planning from the Court. This 
should lead to a search for alternative explanations, however tenta- 
tive. As usual it is easier to be negative, so much of the conclusion 
will be spent in reviewing what appear to be the inadequacies of 
Dr. Elton’s reconstruction. 

Dr. Elton fails to establish his view that Hall’s evidence may be 
discarded whenever the convenience of later historians seems to 
demand it. He produces no evidence which rebuts Hall’s account 
of the Commons’ proceedings in 1532. When he writes ‘the 
government were very likely working on the Supplication, before 
ever parliament met in 1532. . .’, what does he mean ? Does the 
Government include Gardiner, More and Norfolk ? Any account 
which supposes that the king’s advisers were all agreed at the begin- 
ning of 1532 would soon run into difficulties. The king no doubt 
knew that he wanted a divorce, but he must have received contra- 
dictory prescriptions for obtaining it from Gardiner and Norfolk on 
the one hand and Wiltshire and Cromwell on the other. This may 
help to explain the somewhat confused circumstances of the proroga- 


* Holdsworth, History of English Law, iv. 449-61, 464-5. 
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tion in May, which do not fit in very well with an assumption that 
the king was working from a master plan, devised before parliament 
met in January. 

In January and February the Crown seems to have given priority 
to its bills about feudal prerogatives and annates. Division and 
uncertainty among the council may have encouraged Wiltshire and 
Cromwell to try to use the grievances of the Commons to serve the 
king’s and their own ends. Cromwell was presumably the leading 
councillor in the Commons, hence the presence of the drafts among 
his papers. From April or May until at least October, the plan most 
favoured would seem to have been that of obtaining parliamentary 
sanction for a divorce found in ‘ A Glasse . . .’ and the draft bill. As 
the divorce would also need the sanction of the clergy, the king may 
have been prepared to use the Commons’ anti-clerical programme as 
a means of threatening the clergy. This is not to say that he drew up 
that programme, or that he was eager to curb or destroy the powers 
of the clergy in cases of heresy: after all, Tyndale opposed the 
divorce. Both‘ A Glasse.. .’ and the draft bill stressed the succes- 
sion question : if the validity of the marriage were to be decided 
abroad, this would be a dangerous infringement of the prerogatives 
of king and parliament, since it would affect the succession, while to 
leave the succession in a female brought risk of civil war. This 
approach emphasized prudential political considerations and concen- 
trated on dealing with the king’s individual case. Such a solution 
was not impracticable: it would have settled the succession first and 
regulated relations with Rome afterwards. This would have led to 
at least a temporary breach with Rome and, if no compromise were 
forthcoming, it might soon have made more general legislation neces- 
sary. Although this was on the whole a conservative solution, its 
disadvantage was that it might be necessary to coerce the clergy by 
giving scope to the Commons’ anti-clericalism: a risk that was all the 
greater as long as Warham was alive. 

Warham’s death made an immediate breach with Rome undesir- 
able and created opportunities, which were only gradually understood 
and exploited, for the adoption of different tactics and eventually of a 
somewhat different strategy. This produced a solution which pro- 
ceeded from the general to the particular and so delayed giving a 
parliamentary confirmation to the divorce until the Act of Succession 
of 1534. There was another difference of some importance : the 
draft bill had preserved Mary’s right to the succession, if Henry had 
no issue male,! but the act of 1534 excluded Mary and her right was 
not restored until the Act of Succession of 1543. Thus the solution 
adopted was more radical than the one apparently envisaged in the 
summer of 1532 ; it was more in the interests of the Boleyn faction 


1S.P. 2/N/161-2. 
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at Court, but it had the disadvantage of postponing explicit parlia- 
mentary confirmation of the divorce and the succession until 1534. 

The evidence of the documents themselves suggests that A 
might belong to either 1529 or 1532, while C, more probably belongs 
to 1532. C, is in the form of a petition from the Commons, though 
it is corrected by Cromwell. If A belongs to 1532, this would con- 
firm Hall’s account, since Dr. Elton agrees that it is a genuine Com- 
mons’ petition. The lack of mention of heresy trials may tell against 
1532, but A may be incomplete, or heresy trials may have originally 
been dealt with in a separate document, such as the draft bill. If the 
differences between A and C, are wholly due to Cromwell, he intro- 
duced the heresy clauses (grievances which were certainly not in- 
vented by Cromwell) and the attack on heretical books. C, may 
well represent the Commons’ complaints in 1532. 

B may have originated in 1529, while C, is a copy of B which 
was later collated with C,. D is an anthology of grievances from 
1529 and later, whose tone and some of whose demands are more 
moderate than the original versions in C, and C,. Audeley played 
a part in the redrafting of D. He may have been consulted by the 
Commons, or acted as a member of a committee, giving guidance as 
to what might make the petition more acceptable to the king. 

The Commons, as their rejection of the bill of primer seisin, the 
smallness of their grant of supply and their possible restiveness about 
the bill of annates show, were not afraid to resist the royal wishes. 
But their demand for a dissolution may suggest that they wanted a 
speedy remedy for their grievances and were not so much concerned 
about the king’s bargainings with convocation and the papacy. The 
king and his councillors on the other hand wished to keep parliament 
in session, both for bargaining purposes and in order to obtain 
supply after Easter. The king was ready to make the most of-his 
chosen part of umpire between the clergy andthe Commons. At the 
beginning of May he was encouraging the Commons to consider the 
bishops’ oaths. But any hope of the Commons getting the pro- 
gramme of the Supplication enacted vanished, because of plague, or 
because of trouble in the Lords, or because the clergy were ready to 
submit. After the death of Warham, the next session was devoted 
to the somewhat different solution of the king’s great matter which 
was then possible. But in 1534 the Commons were able to return to 
their grievances. The heresy laws were amended and the enactment 
of the Submission of the Clergy held out some promise of the reform 
of the canon law. The king showed little inclination to carry out 
this promise and indeed ex officio procedures remained a grievance of 


? Dr. Elton sees some significance in the fact that A is written on one side of the 
paper, while B,C, and E are not. But another document which Dr. Elton accepts as a 
genuine Commons’ petition (Cotton MSS. Cleopatra, F ii, fo. 257) is written on both 
sides of the paper (ante, Ixvi. 509, 510). 
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the laity down to their abolition by the Long Parliament.! The 
tradition of anti-clericalism which took on Puritan and Erastian 
guises in later parliaments might have Sir Francis Knollys as a symbol 
of continuity. Sir Francis had sat in the Reformation Parliament 
and, when in 1593 he supported Morice’s attack on Whitgift and the 
ex officio oath,? we may be hearing an echo of the feelings of that 
earlier house of commons, of whose views we know so little. The 
Reformation allowed Henry to continue his réle of arbiter between 
clergy and laity, but, like his daughters in their differing fashions, he 
was in a very real sense the protector of the clergy, and this helped to 
make his title of supreme head the more palatable to them. 

Some such version of events would do less violence to the 
evidence than that offered by Dr. Elton. But other versions could 
be devised ; for example, many of Dr. Elton’s difficulties would 
disappear if he permitted himself the hypothesis that Cromwell 
became involved in helping to draft the Commons’ ecclesiastical 
grievances, grievances which began to be expressed soon after they 
met in 1532. The evidence at present available does not permit of 
any certainty, much must remain a matter of opinion, but some 
explanations can be shown to be more, or less, plausible than others. 


J. P. Cooper 
1M. H. Maguire, ‘ The Attack of the Common Lawyers on the oath Ex Officio ’ in 


Essays in History and Political Theory, presented to C. H. Meliwain (Harvard, 1936). 
2 J. E. Neale, Elizabeth I and her Parliaments 1584-1601 (London, 1957), pp. 271-2. 
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The Augmentation of 1709 : A Study in the 
Workings of the Anglo-Dutch Alliance 


EW verdicts could be more unanimous than that passed by 

English historians upon the conduct of the Dutch as allies in the 
War of the Spanish Succession. With scarcely a single dissenting 
voice they have been convicted of a general timorousness, backward- 
ness and obstructiveness. Marlborough hamstrung by the jealousy, 
stupidity or cowardice of Dutch generals and field-deputies ; the war 
effort in Spain fatally weakened by Dutch neglect ; allied unity 
menaced by Dutch readiness to make a separate peace : these are 
commonplaces of a tradition which still flourishes." 

Most vigorous traditions contain at least an element of truth, 
and no one would deny that the Dutch failed to measure up to 
England’s requirements. Few English historians, however, have 
seen fit to question whether such requirements were either reason- 
able or desirable, and even if they were (and if we ignore England’s 
own shortcomings), whether the uncontrovertible instances of this 
failure really justify a general indictment of inadequacy or worse. 
I neither intend nor desire to ‘ whitewash’ the Dutch, but there 
would seem to be a need for an approach to the workings of the 
alliance in rather less narrowly insular terms than have hitherto been 
in vogue. The traditional views of the Dutch attitude to the 
Portuguese alliance, of the Dutch réle in the peace negotiations of 
1709-10 and of Marlborough’s relations with Dutch generals in the 
field would quite certainly undergo some alteration as a result.? 

‘Recent examples, not particularly glaring, may be found in Maurice Ashley’s 
England in the Seventeenth Century (London, 1952), p. 196 (Marlborough as ‘ supreme 
commander’ of the Dutch forces), and p. 197 (Dutch dislike of the Portuguese 
alliance). The tradition, stemming originally from the dissatisfaction and disappoint- 
ment of Englishmen at the time of these events, has had Swift, Archdeacon Coxe and 
Frank Taylor as its most virulent and influential exponents, and may even be detected 
in Churchill’s biography of Marlborough. Trevelyan’s eminently fair-minded 
England under Queen Anne is something of an exception, but even so it might be instruc- 
tive to compare his treatment of the condominium of the Spanish Netherlands (e.g. 
Ramillies, pp. 136-8) with A. J. Veenendaal, Het Engels Nederlands Condominium in de 
Zuidelijke Nederlanden (Utrecht, 1945). Some penetrating comments on the work of 
modern British historians on this period may be found in P. Geyl, ‘ Moderne Historische 
Apologetiek in Engeland ’, in Kernproblemen van Onze Geschiedenis (Utrecht, 1937). 

* For the points mentioned see P. J. Welch, ‘ Maritime Powers and the Evolution of 
the War Aims of the Grand Alliance’ (unpublished M.A. thesis, London, 1940) 
pp. 122-3 ; B. van’t Hoff (ed.), Correspondence of John Churchill and Anthonie Heinsius, 
1701-1711 (Hague, 1951), pp. xii-xiii ; and Professor Geyl’s classic article ‘ Nederland’s 
Staatkunde in de Spaanse Successie-Oorlog ’, in Kernproblemen van onze Geschiedenis. 
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Such a task would be largely one of the re-interpretation of 
more or less undisputed facts. There is, however, at least one 
episode in the history of the Anglo-Dutch alliance of which the facts 
themselves have become distorted almost out of recognition, thanks 
to various ill-judged attempts to impose upon them the conven- 
tional pattern of Dutch backwardness, delay, and obstruction. The 
facts in question are those relating to the augmentation of the allied 
forces in the Low Countries in the winter of 1708-9. Around this 
subject has grown up a tradition, the acceptance of which by 
reputable historians is in itself argument enough for a wholesale 
reassessment of the history of the alliance. This tradition has 
recently been perpetuated, and even embellished, by the late Dr. 
W. A. Shaw in his posthumously published Calendar of Treasury Books 
for 1709. He devotes three pages of his Introduction to this work 
to a consideration of the circumstances which attended the augmen- 
tation of the British forces in Flanders. In so doing he provides a 
conveniently succinct statement of a time-honoured myth. 

Shaw begins by harking back to the joint augmentation of 
1702-3, when, he says, 

it had taken more than three months of negotiation and all Marl- 
borough’s patience and skill to induce the Dutch to agree to an 
equal Augmentation on their side, although the whole proposal had 
originated from themselves. But on the present occasion the 
British Parliament had not waited for the Dutch. They voted their 
own additional quota straight away and unanimously, and it was 
left to Marlborough to combat the reluctance of the States General 
to come into line with Great Britain. When they did finally, after 
interminable delay, agree to an increase it was only for 6,000 men, 
hired Troops. 

In connection with this subject of the Dutch attitude towards the 
Augmentation of the year 1709 there is a paragraph in Lamberty, 
Vol. V, p. 154, which produces a feeling of uneasiness and suspicion 
as to his complete reliability or impartiality as an historian. He 
asserts that the States General on the zoth November (presumably 
new style, which would mean 9-20 November) wrote to Queen 
Anne desiring her to make an Augmentation of Troops in order to 
press on the war with the utmost vigour. This statement is ir- 
reconcilable with the known course of events and would seem to be 
intended to screen the Dutch from the obloquy which their actual 
behaviour merited. It seems clear that Lamberty infers the contents 
of the States’ letter of that date from the contents of Queen Anne’s 
reply which he prints. The prime mover in the matter of this 
Augmentation was Marlborough and before it was mentioned in 
the Queen’s Speech he had learned the reluctance of the Dutch in 
the matter as well as the duplicity of Heinsius. And when he 
received the Queen’s commands to press the Dutch he spoke plainly. 


1 E.g. W. Coxe, Memiors of the Duke of Marlborough, ii. (London, 1818), 607 ; W. S. 
Churchill, Marlborough, His Life and Times, iv. (London, 1938), 50. 
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“I shall be sure to follow her Majesty’s commands’, he wrote to 
Godolphin, ‘in pressing the Dutch to their Augmentations, but I 
fear one third is the most we can expect, but I will press them to a 
re 

It was not until Marlborough had arranged his Treaties with 
the King of Prussia and made his arrangements with the Wurtem- 
burgers and Palatines that he returned to the Dutch and at last 
shamed them into agreeing a belated Augmentation of 6,000 men. 

It is this simple outline of fact which seems to throw a shadow 
of doubt and distrust on Lamberty’s narrative quoted above. To 
my mind that narrative shows a pro-Dutch bias." 


It would be regrettable if the authority of a distinguished 
scholar were to result in the acceptance of this ‘ simple outline ’, in 
which nearly all the relevant facts are either misrepresented or 
ignored. The aspersions on Lamberty’s ‘ complete reliability or 
impartiality’ are peculiarly unfortunate, since a critical study of 
Shaw’s narrative will reveal a strong, though no doubt unconscious, 
anti-Dutch bias. Indeed, it is Shaw himself, not Lamberty, who is 
guilty of using unjustifiable inference to bolster up a tendentious 
argument. 

Shaw’s prejudice is clearly demonstrated at the outset by his 
passing reference to the Augmentation of 1702-3. Nothing could 
be further from the truth than the suggestion that the Dutch showed 
themselves unwilling to contribute their share to an augmentation of 
troops which was being made on their initiative. When the first 
formal approach to the queen on this subject was made, on 16 
November (O.S.),? it was already known that the States were 
planning to increase their forces both by land and sea.3 Not long 
afterwards Stanhope, the English envoy at The Hague, learned that 
the Dutch leaders were thinking in terms of a joint augmentation of 
25,000 men for the allied armies in the Low Countries. The 
Dutch felt no doubt that England would join with them in the 
augmentation, since they knew Marlborough to be a strong sup- 
porter of the project. In their eyes the only uncertain element in 
the situation was the size of the English contribution, and they 
naturally desired to have some indication of the queen’s intentions 
in this matter before proceeding to a formal resolution.’ It came as 
a real shock to them to find the English Government reluctant to 
take any step towards an augmentation ; not for the last time in 
this war they had placed too much faith in Marlborough’s ability 

*W. A. Shaw, Calendar of Treasury Books, 1709, i. (London, 1949), pp. xi-xiii. 


* Dutch ambassadors to queen, 16/27 November 1702, Westminster, S. P. Holl. 
224 ; Dutch ambassadors to Greffier (transcript), 28 November 1702 (N.S.), West- 
minster, Add. MSS. 17677 YY. 

7 Stanhope to (Hedges ?), 6/17 November 1702, Hague, S. P. Holl. 224. 

* Ibid. Stanhope to Hedges, 27 November/8 December 1702, Hague. 


* Ibid. Same to same, 17/28 November 1702, Hague ; Marlborough to Heinsius. 
4 December 1702 (N.S.), Brill, van ’t Hoff, op. cit. pp. 38-9. r ; 
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to control his colleagues from afar. A polite refusal, excused by 
an unconvincing argument concerning parliamentary procedure, 
was the Ministry’s reply to the Dutch overtures. The States lost no 
time in pressing the queen to reverse this decision, and on 3 Decem- 
ber (O.S.) were rewarded for their persistence with the suggestion 
that alliances with Sweden and Bavaria would provide the necessary 
troops. Stanhope himself privately characterized this proposal 
as a ‘jest’, but the humour of it was lost upon the anxious Dutch 
leaders, who nevertheless continued both to exhort their recalci- 
trant ally and to show great diligence in negotiating for additional 
troops. 
There was a still greater shock in store for the Dutch. On 
27 January (N.S.), Stanhope presented to the States-General a 
memorial drawn up in accordance with a resolution taken by the 
house of commons some nine days before. By this England agreed 
to make an augmentation of 10,000 men provided that the United 
"Provinces broke off all trade and correspondence with the enemy. 
Previous English pressure to this end had been strongly and suc- 
cessfully resisted, both in this and in the Nine Years’ War but now 
the tory Commons were using something like open blackmail to 
force the Dutch to take this highly unpalatable and unpopular 
step.2, Despite their dismay at the English demand, the States- 
General hastened to press the provinces to consent to it, and on 
17 February (N.S.) they were able to embody this consent in a 
formal resolution.? Seven and a half weeks had elapsed between the 
Dutch request for an augmentation and the Commons’ formal 
consent ; the Dutch had taken only three weeks—a remarkably 
short time, considering the cumbersome nature of their constitution 
—to accept the English condition and thus clear away the last 
obstacle to concluding the treaties for hiring foreign troops which 
the States, in Stanhope’s words, had been ‘before -hand’ in 


1 Stanhope to Hedges, 27 November/8 December, 11/22 and 15/26 December 1702, 
22 December/2 January and 1/12 January 1702/3, Hague, S.P. Holl. 224 ; Stanhope 
to Stepney, 16 January 1703 (N.S.), Hague, Add. MSS. 7069 ; Proceedings of States- 
General on 5 December 1702 (N.S.) (transcript) Add. MSS. 5124 ; G. de Lamberty, 
Mémoires pour Servir a l Histoire du XVIII Siéele, ii. (Amsterdam, 1735-6), 285-6 ; Resolu- 
tien van de Heeren Staten van Hollandt (= Res. S.H.), 1702, pp. $54, 562-6 ; ibid. 1703, 
PP- 14, 25, 29-30. 

* Stanhope to States-General (copy), 27 January 1703 (N.S.), Hague, S.P. Holl. 224; 
Stanhope to Stepney, 30 January 1703 (N.S.), Hague, Add. MSS. 7069 ; Stanhope to 
Hedges, 5/16 and 9/20 February 1702-3, Hague, S.P. Holl. 224 ; Dayrolle to (Ellis), 
20 February 1703, Hague, Add. MSS. 28913. The high-pressure tactics adopted by the 
Commons do not, of course, detract from the undoubted strength of their case, for 
which see the classic exposition of this subject : Sir George Clark, ‘ War Trade and 
Trade War’. Econ. Hist. Rev. vol. i. See also G. van den Haute, Les Relations Anglo- 
Hollandaises au début du XV Ile Siéele (Louvain, 1932), p. 268. 

3 Resolutien van de Hoogh Mogende Staten General (= Res. S. G.), 1703, Pp. 97, 104-5. 
The consent of Gelderland and Zeeland was given with certain reservations, but this does 
not seem to justify Sir George Clark’s assertion that the States-General accepted the 
prohibition ‘ in spite of the provinces ’ (Clark, op. cit. p. 271). 
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negotiating 1. From then on the queen and the States went hand 
in hand in completing these arrangements, though there was to 
be some difficulty in forging a formal link between the augmen- 
tation and the prohibition of trade.? 

Shaw’s brief description of this episode, ignoring as it does the 
long period of English recalcitrance and the speedy Dutch accep- 
tance of the (to Dutch minds) exceedingly harsh English conditions, 
is so devoid of truth as to be merely laughable. This cannot be 
said of his version of the augmentation of 1708-9, which contains 
just enough in the way of undisputed fact to give it an air of plausi- 
bility. It is perfectly true, to start with, that it was Marlborough, 
acting apparently on his own initiative, who was the original and 
chief advocate of the augmentation. Once the town of Lille had 
been captured, on 22 October 1708 (N.S.), the duke allowed his 
thoughts to return to a large-scale invasion of France, a project 
which the opposition of Eugene and the field-deputies had pre- 
vented him from undertaking after Oudenarde.? As he explained 
to Godolphin a fortnight later, ‘ if all things remain as they now are, 
the only way of having a speedy and good peace is, to augment the 
troops, so that we may enter France the next campaign with a good 
superiority’. Marlborough’s first mention of this project seems to 
have been in instructions, possibly verbal, given on or about 24 
October, to Sir Richard Temple, to whom fell the honour of re- 
porting the fall of Lille to the queen. Once Temple had been 
despatched, Marlborough set about bringing the Dutch into line. 
On 25 October he wrote to Heinsius in terms which could leave the 
Pensionary in no doubt as to what was required of him : ‘ you must 
lose no time in taking a resolution of augmenting your troupes and 
writting to the Queen before Parliament meets, to acquaint Her with 
your resolution and to desire she would do the same thing.’ ® Not 
very surprisingly, the Dutch, already labouring under very great 
difficulties (as Marlborough himself was ready to acknowledge),’ 
proved readier for ‘writting to the Queen’ than for ‘taking a 
resolution ’ themselves. Heinsius’s first reaction to Marlborough’s 
exhortation was to warn him that ‘ cela aura de la peine’ ; in any 


* Stanhope to Stepney, 16 January 1703 (N.S.), Hague, Add. MSS. 7069. 

* Res. S. H. 1703, pp. 147-8 ; van den Haute, op. cit. pp. 268 sqq. 

* Coxe, op. cit. ii. 562. 

* Ibid. ii. 565, Marlborough to Godolphin, 6 November 1708 (N.S.), Rousselaer. See 
also Stair to Mar, 24 October 1708 (N.S.), Rousselaer, J. M. Graham, Asnals and 
Correspondence of the Viscount and the First and Second Earls of Stair, i. (Edinburgh, 1875), 
239-40. 

* Coxe, op. cit. ii. $62 ; Marlborough to Sunderland, 24 October 1708 (N.S.), 
Rousselaer, G. Murray, Letters and Dispatches of ..... Marlborough, 1702-1712, 
iv. (London, 1845), 274. 

* Marlborough to Heinsius, 25 October 1708 (N.S.), (Rousselaer), van ’t Hoff, 
op. cit. pp. 406-7. 

* Marlborough to Godolphin, 3 December 1708 (N.S.), Coxe, op. cit, ti, $77-8. 
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case, he said, he had already been informed by Vryberge, the Dutch 
ambassador in London, that ‘la Reine va augmenter encore ses 
troupes en Flandres ’, and from this he seems to have concluded that 
the English augmentation was an accomplished fact and that the 
Dutch were thus relieved from the duty of taking a resolution 
pour encourager les autres." \n fact the Pensionary had just heard from 
Vryberge that two infantry regiments were being sent from Scotland 
to Ostend,” and this, coupled with the diversion to the Low Countries 
a few weeks earlier of British troops intended for Portugal,* may 
well have seemed to him to make Marlborough’s request superfluous. 
None the less, it would be difficult to deny some truth to Werner 
Reese’s suggestion that Heinsius, concerned about the outcome of 
unofficial pourparlers with the French and fearful of anything that 
might diminish the chances of a speedy peace, was at this time 
indulging in deliberate evasion.* 

Undeterred by this coolness, Marlborough continued to impor- 
tune Heinsius,® and he now acquired an unexpected ally in the 
Dutch camp. On 1 November the field-deputy Goslinga, so often a 
thorn in the duke’s flesh, wrote to the Pensionary to urge upon him 
the need for an augmentation. It is by no means certain that this 
was a result of Marlborough’s promptings ; the letter is, unfor- 
tunately, not preserved in the Heinsius archives, but some expres- 
sions in a later letter suggest that Goslinga felt that it was he who 
was prompting Marlborough!®* Heinsius answered Goslinga in 
terms much plainer than those he had used to the duke. What he 
had not liked about Marlborough’s original proposal, he explained, 
was the suggestion that the Dutch should first augment their own 
forces and then appeal to the queen to follow suit. It would be 
both fairer and more practicable (and in this, he added, Hop and 
Slingelandt 7 fully agreed with him) for things to be managed the 
other way round. The duke should be told 


ce qu’il a cognu il y a longtemps, que l’Anglt. le peut et que nous ne 
le pouvons pas, que le véritable moyen donc seroit, que |’Anglt : 
résolut de faire un dernier effort et que sans l’accrocher 4 ce que 
nous devrions faire, nous exhorter par le mesme principe que leur 


1 Heinsius to Marlborough, 29 October 1708 (N.S.), Hague, van ’t Hoff, op. cit. 
p. 407. 

® Vryberge to Heinsius, 23 October 1708 (N.S.), London, Algemeen Rijksarchief : 
Archief Heinsius (= A.H.) 1338. 

® Vryberge to Greffier (transcript), 25 September 1708 (N.S.), London, Add. MSS. 
17677 CCC. 

“W. Reese, Das Ringen um Frieden und Sicherheit in den Entscheidungsjabren des Spanischen 
Erbfolgekrieges (Munich, 1933), p. 28. 

5 Marlborough to Heinsius, 6 November 1708 (N.S.), Rousselaer, van ’t Hoff, 
op. cit. pp. 407-8. 

* Heinsius to Goslinga (copy), 6 November 1708 (N.S.), Hague, A.H. 1353 ; 
Goslinga to Heinsius, 12 November 1708 (N.S.), Lille, A.H. 1284. 

? Treasurer-general and secretary of the council of state respectively. 
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augmentation se feroit, que sur ce pied la nous pourions ausi faire notre 
devoir auprés de nos principaux, et peut estre avec quelque bon effet. 
Goslinga lost no time in communicating Heinsius’s views to the 
duke, who made use of him to put forward, on 12 November, a 
revised project designed to satisfy both his own essential aims 
and also the Pensionary’s objections. As Goslinga wrote, in the 
French which he always used : 
il est absolument de sentiment, qu’on doit faire une augmentation 
méme jusqu’ a 20000. il ne doute quasi, que |’Angleterre n’y entre 
pour 2/3; mais il souhaite, qu’on écrive a la Reine que les conjunc- 
tures présentes demandent un dernier effort, qu’on prie S: Maj: d’y 
vouloir réfléchir sérieusement, et en méme temps de persuader le 
Parlement de consentir 4 une augmentation des troupes, que du cété 
de la Képublique on faira (sic) aussy tout ce que sera humainement 
possible ; cela n’engage 4 rien, et ne laissera de faire son effet.* 
Heinsius’s reaction to this latest suggestion was anything but 
evasive. He wrote to Buys, the Pensionary of Amsterdam, on 
19 November, that he was ‘ absolutely persuaded that this should be 
done.’ * Heinsius’s chief objection to Marlborough’s original 
proposal had been the necessity of resolving on an augmentation 
before exhorting the queen, but he was eager to make an 
approach which Goslinga, Buys, the Amsterdam regents, and he 
himself were agreed would not commit the States.* His chance 
came on 20 November, the day appointed for the reception and 
discussion by the States-General of the ‘ State of War’ for 1709 
drawn up by the council of state. In the course of this review of 
military prospects and requirements occured the following recom- 
mendation, possibly inserted on Heinsius’s initiative and certainly 
mirroring his support for the principle of augmentation and his 
reservations about the practicability of Dutch participation : ‘de 
armatures te Water en te Lande, en verdere middelen, tot hier toe, 
door Uw Hoogh Mog. geemployert en bygebracht, oock voor den 
aanstanden jare, souden behooren te werden gecontinueert, en self 
waar’t mogelyck vermeerdert’—the italics being those used by the 
council itself. This advice called forth a discussion in the course of 
which were resolved the terms of the letter which Heinsius proposed 
should be sent to the queen.5 This letter, written and sent off 
Heinsius to Goslinga (copy), 8 November 1708 (N.S.), Hague, A.H. 1353 ; 
Heinsius to Buys (copy), 16 November 1708 (N.S.), Hague, A.H. 1348. 


* Goslinga to Heinsius, 12 November 1708 (N.S.), Lille, A.H. 1284. 


* Heinsius to Buys (copy), 19 November 1708 (N.S.), Hague, A.H. 1348. This and 
all subsequent translations from the original Dutch are my own. 


* Buys to Heinsius, 19 November 1708 (N.S.), Amsterdam, A.H. 1271; Reese, op. 
cit. Pp. 32. 

* Res. S. G., 1708, pp. 1095-6 ; Heinsius to Marlborough, 1 December 1708 (N.S.), 
Hague, van ’t Hoff, op. cit. pp. 410-11. A copy of the ‘ Petition and State of War’ is in 
Add. MSS. 5130. Lamberty, (op. cit. v. 202) errs in stating that its presentation followed 
the Commons’ resolution of 15 December(O.S.), Foran English translation of this docu- 
ment see A, Boyer, History of the Reign of Queen Anne (London, 1709), vii, Appendix, pp. 1-20. 
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before the day was out, was the very document the existence of 
which Shaw found to be “ irreconcilable with the known course of 
events ”’. 

The letter itself was at once the outcome and the expression 
of the formula found by Marlborough to reconcile the pressing 
requirements of the military situation with the equally pressing lack 
of Dutch resources. In it the States proclaimed the necessity of an 
augmentation and their desire to make one, but were careful to 
emphasize that their previous exertions in the common cause ‘ nous 
ont tellement épuisé, qu’il ne nous est pas permis, de suivre en cela 
nos inclinations, et qu’il nous sera bien difficile, de continuer de la 
maniére que nous avons fait jusques 4 presént’. They did not close 
the door to all possibility of an augmentation of their own forces. 
‘Nous tascherons ’, they assured the queen, ‘ de trouver quelques 
moiens, pour aller plus avant, s’il est aucunement possible’ and, 
in fact, they had already appointed a committee to explore this very 
possibility. But the main purport of their letter was to urge the 
queen to go ahead without waiting for Dutch concurrence : 


comme la grande puissance de votre Majesté et de ses Royaumes luy 
donnent des ressources plus fécondes, que nous n’avons point, pour 
trouver des nouveaux moiens, et qu’il s’agit présentement de conser- 
ver, et de pousser les grands avantages, que dieu nous adonné. . . 

nous prennons la liberté de prier votre Majesté, que suivant ses 
grandes lumiéres et les mouvements de son zéle ordinaire, pour le 
soutien et l’avancement de la cause commune, elle veuille faire une 


augmentation de ses forces, proportionné aux besoins présents des 
affaires. . . .? 


As far as Lord Treasurer Godolphin and his colleagues in the 
English Ministry were concerned, the States-General were preaching 
to the converted. Godolphin had taken to heart the message that 
Marlborough had sent via Temple and wrote on 19 October (O.S.) to 
enquire in ‘ what method you propose to go about it’. To this 
question he never seems to have had a satisfactory reply ; the duke 
was being somewhat uncommunicative at this time, doubtless 
because of the danger of the interception of the mails by the enemy 
between Ostend and Lille, and Godolphin had little return for his 
many letters on the subject of the augmentation. In these he 
assured the duke of his ‘ great hopes you will be allowed the aug- 
mentation you desire ’, and emphasized how desirable it would be 
for the citadel of Lille to fall before a proposal of this kind was put 
to parliament. ‘ But upon this head ’, he added, in a letter written 
on the very day on which the States-General wrote to the queen, 
‘ would it not be as necessary to know the mind of 116 (the States) 


1 Res. S.G., 1708, p. 1096. 
? States-General to the queen (transcript), 20 November 1708, (N.S.), Add. MSS. 5130. 
* Godolphin to Marlborough (transcript), 19 October 1708 (O.S.), Add. MSS. 9103, 
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upon this matter before it comes to be provided for by the Parlia- 
ment.’! When the duke wrote to Godolphin on 16 November 
(N.S.), it was not to discuss these matters, but rather to urge ‘ that 
you should not only resolve in England upon an augmentation of 
troops, but lose no time in prevailing with the States-General 
to do the same.’? The spectacle of Marlborough simultaneously 
encouraging each ally to take the initiative, to ‘ prevail with’ or 
encourage the other, is not without interest. 

On 12 November, only a few hours before the arrival of the 
States’ communication to the queen, Godolphin wrote to Marl- 
borough to assure him that no endeavour would be wanting on 
his part to procure an augmentation from the new parliament. He 
had already written a recommendation to this effect into the queen’s 
speech to be delivered at its opening, and although he had for some 
time been in favour of sending somebody ‘ from the Queen to the 
States, to press them very earnestly to declare themselves upon that 
matter ’, he now thought that such a mission could be postponed 
until parliament’s reaction to the speech was known.? He was not 
yet aware that the States-General had themselves got in the first blow. 

The States’ letter was received by Vryberge in the evening of 
12 November (O.S.).4 The political situation at this moment was 
highly auspicious for its reception. The death of the prince of 
Denmark on 29 October had broken the queen’s resistance to the 
admission of Wharton and Somers to the Ministry, and the whig 
Junto, now temporarily satisfied in its demands, could be expected 
to back the proposition to the hilt. Wryberge communicated the 
States’ resolution to Godolphin and Secretary Boyle without delay, 
but was obliged to wait until after the funeral of the prince of Den- 
mark, on 13 November, before approaching the queen with their 
letter. However, in a despatch written on 16 November (O.S.) he 
was able to tell his masters that the queen, ‘ notwithstanding her 
great and continuing affliction’, had granted him an audience at 
which he had formally presented the letter, and that she had promised 
to answer it in a few days.5 Two days later, the speech from the 
throne, which had been drafted before the arrival of the States’ 
letter, was delivered to both houses by Lord Chancellor Cowper. 
In this was contained a strong recommendation to ‘ a considerable 
Augmentation ’ of the British forces in Flanders.® 


* Godolphin to Marlborough (transcripts), 1, 5 and 9 October 1708 (O.S.), Add. 
MSS. 9103. 

* Marlborough to Godolphin, 16 November 1708 (N.S.), Coxe, op. cit. ii, 565-6. 

* Ibid. ii, 367-8, Godolphin to Marlborough, 12/23 November 1708. Lamberty 
(0p. cit. v. 199) mistakenly represents the recommendation in the queen’s speech as the 
outcome of the States’ letter, an error which is copied by O. Klopp, Der Fall des Hauses 
Stuart (Vienna, 1887), xiii. 187-8. 

*L’Hermitage to States-General (transcript), 12/23 November 1708, London, 
Add. MSS. 17677 CCC. ® Ibid. V ryberge to States-General (transcript), 27 November 
1708 (N.S.), London. ® Journals of the House of Commons, xvi. 5. 
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The States had been given their answer unequivocally in the 
speech from the throne. The promised reply, delayed until 30 
November (O.S.) so that the ministers could first observe the effects 
of this speech,! assured them that parliament was giving every sign 
of ‘une bonne disposition’. At the same time the queen did not 
fail to make it clear that the Republic would be expected to do its 
part. ‘Comme vous étes déja convaincus ’, she wrote, ‘ combien 
ces mesures sont nécessaires dans la conjoncture présente, nous ne 
doutons pas que vous n’agissiez de concert avec nous pour animer 
nos Alliez tant en leur donnant un bon exemple que de bons avis ’. 
Perhaps there was even a mild rebuke implied here ; certainly the 
remark which followed seems somewhat pointed : ‘on peut étre 
assuré que de telles exhortations auront plus d’effet auprés 
deux ’.? 

Such a rebuke was certainly in line with Godolphin’s slightly 
disapproving comment, in a letter written to Marlborough on 
15 November : 


the States have written a letter to the Queen which I hope may 
contribute very much to make it (the augmentation) succeed the 
better here though there are some expressions in the letter that 
seem to insinuate as if they were not in a possibility of bearing 
their part of the expense, in proportion to what they have done upon 
other occasions.® 


But the Treasurer did Heinsius and his colleagues an injustice if he 
suspected they were not in earnest in their intention to make as 
great a contribution as they could towards the augmentation. From 
the first Heinsius had been anxious to commit the States to nothing 
before the English parliament had been approached, and to the last 
he seems to have hoped that the mere threat of a joint augmentation 
would be enough to bring Louis XIV to his knees ;* but he was 
now doing everything he could to prepare his countrymen for such 
a step. Under his guidance the States-General lost no time in 
recommending to the provinces the acceptance in principle of an 
augmentation, and on 29 November, just before the States of Holland 
broke up for a fortnight’s recess, he asked them ‘ to return instructed 
by their respective towns upon that matter’. Upon their return 
they duly proceeded to instruct their deputies to the States-General 
to prepare a detailed project for an augmentation, which prompted 


1 Vryberge to Heinsius, 27 November 1708 (N.S.), London, A.H. 1338 ; ibid. 
Vryberge to Greffier, 30 November 1708 (N.S.), London. 

2 Queen to States-General, 30 November 1708 (O.S.), St. James, Lamberty, of. cit. v. 
154-5. Transcripts may be found in Add. MSS. 5130 and 17677 CCC. 

’ Godolphin to Marlborough (transcript), 15 November 1708 (O.S.), Add. MSS. 
9103. 

* Heinsius to Goslinga (copies), 12, 22 and 31 December 1708 (N.S.), Hague, 
A.H. 1353. 
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Heinsius to reflect that ‘s’il y avoit une telle promptitude parmy 
toutes les provinces, cela feroit autant d’effet que la chose méme ’.1 

Such developments were carefully noted by English observers in 
the Republic. As early as 30 November (N.S.), the earl of Man- 
chester, pausing at The Hague on his return from his embassy at 
Venice, assured Secretary Boyle that ‘ the Dutch were disposed to 
continue the war and augment their forces ’.2 The Ministry was 
mainly dependent for information at this time upon Dayrolle, 
British Resident at The Hague, whose despatches laid much stress 
upon the deliberations of the States of Holland, since, as he explained, 
‘ tis to be hoped the design will come to something if Holland be in 
earnest in it, as they seem to be’.* Heinsius’s letters to Marl- 
borough, too, gave good grounds for confidence in the réadiness 
of the Dutch to augment their forces. The Pensionary showed 
himself increasingly anxious to concert arrangements for the hiring 
of extra troops in all haste, without waiting for formal resolutions. 
As he wrote to Marlborough on 12 December (N.S.), in reply to 
the duke’s continued exhortations: ‘V.A. me parle encore de 
augmentation ; je croye que cette affaire presse, mail il faudra 
concerter d’ou on la trouvera, car nos délibérations, qui doivent 
passer les Provinces, tirent toujours 4 la longueur ; c’est pourquoy 
il faut maturer l’affaire.’ His letter of 24 December showed that he 
was already actively engaged in negotiating for troops, and indi- 
cated yet more clearly his own assumption that the consent of the 
Provinces would be eventually forthcoming : ‘ J’encourage bien les 
gens qui veulent donner des troupes sans argent de levée, mais nous 
ne pouvons rien faire sans résol (ution), et je crois que V.A. ne se 
peut pas déterminer sans le Parlement ; mais ne pouries-vous pas 
ausi informer ot on les pouroit avoir au meilleur prix ?’ ¢ 

The letter to the queen, then, far from being an ingenious 
evasion of its responsibilities by the States General, was the first 
step in a manoeuvre, carefully concerted by Marlborough and the 
Dutch leaders, designed to resolve the dilemma resulting from the 
reluctance of either ally to take the first step in an augmentation. 
There were excellent reasons why the parliament should be the 
first to take a formal resolution. In the first place, though there 
might be strong opposition in England as well as in the Republic to 
any talk of an augmentation—as early as 16 October (O.S.) Harley 
was indignantly prognosticating ‘ most extravagent burdens this 

* Dayrolle to Boyle, 23 November/4 December 1708, Hague, S.P. Holl. 231 ; 
Heinsius to Goslinga (copy), 22 December 1708 (N.S.), Hague, A.H. 1353 ; Res. S.H., 
1708, pp. 494-8, $17. 


* Manchester to Boyle, 30 November 1708 (N.S.), Hague, H.M.C. Report VIII, 
Appendix Pt. Il, p. 102. 


* Dayrolle to Boyle, 23 November/4 December and 3/14 December 1708, Hague, 
S.P. Holl. 231. 


* Heinsius to Marlborough, 1, 2, 12 and 24 December 1708, Hague, van ’t Hoff, 
op. cit. PP. 410-12, 41§, 417-18. 
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next year *4—it could not delay a decision to anything like the 
extent that was possible under the Dutch constitution. Above all, 
Heinsius and his colleagues were well aware that a resolution from 
parliament for the unconditional augmentation of British troops in 
Flanders would be of the greatest help in procuring the consent of 
the provinces to a similar step—as it proved to be in the event. 
Vryberge, not one of the more distinguished diplomats of his age, 
showed unusual perspicacity in deducing that this, and not a desire 
to avoid participation, was the policy that lay behind the States’ 
letter. He informed the States-General a few weeks later that in 
pressing the desirability of an augmentation upon ministers and 
members of parliament he had adopted the method of neither 
engaging the States to anything, nor yet insisting upon the im- 
possibility of their doing anything. This he considered consonant 
with the States’ intentions, as well as being the only way of getting 
the Commons to agree to an augmentation without imposing 
conditions binding upon the Dutch.?* 

Vryberge was more than a little embarrassed when he received 
instructions based on a resolution taken by the States-General on 
29 November (N.S.). The purpose of this resolution was to 
reinforce the request for an augmentation, but the method chosen 
was somewhat unfortunate. Vryberge was instructed to explain 
that the States would not have hesitated to guarantee their participa- 
tion, had it not been that ‘ they have made so many and such great 
efforts for so long that it is not possible for them to do more than 
they have done hitherto’.* Vryberge’s conversations with the 
ministers had convinced him that such a declaration would ruin 
all chances of an unconditional English augmentation ; evidently 
realizing, moreover, that his masters in fact did intend to propose a 
Dutch augmentation should the queen comply with their request, 
he could see no point in thus bedevilling the issue. Consequently 
he chose to ignore these instructions and this conduct, of which he 
sent home lengthy defences, won the full approval of the States- 
General. 

Equally disquieting to Vryberge as the States’ eagerness to back 
their proposal with over-emphatic protestations of impotence was 
the apparent reluctance of the Ministry to take any further steps to 
implement it. As the weeks went by he received many assurances 

1 Harley to Harcourt, 16 October 1708 (O.S.), H.M.C. Bath MSS. i. 192-3. 

* Vryberge to States-General (transcript), 11 December 1708 (N.S.), London, Add. 
MSS. 17677 CCC. No doubt bitter memories of the much-resented ‘ conditional ’ 
augmentation of 1703 heightened the determination of the Dutch to commit themselves 
to nothing in advance. 

* Res. S. G., 1708, pp. 1129-30. 

4 Vryberge to States-General (transcript), 11 December 1708 (N.S.), London, Add. 
MSS. 17677 CCC ; Vryberge to Heinsius, 11 and 28 December 1708 (N.S.), London, 


A.H. 1338 ; Vryberge to States-General (copy), 28 December 1708 (N.S.), London; 
Heinsius to Vryberge, 4 January 1709 (N.S.), A.H. 125. 
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from the ministers that the augmentation would be voted before 
Christmas, being delayed only by the urgent necessity of passing the 
land tax, malt tax and recruiting measures first. By 14 December 
(O.S.) these assurances were viewed by Vryberge with considerable 
scepticism. He now thought it highly likely that the augmentation 
would be made either too late or not at all. He did not doubt the 
sincerity of the ministers, but thought them afraid to put the project 


before the Commons. Their fears, he added, were not without 
foundation : 


The whig' party is at present very much in the ascendant, but it seems 
to me—and I have it from some perceptive members of the Commons 
—that there is in the party a sort of division between Court whigs 
and Country whigs, which is determined for the most part by the 
possession of office or of a seat won in a disputed election. I fear 
that this is the only reason why the ministry has not as yet pressed 
forward with the augmentation.! 


That the ministers were indeed aware of the danger of opposi- 
tion had been demonstrated more than a year before when Joseph 
Addison, himself a member of the Ministry, had produced his 
Present State of the War, and the Necessity of an Augmentation, 
Consider’d. ‘This work set out to combat ‘ popular Objections ’ 
which might be made to such a project, above all the contention 
that ‘ England contributes much more than any other of the Allies, 
and that therefore it is not reasonable that she should make any 
addition to her present efforts. Addison’s arguments may have had 
their effect; at all events, on the same day that Vryberge (never 
a sound judge of English politics) sent his gloomy letter to Heinsius 
Godolphin was able to tell Marlborough that ‘ The augmentation is 
not yet voted but it is resolved to propose it to the House tomorrow 
or next day, and there seems to be a very good disposition towards 
it, except the tories, who take great pains to oppose that matter ’.? 
On 15 December the committee of the whole House duly approved 
the raising of £220,000 for the queen ‘as her Proportion for aug- 
menting the Troops which are to act in conjunction with her 
Allies in Flanders, for the service of the year 1709’. On the 
following day this resolution was reported to the House and agreed 
to.* It seems that no attempt was made to divide against the 
proposal, but there was ‘ a faint opposition ’, founded, according to 


* Vryberge to Heinsius, 14, 18, 21 and 25 December 1708 (N.S.), London, A.H. 
1338. 


* Godolphin to Marlborough (transcript), 14 December 1708 (O.S.), Add. MSS. 
9103. 

s Journals of the House of Commons, xvi, 48-9 ; Boyer, op. cit. vii. 271. Luttrell, 
reporting the proceedings of the committee of the whole House, says that they resolved 
that the augmentation should ‘ be 10,000 men, viz. 7,000 foot and 3,000 horse, all hired 


troops *, but this isnot borne out by the Commons’ Journals (N. Luttrell, Brief His- 
torical Relation of State Affairs, vi. (Oxford, 1857), 384). 
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the Dutch agent L’Hermitage, upon the argument that ‘ il sembloit 
qu’on avoit en veue de soulager la Hollande, au préjudice de la 
Grande Bretagne’. Foley, one of Harley’s followers, actually 
moved the addition of the words ‘ provided the same proportion be 
furnished by the States ’, but, so Addison reported, ‘ it was answer’d, 
that the Dutch had first proposed it, and that to carry back their 
proposition to ’em was acting in a circle and losing time in so nice a 
conjuncture ’.1 Although it was true that the first formal initiative 
for an augmentation had come from the Republic, for the Ministry to 
state that ‘ the Dutch had first proposed it ’ was a little misleading— 
perhaps deliberately so. It is none the less evident that the Commons 
was voting for an augmentation on the firm and not entirely tacit 
assumption that the Dutch would follow suit. Vryberge’s report of 
the debate emphasized that the ‘ good party’ had answered the 
tory attacks by saying that ‘there could be no doubt if it was in 
their power their High Mightinesses, upon Britain’s good example, 
would make a greater and uttermost effort’. Godolphin told 
Marlborough that the rejection of the attempt to impose conditions 
meant that ‘ it will be all the more expected that the queen’s ministers 
should insist with the States to do all that they possibly can upon 
this occasion, and to make even what they do appear rather more 
than less, than it really is’. On 18 December the Commons 
dispelled all possible doubt of their intentions when they resolved to 
address the queen to use her ‘ utmost Endeavours with her Allies, to 
engage them to furnish their proportion towards the Augmentation 
of the Forces for the Service of the Year 1709 ’.? 

The voting of an unconditional augmentation was thus, as 
Werner Reese has written, a ‘ demonstration of trust in the Dutch 
ally’. Such a demonstration would never have been made if the 
ministers had not seen good reason for confidence in its outcome, 
but there was so much at stake that they were understandably 
anxious in the days that followed. Secretary Sunderland told 
Vryberge on 20 December that ‘ the good party having pushed this 
matter through in Parliament, despite much opposition, would lose 
a great deal of their credit in the country, if the States failed to do 
something in the way of an augmentation ’.4 Godolphin too, on 
the following day, wrote to Marlborough that the Commons’ 
address of 18 December was ‘ particularly intended to 116 (the 

1 Godolphin to Marlborough (transcript), 17 December 1708 (O.S.), Add. MSS. 
9103 ; Vryberge to Heinsius, 28 December 1708 (N.S.), London, A.H. 1338 ; 
L’ Hermitage to States-General (transcript), 17/28 December 1708, London, Add. MSS. 
17677 DDD ; Addison to H. Newton, 31 December 1708 (O.S.), W. Graham, Letters 
of Joseph Addison (Oxford, 1941), pp. 123-4. 

® Vryberge to States-General (copy), 28 December 1708 (N.S.), London, A.H. 1338 ; 
Godolphin to Marlborough (transcript), 17 December 1708 (O.S.), Add. MSS. 9103 ; 
Journals of the House of Commons, xvi. 50 ; Boyer, op. cit. vii. 272 ; Luttrell, op. cit. vi. 386. 

* Reese, op. cit. pp. 55-6. 

“ Vryberge to Heinsius, 1 January 1709 (N.S.), London, A.H. 1450. 
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States)’ ; though at this time his nerve (never particularly strong) 
seems to have been failing him, since he added : ‘ it will be expected 
the queen’s ministers should use their endeavours with 110 (the 
Dutch) in that matter, how sensible soever they may be that those 
instances will not have much effect ’.1. Godolphin soon learnt that 
his temporary loss of faith in the Dutch was not justified, for on 
28 December the news arrived that on 4 January 1709 (N.S.) the 
States-General had sent to the provinces a project for an augmentat- 
ion of 6,000 men.? ‘I am assured by one of the members ’, added 
the Ministry’s informant Dayrolle, ‘ that the necessary fond for that 
new charge is already found ’.* Heinsius had only been waiting for 
the news of the Commons’ resolution before taking this step, as he 
made clear in a letter of 8 January (N.S.) to the earl of Portland: 
* Ausi tost que nous regumes ici des nouvelles de augmentation des 
troupes en Anglt : on forma ausi un avis aux Estats Généraux pour 
un augmentation de six mille hommes.’ * 

The Ministry’s reaction to the news from The Hague was one 
of undisguised pleasure and relief.’ Sunderland lost no time in 
writing to Dayrolle of the queen’s ‘ great satisfaction ’, and clearly 
considered that a Dutch augmentation was now assured ; he 
rejoiced that his own countrymen would be encouraged ‘to doe 
their utmost when they find ye States so ready to exert themselves 
for an augmentation’. WVryberge noted how pleased was the 
* good party, which pushed the augmentation in Parliament in the 
hope of Dutch concurrence’, with the immediate and effective 
manner in which the States had met their wishes, and was informed 
personally by both Godolphin and the Speaker of the House of 
their own particular satisfaction.’ 

The warmth of the welcome thus accorded to the news of an 
intended Dutch augmentation of 6,000 is peculiarly interesting in 
view of the Ministry’s overt desire for an ‘ equal’ augmentation, 
upon which Shaw lays so much stress. Despite the strong warnings 
against such a course of action sent home by Marlborough as early 
as 3 December (N.S.),8 Boyle wrote to the duke on 17 December 
(O.S.) instructing him to do all he could to get the Dutch to agree 
to make their augmentation equal to that just voted by parliament. 


* Godolphin to Marlborough (transcript), 21 December 1708 (O.S.), Add. MSS. 
9104. 

* Res. S.G., 7709, pp. 9-10 ; Res. S.H., 1709, pp. 2-4. 

* Dayrolle to Boyle, 24 December/4 January 1708/9, Hague, S.P. Holl. 232. 

* Heinsius to Portland, 8 January 1709, Hague, N. Japikse, Correspondentie van 
Willem III en van Hans Willem Bentinck (’s-Gravenhage, 1928), Ie gedeelte, dl. ii. 
451-2. 

* L’Hermitage to States-General (transcript), 31 December/11 January 1708/9, 
London, Add. MSS. 17677 DDD. 

* Sunderland to Dayrolle, 28 December 1708 (O.S.), Whitehall, Add. MSS. 15866. 

* Vryberge to Heinsius, 8 and 11 January 1709 (N.S.), London, A.H. 1450. 

* Marlborough to Godolphin, 3 December 1708 (N.S.), Coxe, op. cit. ii. 577-8. 
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The sole outcome of this was to engage Marlborough in discussions 
the pointlessness of which he well knew, and which eventually 
elicited a formal though regretful non possumus from the States- 
General.1_ Shaw, quoting Marlborough’s remarks on this head in a 
letter to Godolphin of 7 January,? seems to wish his readers to 
accept them as an illustration of Marlborough’s consciousness of 
the ‘ reluctance of the Dutch in the matter as well as the duplicity 
of Heinsius’: yet it was Marlborough who more than a month 
before had expressed the hope that ‘ every honest man in England 
will be contented with their furnishing only one third in the aug- 
mentation ’,3 and who even earlier had assured the Dutch leaders 
that this was in fact all that would be expected of them.‘ On the 
whole it seems unlikely that the Ministry was really in earnest in 
pressing for equality of contributions. When he learned that 
Marlborough, in pursuit of the Ministry’s instructions, was re- 
questing this from the States, Vryberge assured Heinsius that 
“they are well satisfied here with 6,000 men, andI know that my Lord 
Treasurer has said to a foreign minister that he expected only 5,000.” 
Moreover, when the queen received the States’ letter of 24 January 
(N.S.) representing their inability to provide more than 6,000 men she 
told Vryberge plainly that she was well content with their efforts.® 

While declining to increase their augmentation, the States- 
General hastened to assure the queen, in the same letter of 24 
January, that the project already proposed would soon be formally 
agreed.* In fact, when this letter was written a majority of the 
provinces had already given their approval. The financially all- 
important consent of Holland had been forthcoming as early as 
12 January. Only Friesland, Groningen and Zeeland had not yet 
spoken ; and, confident in their eventual acquiescence, the States- 
General were already giving formal approval to plans concerted by 
Heinsius for hiring the extra troops.? Thus, although it was not 
until 11 March that the final consent—that of Zeeland—was forth- 
coming,*® negotiations for troops in the name of the States-General 
had been in progress long before this date, and had in fact already 
resulted in formal conventions with Saxony, Brunswick-Wolfen- 
biittel and Holstein-Gottorp for a total of 4,743 men. It seems, 


1 Marlborough to Boyle, 7 January 1709 (N.S.), Brussels, Murray, op. cit. iv. 395 ; 
Res. S. G. 1709, pp. 67-8. 

2 See above, p. 644. The reference is to Marlborough to Godolphin, 7 January 1709 
(N.S.), Brussels, Churchill, op. cit. iv. 47. 

* Marlborough to Godolphin, 3 December 1708 (N.S.), Coxe, op. cit. ii. 577-8 ; 
Marlborough to Heinsius, 4 December 1708 (N.S.), van ’t Hoff, op. cit. pp. 412-13. 

* See above p. 648. 

5 Vryberge to Heinsius, 29 January and 1 February 1709 (N.S.), London, A.H. 1450. 

® Res. S.G., 1709, pp. 67-8. 

? Ibid. pp. 9-10, 45-6, 59, 68-9, 71 ; Res. S.H. 1709, p.17, 

® Res. S.G. 1709, p. 283. Reese (op. cit. p. 58, n.) goes somewhat astray in saying 
that the augmentation was granted on 19 January. 
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too, that negotiations for the reinforcement of the Swiss troops in 
Dutch service by 1,144 men were completed by this time, so that 
arrangements for the Dutch augmentation were almost ended 
before the formal consent of all the provinces had been obtained.’ 
In fact, the only negotiation still outstanding was that with the 
bishop of Miinster, which eventually resulted in a convention of 
18 April for 800 men.?_ This, it may be noted, brought the final 
Dutch augmentation to a total of 6,687, a number considerably 
above what had been agreed and corresponding almost exactly to 
Marlborough’s original request to Goslinga for one-third of 
20,000. 

Thus, on 12 March Heinsius could write to Marlborough : 
* Nous tachons d’achever nostre augmentation ; nous ne manquons 
4 ce que je scay qu’un bataillon’.* This last was an assertion which 
the duke, who had just returned to England, was certainly in no 
position to echo. Indeed, his quartermaster-general Cadogan, 
writing on the same day concerning the project for taking 6,000 
Prussians into the queen’s pay, expressed himself thus : ‘ as to my 
part I should be extremely glad ’twere finished, the States having 
compleated their augmentation, and pressing us to doe the like.’ ¢ 
Shaw himself shows that by this time England had hired only 3,553 
of her promised 10,000 men’; her remaining arrangements, with 
Prussia and Treves, were not completed until April and July 
respectively.’ It is true that as early as 25 February Marlborough 
had agreed the terms of a draft convention with the Prussian 
commissary Grumbkow, and that all that now remained was for 
the latter to obtain the by no means certain approval of his king.® 
Not even this, however, can justify the assertion that after ‘ Marl- 
borough had arranged his Treaties with the King of Prussia’ he 
“shamed ’ the Dutch ‘ into agreeing a belated augmentation ’, for 
by 25 February the States’ treaties with Saxony and Wolfenbiittel, 
for a total of almost 4,000 men, were already completed. It is also 
true, of course, that Marlborough gave the States valuable aid in the 
negotiation of some of their conventions for the hiring of troops, 


* Dayrolle to Boyle, 16/27 February, 18 February/1 March and 25 February/8 March, 
1708/9, Hague, S.P. Holl. 232 ; ‘ Dénombrement des trouppes, que |’Etat des provinces 
Unies guarda a son service a la paix de Rijswijk, et les augmentations, faites depuis ce 
temps la jusqu’a l’année 1710’, A.H. 2223 ; Res. S.G. 1709, pp. 68-9, 85-6, 163-4 ; 
Res. S. H. 1709, pp. 157-63. 

*“ Dénombrement des trouppes. . .’, A.H. 2223. 

* Heinsius to Marlborough, 12 March 1709 (N.S.), Hague, van ’t Hoff, op. cit. 
p. 428. 

* Cadogan to Raby, 12 March 1709 (N.S.), Brussels, Add. MSS. 22196. 

* Shaw, op. cit. pp. xii-xiili. On 19 June the States of Holland felt justified in 
recommending that representations be made to the queen ‘ that the three battalions, 
which are still lacking from the English augmentation of ten thousand men, be provided 
and brought into the field’ (Res. S. H. 1709, p. 266). 


* See the series of letters on this subject, written by Marlborough at The Hague 
from 21 February onwards, in Murray, op. cit. iv. 451 sqq. 
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especially those of Saxony. It is nonetheless highly misleading to 
write in this context of ‘ his arrangements with the Wurtemburgers 
and Palatines’. A detailed explanation of these negotiations is not 
possible here, but happily it is not necessary : it will suffice to say 
that they did not concern the hiring of troops for the agreed 
augmentation ; that Marlborough, far from having sole control, 
seems to have played only a secondary réle in them; that the 
Palatine ‘ arrangements ’ were the concern of both allies but those 
with Wiirtemburg of the Dutchalone,sothat when Marlborough took 
a hand it was as an agent of the States-General. It may be added that 
these latter ‘arrangements’, designed to strengthen the allied forces in 
Flanders ‘ outre l’augmentation résolvé’, as Heinsius put it, involved 
the outlay by the States of ‘ aconsiderable sum ” (to use Marlborough’s 
words) over and above the cost of their augmentation.? 

It is, then, in the light of the foregoing narrative rather than of 
Shaw’s ‘ simple outline ’ that the conduct of the Dutch in the matter 
of the 1709 augmentation, as well as the reliability of Lamberty and 
of Shaw himself, should be judged. As far as Shaw is concerned, 
the faults in his narrative are far too obvious to need labouring. 
The States-General did propose the augmentation to the queen ; 
parliament did not vote its quota ‘straight away’, nor without 
good reason to suppose that the Dutch would follow suit ; the 
States-General (as distinct from a few of the provinces) showed no 
‘reluctance . . . to come into line with Britain’ ; 6,000 was the 
number suggested by Marlborough himself; and (thanks to 
Heinsius and his ‘ duplicity’ !) this ‘ belated augmentation’ was 
virtually complete when England had hired only a third of her quota. 


1 It may nonetheless be noted that in 1709 there was much less joint negotiation for 
additional troops than had been the case in 1703. On that occasion the regiments 
making up the augmentation had been largely taken into the joint pay of the queen and 
the States-General (see Lamberty, op. cit. xii. 310-18) ; but now only the Saxons 
(of whom there were already 4,639 in joint pay) were recruited jointly by the two 
Allies. In fact, in the case of both the Holstein-Gottorp and the Minster contingents, 
the States were augmenting regiments already in joint pay with troops for whose upkeep 
they were solely responsible. Similarly, the Prussians hired by England in 1709 were 
the only Prussian troops taken into the Allied service throughout the war who were not 
paid jointly by both allies (see M. Braubach, Die Bedeutung der Subsidien fiir die Politik 
im spanischen Erbfolgekriege (Bonn and Leipzig, 1923), pp. 120-1, 166-7). This 
predominance of ‘ separate ’ arrangements does not seem to have been the result of any 
deliberate policy, though it may well be indicative of the disappearance of the intimate 
understanding between Marlborough and Heinsius which had characterized the early 
years of the war. If the Commons, in resolving the augmentation of the troops ‘ to 
act in conjunction ’* with the allies, were thinking in terms of the addition to existing 
regiments in joint pay of contingents similarly maintained, their expectations were 
certainly not realized. 

2 The clearest account of these tediously protracted negotiations is to be found in 
Lamberty, op. cit. v. 326-9, and may be supplemented by Braubach, op. cit. pp. 162-3. 
For further details see Marlborough’s letters between 16 January and 10 February 1709 
(N.S.), Murray, op. cit. iv. 398-435 ; Marlborough to Godolphin (transcript), 16 
January 1709 (N.S.), Hague, Add. MSS. 9104 ; Heinsius to Marlborough, 2 February 
1709 (N.S.), Hague, van ’t Hoff, op. cit. pp. 421-2 ; and Res. S.G. 1709, 13 March 1709, 
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Lamberty, on the other hand, is vindicated from the charge of 
having invented a non-existent document, though it might well be 
argued that he gives far too much weight to it and so suggests that 
the real as well as the formal initiative for an augmentation came 
from the Dutch.! In fact, as has been shown, it was Marlborough 
who gave the lead which resulted in two otherwise independent 
declarations : the States’ letter to the queen and the speech from 
the throne. Marlborough was playing a very difficult game at 
this time. Himself intent upon an augmentation, he had to deal 
with an exhausted ally, eager above all for a speedy peace and, at 
home, a colleague increasingly at the mercy of the whigs and their 
policy of guerre a2 outrance but not unconscious of the growing war- 
weariness of the country and the readiness of Harley, with his back- 
stairs contacts with the queen, to exploit this. Neither ally would 
make a move towards an augmentation without some assurance that 
the other would follow suit ; hence Marlborough’s exhortation of 
each to ‘ prevail with’ the other. 

Thus, the joint augmentation with which the duke’s persistence 
was at length rewarded was an impressive testimony to the solidarity 
of the alliance. Not only had both Governments overcome their 
fears of unfavourable internal repercussions ; more striking still 
were England’s display of trust in the Dutch, and the latter’s 
response despite great difficulties. But the days of fruitful co- 
operation were numbered, and even in this episode we can see the 
seeds of the tragedy of the ‘ Restraining Orders’ and Denain. The 
Dutch had augmented their forces in the hope that this would bring 
an immediate peace ; but by interest and conviction alike the Junto, 
now rapidly gaining control of the English Ministry, was bound to 
the prolongation of the war in pursuit of the chimaera of ‘ No peace 
without Spain ’, p/us the total humiliation of Louis XIV. Through- 
out Anne’s reign the greatest political asset of the whigs had been 
their uncontrovertible and unswerving hostility to France, and it 
was with the continuation and intensification of the struggle, rather 
than its termination, in mind that they pushed through the English 
augmentation. The vital importance of the year 1709 in the history 
of the alliance lies in the adherence of the Dutch to this policy, 
thanks to the delusive promises eventually enshrined in the fatal 
Barrier Treaty, at the very moment when English opinion was 
hardening irrevocably against it. 

By backing the obduracy of the Junto over Article XX XVII of 
the ‘ May Preliminaries ’, Heinsius and his colleagues in fact helped 
to destroy the chances of a peace which it had been the object of 
their augmentation to bring about. They should not be too much 
blamed for this ; as Professor Geyl has pointed out, they could see 


* For a fair assessment of the worth of Lamberty’s work see O. Weber, Der Friede 
von Utrecht (Gotha, 1891), p. 160, n. 
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no other way of safeguarding their position in the Spanish Nether- 
lands and their share in the trade with the Spanish empire. From 
now on, however, they were linked indissolubly with the ‘ war 
party ’ in England, an alliance which was to bring disaster when the 
desire for peace of the overwhelming mass of Englishmen finally 
asserted itself. 


DouG.tas S. Coomss 


1 For a fuller treatment of the points raised in these concluding remarks the reader 
is referred to my unpublished London Ph.D. thesis, ‘ The British Attitude, Public and 
Official, to the Dutch Alliance during the War of the Spanish Succession ’, chs. v-vii. 





Notes and Documents 


A Letter from the Holy Land 


Tue document printed below is a letter written by Walter of 
Hereford addressed to the king.! It was written from the Holy 
Land. The text from which it has been printed was preserved in 
the Lanthony Cartularies. The use of the pure letter form rather 
than the more formal charter by a secular magnate in the twelfth 
century is comparatively rare. In many charters a personal address 
is combined with a general address, while the letter form with a 
personal address is often found in documents of ecclesiastical 
provenance. But the survival of examples of its use by a secular 
magnate at this time is sufficiently rare to be worthy of note.? 
Letters addressed to the king are sometimes found. The ‘ cartae 
baronum’ of 1166 were, of course, letters of this kind. In the 
Gloucester cartulary there is preserved the text of a letter from 
Roger, earl of Hereford, addressed to Henry II, recording that the 
earl and the hundred are prepared to bear witness concerning the 


tenure of a Gloucestershire manor. It was clearly issued as part 
of the normal business of local administration. There must have 
been a considerable number of documents of this nature addressed 
formally to the king but intended for the royal officials of the 
central administration. With such letters Walter of Hereford as 
an active administrative official in Gloucestershire and Hereford- 


1P.R.O. C 115/K2/6683. The Lanthony cartularies are part of the Scudamore 
papers which now form the ‘ Duchess of Norfolk’s collection’ and are a Masters in 
Chancery exhibit. Volumes A1 and Az form the Magnum Registrum of the priory. 
This text occurs in vol. A 1, i, no. 13. There is an incomplete transcript in vol. A 2, 
xxi, no. 5, which runs as far as precepto uestro. There are two identical transcripts in 
vol. A 4, fos. 32%, and 127%. These complete transcripts have been used for collation. 
The rubric to i, no. 13 reads: Carta eiusdem . Walteri . constabularii . de Cerney . 
Barndesleye . et Hersfelde . xiij. The rubric to xxi, no. 5 was the product of an 
independent reading of the charter. It reads: Carta Walteri de Herefordia constabu- 
larii . de centum solidatis terre . in Cerney et c’ ut patet infernis. It is not clear whether 
et c’ should be extended to etcetera or to et centum in this context. The rubric to the 
transcripts in vol. A 4 reads: Carta . W. constabularii . de Cerney . Barndesleye et 
Hersefelde. There are two marginal notes on fo. 127%. (A) Barndesleye, (B) Prestibir’ 
et in Harsefeld’ et ibidem positum. 

* Most collections of documents would yield occasional examples of letters, par- 
ticularly of letters addressed by laymen to bishops. There are, of course, many to 
og for a later period in the class of Ancient Correspondence at the Public Record 

ce. 

* Hist. et Cart. Mon. S. Petri Glouc. (Rolls Series), ii. 98, no. 584. It has a full and 
formal address. Henrico regi Anglorum duci Normannorum et Aquitanorum et 
comiti Andegauorum domino suo carissimo Rogerus comes Herefordie salutem. 
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shire must have been thoroughly familiar. Very rarely a secular 
letter of a less formal nature has been preserved. This letter from 
Walter of Hereford is an example. 

Walter of Hereford was concerned to ensure that the canons of 
Lanthony Secunda should take possession of certain lands. He 
wrote to the king to ask that his wishes should be carried out if he 
himself should die while he was in the Holy Land or on his way 
home from the East. Walter of Hereford succeeded to the patri- 
mony of the Gloucester family on the death of Roger, earl of 
Hereford, before the end of 1155. He did not succeed to the earl- 
dom of Hereford, and he took his style from the greatest of the 
administrative offices which were held by hereditary right by his 
family, the office of a royal constable. He served as sheriff of 
Gloucestershire until Michaelmas, 1158, and as sheriff of Hereford- 
shire until Michaelmas, 1159.2 In that year he quitted the king’s 
service. In 1159-60 the sheriff of Gloucestershire was allowed 
£23 178. 6d. in serris datis for a quarter of the year only, in respect 
of lands held by Walter of Hereford. By Christmas 1159, Walter 
had apparently given up all claims to the perquisites of his offices. 

His letter was written from the Holy Land, ‘ in terra Jerosoli- 
mitana in quasum’. His journey to the East took place soon after 
his retirement, perhaps in the early months of 1160 when he had 
ceased to enjoy possession of his lands of serra data in Gloucester- 
shire. He had, clearly, given up his service under the Crown in 
order to undertake the journey to the Holy Land. He may have 
been a pilgrim. But since his letter was witnessed by three Tem- 
plars it is possible that he himself had become a knight of the 
Temple. One of these witnesses was an old enemy from Hereford- 
shire, Gilbert de Lacy. Walter of Hereford was dead by 1161. He 
continued to use the style of constable after he left England, but in 
1161 his brother and heir, Henry of Hereford, issued a charter 
using that style.‘ He died in the Holy Land, or on his way back 
to England, for the grants of land which he was concerned to 
ensure were eventually made in accordance with the terms of this 
letter on his behalf. 

Roger, earl of Hereford, and his brother, Walter, had given one 
hundred solidates of land in South Cerney (Glouc.) to Lanthony 
when their mother Sybil had taken the religious habit there, pre- 
sumably at the approach of death. Walter had given another 
hundred solidates of land in Cerney before his departure from 

1 Dugdale preserved the text of a letter from Isabella, countess of Northampton, 
to the king, recording a family agreement made in her old age between herself and 
her nephew the earl of Leicester. (Bodleian Library, Dugdale MS. 18, fo. 18.) This 
letter belongs to the last years of the twelfth century or the first years of the thirteenth 
century. 


* P.R. 2-3-4 Hy. Il, pp. 143, 167; P.R. 5 Hy. II, pp. 26, 49. 
*P.R. 6 Hy. I, p. 28. * Lant. A 1, i, no. 14. 
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England. Now he wished to give a third hundred solidates to the 
canons, either in Barnesly (Glouc.) or in Haresfield (Glouc.). He 
asked the king to ensure that, if he died before he returned to 
England, the canons should receive their land in one of these 
manors ‘ per visum legalium hominum’. Earl Roger and Walter 
of Hereford were evidently more willing to promise lands than to 
give them. In the event their sister, Margaret de Bohun, made 
good their promises and gave the canons these 300 solidates of land. 
On one occasion she spoke of her brothers ! 


qui ea que eidem ecclesie Lanth’ diuiserunt et affidauerunt tam pro 
se ipsis quam pro anima matris nostre Sibille non reddiderunt. 


She gave the canons land in Quedgeley (Glouc.). Her grant is 
recorded in a number of charters. In one she declared : ? 


Hoc feci etiam ut a periculo liberarem animas fratrum meorum qui 
affidauerunt quando successerunt in hereditatem patrum nostrorum 
se daturos centum solidatas terre ecclesie Lanth’ pro anima matris 
nostre Sibille et decem libratas quas dedit eidem ecclesie Walterus 
frater meus et carta sua confirmauit pro salute domini nostri regis 
Henrici et nostra sicut eiusdem Walteri carta testatur quam ipse 


fecit Jerosolimis in presentia fratrum de Templo et multorum ex 
hominibus suis qui ibi aderant. 


In a third charter she spoke of Walter of Hereford’s grant ‘ sicut ego 
ipsa ex eius carte audiui et intellexi’.? Although it was addressed 
to the king the contents of Walter’s letter were known to Margaret 
de Bohun and the canons of Llanthony. At some stage the king 
must have sent it to Gloucestershire, perhaps to the sheriff, in order 
that its provisions could be carried out. Margaret de Bohun acted 
in accordance with the king’s instructions in making these grants 
to Lanthony. She speaks of Quedgeley 4 


quem precepto domini mei regis Henrici et consilio domini Cantuar’ 
archiepiscopi habuerant in adquietacionem centum solidatarum terre 
quam fratres mei promiserunt . . . et in recompensationem pro- 
missionis comitis Rogeri et promissionis Walteri fratrum meorum 
quas eis fecerunt de centum solidatis in Cernay et de centum solidatis 
terre in Barndesley uel in Hersefeld’. Hanc autem concessionem 


feci predictis canonicis ut acquietarem et a periculo inferni liberarem 
animam matris mee et fratrum meorum. 


Thus the circumstances in which these grants were made effective 
point to the fact that Walter of Hereford did not live to return to 
England to supplement his last gift to Lanthony. 

The history of Quedgeley in these years is not without interest. 
It was given to the canons of Lanthony by Margaret de Bohun in 


1 Lant A 1, i, no. 19. ® Ibid. i, no. 18. 


3 Ibid. i, no, 26; ef. i, no. 27. * Ibid. i, no, 25, 
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fulfilment of her brother’s promises. The charters recording this 
grant can be dated 1165-79. Between 1187 and 1189 an exchange 
of lands was arranged. Margaret regained possession of Quedgeley 
while the canons received all the land which she held in South 
Cerney.t At the end of the twelfth century Margaret de Bohun 
was forced to give up part of her patrimony to her sister Lucy, wife 
of Herbert fitz Herbert, who then acquired one-third of the manor 
of Quedgeley. At the end of her life, between ¢. 1194 and ¢. 1197, 
Margaret de Bohun made a second grant of her land in Quedgeley 
to Lanthony, and, when the time came, her body for burial in their 
church.? A similar gift of the remaining portion of the manor was 
made by Lucy fitz Herbert. So, once again, the canons of Lanthony 
could claim the whole of this manor.‘ 


Davip WALKER 


Public Record Office, C 115/K 2/6683 (Llanthony Cartulary 
Vol. A 1, i. no. 13) 


Excellentissimo domino suo . H . regi Anglorum . Walterus con- 
stabularius suus salutem . et fidele seruicium . Notum sit excellentie 
uestre comitem . Rogerum . fratrem meum obtulisse cum matre 
nostra super altare ecclesie de Lanthonia quando ipsa ibi suscepit 
habitum religionis centum solidatas terre in Cerney in perpetuam 
elemosinam me assensum prebente . me quoque ante dicessum ® 
meum de Anglia . obtulisse deo et sancte Marie super idem altare 
et confirmasse canonicis eiusdem loci alias centum solidatas terre 
in eadem Cerney in perpetuam elemosinam . modo uero diuido 
prefate ecclesie et canonicis centum solidatas terre assignandas eis 
in Berdesley . uel in Hersefeld’ . precepto uestro in perpetuam 
elemosinam si moriar in terra Jerosolimitana® in qua sum uel 
ubicumque in redeundo . et hoc facio pro uobis . qui dominus meus 
estis et capud ” et pro me et pro antecessoribus meis . Quare supplici 
prece vos requiro et precor quatinus prefatas elemosinas ratas et 
stabiles esse faciatis et assignari plenarie et perfecte in prefatis 
maneriis per visum legalium hominum . quia nulla earum adhuc 
plene ut opporteret est assignata . Testibus . fratribus Templi . 
Willelmo de Solestede . Gileberto de Lacy . Warino de Monte 
Canisio . et aliis.® 


1 Lant. A 1, i, nos. 25-7. ® Ibid. i, no. 20. 3 bid. i, no. 22. 

* The former division of Quedgeley was illustrated in 1239 when Giles de Berkeley 
put forward claims in that manor. The prior of Lanthony Secunda vouched to 
warranty Humphrey de Bohun, earl of Hereford, for two thirds of the manor, and 
Herbert fitz Peter for the third part. Final Concords were then drawn up between 
Giles and each of the warrantors, in which Giles renounced his claims on the manor. 
(Feet of Fines, 73/12/224, 73/13/225; calendared, Sir John Maclean, ‘ Pedes Finium 
. » « 7 John-37 Henry II’, Trans. Bristol and Glowester Arch. Soc. xvi. 187.) 

5 Discessum, * Jerosolomitana. 7 Caput. 8 * Et aliis ’ omitted. 
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The Rise of the Under-Treasurer of the Exchequer 


Tue rise of the under-treasurer was both the most important and the 
most typical change in the staff of the exchequer in the fifteenth 
century. The development of this office exemplified two tendencies, 
each of which aided the growth of the other. These were the 
gradual replacement of ordained clerks by lay officials, especially 
amongst the higher ranks, and the increased delegation of their 
duties to deputies by the senior officials. The lay official came to 
the exchequer both from within its own ranks and from outside. 
The majority of exchequer clerks probably began their careers as 
boys put into the office by some influential relative or patron. When 
after 2 long apprenticeship and some years as junior clerks they 
reached a position of responsibility their income was normally 
augmented by royal favour from sources outside the exchequer. In 
the fourteenth century most of these additional rewards took the 
form of ecclesiastical preferment. Consequently the clerk found it 
useful to be ordained deacon or priest, so that he might enjoy the 
revenues of a rectory or prebend, the duties of which he performed, 
if at all, by a deputy. However, there were alternative rewards 
which were increasingly favoured in the fifteenth century. The 
clerk might secure an annuity either charged directly on the ex- 
chequer or on some manor which was at the king’s disposal. If 
his income was so provided he need not be ordained, indeed he could 
marry, and even secure the hand of one of the many minor heiresses 
who were in the king’s gift. Thus he might found a family with a 
small landed estate, and finish up as an esquire or knight instead of as 
a canon or archdeacon. Once it was established in this way that a 
clerk might become an esquire, the reverse process also became pos- 
sible, and early in the fifteenth century esquires are found taking the 
places of clerks, but instead of entering the office at the bottom and 
working their way up, such people tended to enter very near the top. 
So much may be concluded from a study of the careers of the several 
hundred persons who staffed the exchequer at this period, but here 
it is proposed to examine only the most successful of these careers, 
those of the under-treasurers. 

The early exchequer knew no under-treasurer. ‘ Sometimes ’, 
says Madox, ‘there was at the exchequer an officer called the 
treasurer’s lieutenant, which might be the same with the treasurer’s 
assignee or attorney.” The word ‘ sometimes’ is important, for 
this was not a regular appointment. Madox, himself, found only 
three or four such lieutenants for the reigns of Henry ITI and Edward 
1.2 Under Edward II, lieutenants were frequently but still ir- 


? Hist. of the Exchequer (1711 edn.), p. 578. ® Ibid. pp. 578-80. 
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regularly appointed. There were four of them during the reign. 
Three barons of the exchequer, Walter of Norwich, William of 
Everdon and Roger Bellers acted at different times; Norwich on no 
less than five occasions. The fourth lieutenant was John de Sandale, 
who had been an exchequer clerk for many years, and gave up the 
chancellorship of the exchequer on appointment.' At the beginning 
of the next reign, John de Stratford, bishop of Winchester, was also 
referred to as ‘ late deputy-treasurer ’,? but neither under Edward III 
nor under Richard II was a deputy-treasurer normally appointed. 
In the fifteenth century the first man who is known to have acted as 
deputy-treasurer was Henry Somer. He was described as lieutenant 
of the treasurer on 10 December 1412, when he was both chancellor 
of the exchequer and clerk of the treasurer, probably a unique 
duplication of offices.* Three years later, on 9 August 1415 when 
the treasurer, the earl of Arundel, was about to embark with the 
king for France, Sir John Rothenale was appointed keeper of the 
office of treasurer,‘ and acted as such for five months. Henry V 
again took his treasurer with him on his second expedition in 1417. 
This time Lord Fitzhugh was the treasurer, and on 8 July of that year 
William Kynwolmerssh was appointed to act as deputy during his 
absence.’ Kynwolmerssh had been appointed clerk of the treasurer 
at the Receipt six months before, and he combined the offices of 
deputy-treasurer and clerk of the treasurer until he was appointed 
treasurer on 26 February 1421.6 Henceforth the clerk of the 
treasurer apparently came to be regarded as the treasurer’s normal 
deputy. 

This office of clerk of the treasurer at the Receipt was in itself no 
new one. It already existed in the days of the Dialogus de Scaccario, 
and already its holder was paid the five pence per day when the 
exchequer was open, which he continued to receive until the reign of 
Edward IV.’ By the end of the thirteenth century his duties were 
‘clearly defined. He was to keep the keys of the treasury. He 
wrote the inscriptions that were placed on the wooden tallies. He 
wrote receipt and issue rolls. Another duty ... was that of 
remaining at the Receipt when it was closed, presumably to guard 
the treasure of the king. There is constant reference to this duty on 
the issue rolls.’ ® 

The later fourteenth century holders of the office were king’s 
clerks, remarkable for little but the length of their tenure. Thomas 


1T. F. Tout, Place of Edward II in agi History (1936 edn.), pp. 297-8; D.N.B. 


art. Sandale. * Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1327-1330, p. 1. 
3 P.R.O. Exchequer Issue Roll, Mich. 14 Hen. IV, E 403/611. 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1413-1416, p. 352. 5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1416-1422, p. 109. 


® Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1416-1422, p. 317; P.R.O. Exchequer Issue Rolls, passim. 

7 Ed. Hughes, Crump and Johnson (1902), pp. 62, 65, 84. 

8 J. F. Willard, ‘ The treasurer’s issue roll and the clerk of the treasurer ’, Budl, Inst. 
Hist, Res, viii. 133. 
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Orgrave succeeded Robert de Derby in the office in July 1369, 
immediately after the appointment of Brantingham as treasurer, and 
he retained it until he was himself appointed chamberlain of the 
Receipt in 1385. He was then replaced by John Innocent, who had 
been employed at the Receipt as early as 1368 and remained clerk 
until at least February 1401. These three men were typical clerical 
civil servants, rewarded with a number of ecclesiastical preferments. 
Robert de Derby was precentor of Chichester, Thomas Orgrave, 
archdeacon of Cornwall and a prebendary of York, and John Inno- 
cent was Master of St. Laurence Pountney in the city of London.? 
The staff of the Receipt of the exchequer at this time was divided 
into three parts corresponding with its three heads, the treasurer and 
the two chamberlains. The treasurer’s section consisted of the 
clerk of the treasurer, the clerk of the Receipt, usually three under- 
clerks, three (afterwards four) tellers, and some minor officials. 
The other two sections were headed by the chamberlains of the 
Receipt, nominal deputies of the hereditary chamberlains of the 
exchequer. Each of them had a corresponding clerk and under- 
clerk, and also appointed one usher and one yeoman. The normal 
clerk of the treasurer, such as John Innocent, is first found as an 
under-clerk, and then successively as clerk of the Receipt and clerk 
of the treasurer. Originally the clerk was paid fivepence per day in 
the term, and eightpence per day for attending in the vacation. It 
has been suggested by Professor Willard that the pay was higher in 
the vacation because the clerk was there to guard the king’s treasure, 
and was very often the only officer in residence. However that may 
be, the payment had by 1400 become automatic. He received his 
eightpence for every day of the vacation whether he stayed in London 
or not, with the result that the closing of the exchequer was a finan- 
cial benefit to him; thus an unusually long vacation, such as oc- 
curred in years when the plague was rife in London, might easily be 
worth an extra ten shillings. The fees of his colleagues, the chamber- 
lains, were also paid automatically when the exchequer was closed, 
but since their fees, fivepence per day, were the same for term and 
vacation, the length of the vacation made no difference to them. 
The clerk also received £20 each term, that is twice a year, by way of 
an additional reward, and other payments for special services, which 
increased both in frequency and in value as the fifteenth century 
progressed. So that with the revenues of such benefices as the king 
might give him the clerk received perhaps £70 or £80 per year. 
* P.R.O. Exchequer Issue Rolls, East. 43 and Mich. 44 Ed. III. ‘The latter was 
published by F. Devon as The issue roll of Thomas de Brantingham. All dates of appoint- 


ment to, and relinquishments of, exchequer offices given below are taken from the 
payments of fees, &c. in the Issue Rolls, unless otherwise stated. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1364-1367, p. 413; LeNeve, Fasti Eccl. Angl. i. 398; iii. 169, 187; 
G. Hennessy, Novum repertorium eccl. paroch. Lond. p. 264. 

* Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. viii. 133. 
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No doubt the appointment of the clerk and his subordinates was 
in the hands of the treasurer, but a new treasurer normally re- 
appointed them, and until 1399 gave any vacancy to the next senior 
clerk. Unlike the treasurer, his clerks were, in modern phraseology 
“permanent officials’. But in the new century their permanency is 
less apparent. Whilst Orgrave and Innocent held the office of clerk 
between them for thirty-three years (1368-1401) there were in the 
following thirty years (1401-30) no less than nine clerks of the 
treasurer, and of these nine three had interrupted periods of office. 
John Innocent was replaced in the spring or summer of 1401. He 
may have died then, because he was certainly dead by 11 May 1402,} 
or he may have retired when John Norbury gave up the treasurership 
to Lawrence de Allerthorpe on 31 May 1401. His successor was 
Henry Harburgh, canon of Salisbury, who had been a king’s clerk 
under Richard II, but has not been found at the Receipt before 
July 1400, and then not in one of the regular offices. Harburgh 
remained in office under four treasurers, Allerthorpe, Bowet, Mone 
and Roos, but was removed with the last-named on 13 December 
1404. It is unlikely that his relinquishment of office was voluntary 
because he returned to it three years later. The new treasurer in 
1404 was Thomas Nevill, Lord Furnival, and the new clerk was John 
Darell. The name John Darell is found twice in the list of clerks of 
the treasurer, from 1404 to 1407 and from 1432 to 1433. It is 
probable, but difficult to prove, that the two names refer to the same 
man. The clerk of 1432-3, when Lord Scrope was treasurer, was 
described as ‘ John Darell of Calehill, county Kent, Esquire ’.? 
This man was one of the younger sons of William Darell of Sessay in 
Yorkshire. He married a niece of Archbishop Chichele, and founded 
the important Kentish family, the Darells of Calehill.# He was on 
the commission of the peace for Kent from 1408 to 1438 and was a 
knight of the shire several times during that period. His brother, 
another William Darell, was also clerk of the treasurer from 1426 to 
1432.‘ It is not unreasonable to suppose that this John Darell was 
the same man who was deputy of Thomas Chaucer as Chief Butler 
in the ports of Sandwich, Faversham and Dover,’ and clerk of the 
treasurer in 1404. Probably his entry into the exchequer as a 
protegé of Lord Furnival was the first step in establishing the fortunes 
of this younger son of a Yorkshire gentleman. Certainly no trace 
of any clerk of the name has been found in the exchequer before 1404, 
nor can any ecclesiastical preferments be attached to his name. He 
was thus probably the first lay clerk, the forerunner of many promi- 
nent politicians. 


1 P.R.O. Exchequer Issue Roll, repayment of loan to his executor. 

2 Cal. Close Rolls, 1429-1435, pp. 226, 228. 

® Hasted, Hist. of Kent, v. 306; Burke, Landed Gentry (1846), i. 309. 
* See below, p. 673 5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1401-1405, p. 496. 
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Lord Furnival died in March 1407. In the following month a 
bishop, Nicholas Bubwith of Bath and Wells, became treasurer and 
Henry Harburgh returned to the clerkship. The following year 
brought further changes, Bubwith gave place to Lord Tiptoft and 
Harburgh to Henry Somer, whose career is one of the most interest- 
ing of all those of fifteenth-century exchequer officials. 

Henry Somer was described as a king’s servant as early as 1393 
when he was granted 100 shillings a year at the exchequer, but it is 
not known in what capacity he served Richard II, except perhaps as a 
customer of Southampton in 1398 and 1399.2 Whatever he was he 
does not appear to have been employed at the exchequer before the 
accession of Henry IV, when he became clerk of the Receipt and was 
almost immediately entrusted with the task of taking 8,000 marks to 
Calais. He retained the office for five years, during which time he 
made small loans to the exchequer. Early in 1405 he became keeper 
of the privy wardrobe in the Tower of London,’ and probably 
remained keeper until his appointment as clerk of the treasurer in 
the summer of 1408. To this appointment he added that of a baron 
of the exchequer on 8 November following.‘ He still held both 
offices when Henry, Lord Scrope of Masham, became treasurer in 
January 1410, and six months later he was made chancellor of the 
exchequer also, but he gave up his appointment as a baron almost 
immediately, and surrendered his clerkship to John Burgh at the 
beginning of the Michaelmas term. In little more than a year he was 
clerk again. On 19 December 1411 Thomas Beaufort surrendered 
the Great Seal to Archbishop Arundel, and at the same time Sir John 
Pelham replaced Lord Scrope as treasurer. John Burgh was paid as 
clerk until 16 December, and Somer from the 17th, the first day of 
the vacation. This time he retained the clerkship until the death of 
Henry IV, when Archbishop Arundel, Sir John Pelham and he, all 
gave up their offices, and John Burgh returned to be clerk to the new 
treasurer, the earl of Arundel. 

The details of the career of Henry Somer and of the changes in 
the clerkship under Henry IV may appear to have been set forth 
with unnecessary exactitude, but it is believed that they are important 
for two reasons. Firstly because this was the critical period in the 
development of the clerkship; it was beginning to change with the 
treasurership, and therefore to become perhaps a ‘ political ’ appoint- 
ment, if such a modern phrase may be permitted. No rule had yet 
been established, but changes were becoming increasingly frequent. 
John Burgh who served the first three treasurers of Henry V was to 
be the last clerk to serve under more than one treasurer for many 
years tocome. S-condly, bound up with these changes, is the more 

? Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1391-1396, p. 216. 


* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1401-1405, p. 489. 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1408-1413, p. 205. 


® Cal. Fine Rolls, 1391-1399, pp. 230, 233. 
* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1405-1408, p. 374. 
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important question of the alternation of the two factions in the 
counsels of Henry IV. Henry Harburgh lost his clerkship when 
Bishop Beaufort was chancellor (December 1404) and came back 
when Archbishop Arundel held that office (April, 1407). Henry 
Somer took up the clerkship in this same chancellorship in 1408, lost it 
when Thomas Beaufort was chancellor (September 1410) and returned 
when Arundel returned in December 1411. John Burgh’s tenure of 
office on the other hand coincided very roughly with the Beaufort 
chancellorships. The careers of the clerks appear to reflect the 
confused rivalry in which the prince of Wales, Archbishop Arundel 
and Bishop Beaufort were amongst the leading figures. Henry 
Somer lost the clerkship with the accession of Henry V, but remained 
chancellor of the exchequer for another twenty-six years. John 
Burgh also survived his old chiefs, Lord Scrope being beheaded at 
Southampton, and the earl of Arundel dying in France. He re- 
tained his clerkship until the end of 1416, which was a confused year 
in the annals of the exchequer. Sir John Rothenale, who had been 
appointed keeper of the office of treasurer during the absence of the 
earl of Arundel in France, retained the office after the earl’s death 
until January 1416. Then Hugh Mortimer was treasurer for three 
months and Roger Leche for seven. After that the office was 
described as being in the king’s hands for a fortnight, before Henry, 
Lord Fitzhugh, was appointed to it on 8 December. A few days 
after this Burgh was dismissed. 

The status of John Burgh is not known. Perhaps he was the 
prebendary of Chester-le-Street in 1400, and the parson of Ryton in 
the diocese of Durham in 1401,! or even the justice of the peace for 
the North Riding (1399-1411) and for Surrey (1411-13).? All that is 
certain is that like his 14th century predecessors he worked his way 
up the Receipt to the clerkship, and had a grant of {10 a year for life 
in 1397,° which he lived to enjoy for eighteen years after his retire- 
ment in 1416. His rival, Somer, is a much more distinct personality, 
the first layman, with the probable exception of Darell, to hold the 
clerkship. In Henry IV’s reign he was a familiar figure in the taverns 
of London, according to Hoccleve, who dedicated a Balade et chanceon 
to him quant il estoit souztresorer, informing him that the clerks of the 
privy seal, Hoccleve, Bailay, Hethe and Offorde, would be glad to 
receive their salaries. Somer was married by 1412 but nothing has 
been discovered about his wife, beyond the fact that her name was 
Katherine. Her obscurity suggests that she was neither an heiress 
nor a member of a prominent family, a possibility which may explain 
why Somer failed to establish himself amongst the gentry, although 


1 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1399-1401, pp. 2$9, 484. * Cal. Pat. Rolls passim. 
3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1396-1399, p. 275. 

* Hoccleve, Works, ed. Furnivall (Early Eng. Text Soc.), i. $9. 

5 Cal. dat. Rolls, 1408-1413, p. 372. 
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his daughter did marry a knight. As has been said he retained his 
office of chancellor of the exchequer, with which was combined that 
of keeper of the exchange in the Tower, until 1439, and he lived until 
March 1450, when he must have been well past seventy years of age. 
His heir was his grandson, aged only eleven years, the son of his 
daughter Agnes, and Sir Richard Veer. He held lands in Hertford- 
shire and Cambridgeshire,! which latter county he had represented in 
the Parliament of 1432, although his earlier associations as knight of 
the shire and justice were mainly with Middlesex. 

The appointment of Lord Fitzhugh as treasurer in December 
1416 brought William Kynwolmerssh to the exchequer as his clerk. 
Probably a native of Killamarsh in Derbyshire, Kynwolmerssh is 
said to have been a member of University College, Oxford. At the 
beginning of 1405, when he had a grant of certain forfeited goods, 
he was described as king’s servant,* and in the following year he was 
a clerk in the wardrobe of the royal household. With the accession 
of Henry V he emerged as cofferer of the household, and was 
retained in that capacity to accompany the king in the campaign of 
1415, with a retinue of two men-at-arms and nine archers.4 His 
transfer from the household to be clerk of the treasurer in December 
1416 seems to be an unprecedented intrusion into the exchequer, and 
probably he was intended to be more important than his predecessors, 
for six months later the king confirmed his appointment by Lord 
Fitzhugh as deputy treasurer. He was also granted the succession 
to the treasurership itself, if Fitzhugh should give it up before 
returning to England. In accordance with this arrangement he 
became treasurer early in 1421. Meanwhile he had secured a prebend 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1418, and become Dean of St. Martin le 
Grand in the following year.6 However he was not destined to 
enjoy any of these offices for very long, because he died, shortly after 
Henry V, in December 1422. In the short petiod of his treasurer- 
ship he had two clerks, Robert Welton and Nicholas Dixon. Both 
were regular exchequer officials. Welton had been employed in the 
Receipt since 1411, firstly as a clerk of the chamberlains and sub- 
sequently as an under-clerk of the Receipt. Dixon came from the 
upper exchequer where he had been in the king’s remembrancer’s 
department under Henry IV, and clerk of the great roll since 1414. 
After losing the clerkship on the death of his chief, Kynwolmerssh, 
he went back to the upper exchequer as a baron of the exchequer, 
and served as such for ten years. In 1431 he was granted a prebend 
in St. Stephen’s, Westminster.” 


?P.R.O. C. 139/138, no. 21. * G. Hennessy, Novum Repertorium, p. xlix. 
> P.R.O. E. 28/17. *P.R.O. E. 101/45/5. 

®* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1416-1422, p. 109. 

* Hennessy, Novum Repertorium, pp. 55, 289. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1429-1436, p. 155. 
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In the reign of Henry VI the clerks changed with the treasurers 
quite regularly. John Ardern, clerk to Bishop Stafford, 1422-6, was 
also clerk of the king’s works, and retained the latter office until 
1444, when he became a baron of the exchequer. His successor was 
William Darell, clerk to Lord Hungerford, 1426-32. He had begun 
to work in the Receipt in 1405, when John Darell, probably his 
brother, was the clerk, and remained there until 1415. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Thomas Calston, and settled down 
as a squire of Wiltshire and a neighbour of his chief, Lord Hunger- 
ford.!. His brother, John Darell of Calehill, whose career has al- 
ready been discussed, succeeded him as clerk during the treasurer- 
ship of Lord Scrope, 1432-3. Clearly John Darell was no follower 
of Beaufort in 1432, whatever he may have been thirty years before. 
If the brothers were concerned inthe rivalry of Beaufort and Glouces- 
ter, it would appear that their allegiance was to opposite sides. 

Ralph, Lord Cromwell, became treasurer in August 1433 in the 
changes which marked the defeat of Gloucester in the Council. 


. John Throkmorton, who had been a chamberlain of the Receipt as 


the nominee of the earl of Warwick since 1419, became the clerk of 
Treasurer Cromwell and combined these two important offices for 
ten years. The fact that he could hold them both simultaneously 
suggests that the routine work of at least one of the offices had by 
this time been delegated to a deputy. Throkmorton was a lawyer, a 
councillor of the earl of Warwick,? and one of the most prominent 
esquires of Worcestershire and Warwickshire. The clerkship had 
now risen from being a place for the humble king’s clerk, into an 
appointment suitable for the knightly class, and except for Throk- 
morton’s immediate successor, the later clerks were all of that class. 

This successor was Robert Rolleston, the last of the old type of 
clerical civil servants to hold office. He had not, however, been an 
exchequer clerk; he was a more important person than that. He 
was parson of Mablethorpe, Lincolnshire, in 1403, clerk of the king’s 
works in 1407, clerk of the great wardrobe from 1418, and Master of 
the Hospital of St. Katherine by the Tower in 1421. He became 
receiver of Holderness in 1438 and an executor of Queen Katherine 
in 1439.2 As wardrober he occasionally appeared in the Council 
from 1436 onwards.‘ His career was almost as successful as many 
of those which led royal servants to episcopal sees, but no clerk of 
the treasurer was ever a bishop. His clerkship lasted for three years, 
the treasurership of Lord Sudeley, 1443-6. 

The vicissitudes of the later years of Henry VI and the early years 
of Edward IV caused many changes in the treasurership, and by that 

1 Wilts. Arch. Mag. iv. 226. 

? N. Denholm-Young, Seignorial Administration in England, p. 26, n. 5. 

8 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1401-1405, p. 305; 1405-1408, pp. 310-11; 1416-1422, pp. 150, 341; 
1436-1441, p. 204; Cal, Close Rolls, 1435-1441, p. 247. 

* Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. Sir N. H. Nicolas, v. passim. 
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time the rule that each treasurer had his own clerk was well estab- 
lished. Whilst under Henry IV the clerks may be tentatively 
assigned to one party or the other, before the end of Henry VI’s reign 
there can be no doubts as to their allegiance. For the rest of the 
century the clerks, or under-treasurers as they came to be more 
usually called, were all of the knightly class and very often lawyers by 
training. The fact that some of the later clerks of Henry VI had 
very common names makes it difficult to identify them with certainty 
but there can be no doubt as to the type of man that they were. 

Rolleston’s successor was Thomas Brown, clerk to Marmaduke 
Lumley, bishop of Carlisle, 1446-9. He was probably the esquire, 
and later knight, of Kent who was attainted in 1460 as a Lancastrian, 
and who had been sheriff of Kent in 1444.1 He was followed by 
John Fray, 1449-50, a lawyer who had been Recorder of the City of 
London in 1426, when he was appointed third baron of the exchequer.* 
He became in due course second baron, and in 1436 chief baron, 
which he remained until 1448, the year before his appointment to the 
clerkship. Fray’s chief, the treasurer, was Lord Say and Sele, who 
was beheaded in July 1450. John, Lord Beauchamp of Powys, had 
already replaced him as treasurer,* bringing with him to the clerk- 
ship Thomas Rothewell, a Berkshire gentleman, who had married 
his sister, Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir William Beauchamp. The 
marriages of the lay clerks were usually vital steps in their careers, as 
well as being indications of their party alignments. After Rothewell 
came John Wood, but which of the several esquires of that name he 
was, is not quite certain. Since he served under John Tiptoft, earl 
of Worcester, he may be regarded as a Yorkist, and he was most 
probably the same John Wood who became under-treasurer again 
in 1480, and treasurer under Edward V and Richard III.6 John 
Brown, or Brome, of Baddesley Clinton in Warwickshire, who sat in 
several parliaments as a burgess for Warwick,® was a chamberlain of 
the Receipt from 1447 to 1450, and clerk of the treasurer under the 
earl of Wiltshire for a few months in 1455. He returned to the 
office to serve under John Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury in 1456-7. 
In the short interval between his two clerkships, May 1455 to Sep- 
tember 1466, the position was held by John Say. 

This was the treasurership of Henry, Viscount Bourchier, after- 
wards earl of Essex. Essex was to be treasurer again from the 
autumn of 1460 until March 1462, and from April 1471 until he died 

*So Wedgwood, Hist. of Parl., Biographies, Sir Thomas Browne ; see also Cal. 
ee —— P- 251; 1452-1461, pp. 626, 631; and commissions of the peace 


_ Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1441-1446, p. 180. * Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-1452, p. 330. 
; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1436-1441, pp. 364-6; J. P. for Berkshire, 1431-53. 
; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1476-1483, pp. 315, 349, 361; P.R.O. Exchequer Tellers’ Rolls, 
1480-3. 


¢ Dugdale, Antiq. of Warws. (ed. 1730), pp. 970-1; Return of names of members returned 
to serve in Parliament, H.C. (69) 1878. Lx1t. i. 317, 322, 325. 
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five days before his master, King Edward IV.' John, afterwards 
Sir John, Say was clerk in the first and second treasurerships of 
Essex, and for part of the third, 1475 to 1478. Say, who was possibly 
a member of the family of Lord Saye and Sele,* married as his second 
wife Agnes, the daughter of Sir John Danvers, and the widow of his 
predecessor, Sir John Fray. Under Edward IV he became a person 
of considerable importance. He sat in at least seven parliaments 
between 1447 and 1477, being Speaker in that of 1463.3 He was 
probably the first under-treasurer to be paid as a member of the 
Council. These payments which began in 1462 show that the office 
which he held had now come to be ranked almost as one of the high 
offices of state. 

Of the remaining few years of Henry VI’s reign, 1456-9, very 
little can be said. Two names of holders of the clerkship, Thomas 
Wood and William Grimsby, are known, but they are nothing more 
than names, and it is not even certain that they were the only two 
clerks at that time. By the end of the reign gaps in the series of 
issue rolls, which are the most satisfactory source for the succession 
to exchequer offices, are increasingly frequent. There are some issue 
rolls for the period 1460-70, and also for 1478-80, after which they 
cease altogether. It is possible to collect some information from 
the tellers’ and receipt rolls, but even so there are still serious gaps. 
Apart from Sir John Say, already mentioned, three clerks may be 
identified in the early years of Edward IV, Hugh Fenne, who was 
also an auditor of the exchequer from 1455 to 1475, John Roger, who 
was one of the tellers whilst he was clerk (1467-9) and Richard 
Fowler. Fowler had been the king’s solicitor in 1461, and was 
chancellor of the exchequer from 1469.4 Whilst clerk of the 
treasurer and deputy of the earl of Essex, 1471-5, he was also chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and a member of the Council.§ 

The last clerk in Edward IV’s reign, apart from John Wood, who 
has been mentioned above, was William Essex. Essex was king’s 
remembrancer in the exchequer from 1451 until the Michaelmas 
term of 1474-5. Before that he had been controller of the petty 
custom in the port of London. It is stated on the issue roll® for the 
Easter term of 1478 that he had been appointed a councillor on 
27 April of that year to assist his relative (comsanguineus)’ the earl of 
Essex, as clerk of the treasurer with a salary of £33 6s. 8d. each 

1 Complete Peerage ; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1452-1461, p. 242; 1461-1467, p. 9; 1467-1477, 
p. 258; P.R.O. Exchequer Tellers’ and Receipt Rolls. 

* D.B.N. att. John Say; Clutterbuck, Hist. of Herts. ii. 591. 

3 Return of names of members ete. i. 335-64, passim. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1467-1477, pp. 151, 180, 182. 


5 Ibid. pp. 417, 422, 458; P.R.O. Exchequer Tellers’ Rolls. 


* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1446-1452, pp. 205, 405, 415; P.R.O. Exchequer, Issue and Teller’s 
Rolls. 


7 His relationship with the earl of Essex is not known. He was called Essex long 
before Bourchier took the title, but the name must be more than a coincidence. 
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quarter. This grant really marked the end of the old office of clerk. 
The old payments of eightpence per day in vacation and fivepence in 
the term with the fixed ‘ rewards’ were replaced by a single salary, 
whilst at the same time the position of the clerk as a councillor was 
recognized. Nothing but the name of the old medieval office was 
left, and that had already been effectively supplanted in common 
usage by the title of under-treasurer. 

There can be no doubt that the term ‘ under-treasurer ’ was in 
general use long before it penetrated into the official records of that 
most conservative and formal of departments, the exchequer. In 
the account of the rising of 1381 which is given in the chronicle of 
St. Mary’s Abbey at York, Thomas Orgrave was described as clerk 
del receit et southtresorere Dengleterre, and Professor Galbraith ; has 
suggested that this passage was written by an eyewitness of the events 
described, who was perhaps a clerk in the privy seal office. This 
brings the title back in colloquial use to the late fourteenth century, 
and the poem of Hoccleve mentioned above, shows it in use under 
Henry IV, for it was addressed to Henry Somer quant il estoit souz- 
tresorer.2, Somer, however, was lieutenant of the treasurer as well as 
clerk. In the wardrobe accounts of 1425 John Ardern received a 
livery of cloth as under-treasurer and clerk of the works,® but the 
term did not appear in the exchequer rolls until 1432 when John 
Darell was paid for taking musters as such. In 1455 John Brown 
was referred to as being ‘ commonly called’ (vulgariter nuncupatum) 
under-treasurer in the issue roll, and even under Edward IV the title 
clerk of the treasurer was more usual in the exchequer records. 
Meanwhile ‘ under-treasurer’ had begun to appear elsewhere, as 
early as 1434 in the proceedings of the council,5 and in 1440 in the 
patent rolls. Its use became gradually more frequent, until in the 
chancery records of Henry VII Avery Cornburgh and Sir Robert 
Lytton were normally so-called, but even then the receipt rolls of the 
exchequer called Cornburgh, clerk of the treasurer. 

As to the duties of the office very little can be said. The duties 
of writing the tallies and the rolls of the Receipt had been delegated 
to the supervision of the clerk of the Receipt. By the middle of the 
century a treasurer’s secretary is to be found, George Trome, ‘ clerk 
to the treasurer for writing his letters’. What remained for the 
clerk? He was often to be found riding to the ports in the first half 
of the century to take musters or to pay troops embarking for France. 
If parliament met away from London, he was always paid for going 
to it with his rolls and records, and on occasion he also attended the 

* Anonimalle Chronicle, 1333-1381, ed. V. H. Galbraith, xlii. 138. 
* Hoccleve, Works, ed. Furnivall (Early Eng. Text Soc.), i. 59- 
* P.R.O. E. 101/407/20 m. 3. * P.R.O. Exchequer Issue Roll. 
® Proceedings and Ordinances, ed. N. H. Nicolas, iv. 266. 
_ * Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1436-1441, p. 422. The entry refers to John Throkmorton, but 
since it is quoting a private deed it cannot be called an official use of the term. 
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council at Eltham. No doubt he was normally in attendance if 
expert advice was needed by parliament or council at Westminster, 
but this called for no special payment, and was in consequence not 
recorded. Later, as has been said, the clerks attended the council in 
their own right and probably took over much of the treasurer’s 
routine supervision of the exchequer. The country gentlemen who 
came to occupy the office had their own country homes, whither 
they retired in the exchequer vacations, and whence they were some- 
times recalled to Westminster for urgent business as was William 
Darell from his home in Wiltshire at Easter 1427.7 


J. L. Kirsy 
1 P.R.O. Exchequer Issue Roll. 
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An Inventory of the Ancient and Historical Monuments of Roxburghshire, with 
the Fourteenth Report of the Royal Commission on the Ancient 
Monuments of Scotland, 2 vols. (Edinburgh: H.M.S.O., 1956.) 


Tue convention which limits each report of our Royal Commissions on 
Historical Monuments to a single county has less historical justification 
in Scotland than in England. Roxburghshire, in particular, may be 
regarded as an ‘ artificial unit’, in the sense that ‘ it does not represent 
either an ancient kingdom or a racial division’ (p. 4). However, its 
origin as ‘a district dependent on the castle of Roxburgh ’ can be traced 
sufficiently far back to provide a common historical background to its 
medieval monuments, and the inclusion within its borders of the whole 
of Teviotdale gives a certain topographical unity to the entire report. 
From a military point of view Roxburghshire has a continuous history 
as a border district which extends from the Roman conquest to the 
sixteenth century, while for the ecclesiastical historian the thirty-seven 
parishes of the deanery of Teviotdale are dominated by the abbeys of 
Melrose, Jedburgh and Kelso to which so many of them were appro- 
priated. All these matters are discussed in an admirable Introduction 
of fifty-three pages, in the course of which each class of monument is 
considered in its historical and cultural setting, and in which the history 
of the more remote periods is itself reassessed in the light of the most 
recent archaeological research. ‘Thus the small size and large number of 
the hill-forts of the Tyne-Forth area is reasonably interpreted (p. 23) as 
implying ‘a fragmentation of Celtic society unknown in England where 
. . . the prevailing contemporary tendency was for the formation of 
large units under centralised autocratic rule’; a massive wall across the 
interior of the first Antonine fort at Newstead gives rise to some inter- 
esting observations (p. 28) on the attitude of the Roman legionaries to 
the humbler troopers who shared their camp; and the Dark Age sculpture 
at Jedburgh is seen as evidence of ‘an Anglian community which kept 
its traditions alive when the ancient principal centres had been over- 
whelmed or submerged by Danish and Viking influences’ (p. 37). In 
this way the commission’s work finds its justification as a contribution 
to historical knowledge, while the monuments themselves are illuminated 
by being set against a wider background. The profit is mutual, and the 
commissioners and their staff are to be congratulated on the extent to 
which they have raised their report above the level of a mere catalogue 
of antiquities. 

It is, nevertheless, the catalogue of antiquities which is the foundation 
of the report, and on its completeness and accuracy the value of the whole 
depends. Here the number of earthworks which are recorded for the 
first time at once attracts attention. The great majority were first 
discovered on air-photographs, of which some striking examples are 
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reproduced (Figs. 547-8), and careful study has in many cases enabled 
those of Dark Age date to be distinguished from those of an earlier 
period. Thus, even without excavation, the systematic work of the 
commission has made its contribution to archaeological knowledge. In 
the Roman section revised accounts are given of the forts and camps at 
Newstead and Cappuck; new temporary camps are noted near Lauder 
and at Pennymuir; and the great highway of Dere Street is described in 
detail to the point where it disappears in Midlothian. The medieval 
monuments are treated at length. The account of Melrose Abbey alone 
occupies thirty-six pages and is accompanied by seventy photographs 
and four plans; and equally exhaustive accounts are given of the ruins 
of the abbeys of Jedburgh and Kelso and of the castles of Hermitage, 
Roxburgh and Cessford. Admirable though these accounts are in their 
precision and comprehensiveness, they make somewhat tedious reading, 
and in future volumes both words and photographs could be spared if 
the reader were provided with more measured drawings like those of 
Hermitage Castle (Figs. 123-4). It would indeed be unfortunate if 
photography were allowed altogether to kill the older tradition of 
draughtsmanship which, in the hands of men like R. W. Billings and Sir 
William Hope, recorded stone by stone the elevations of our medieval 
buildings with an exactness which the photograph can rarely equal. 
The inclusion of buildings of later date than the Act of Union is a 
new feature of the survey, and its least satisfactory. For the first time 
the Commission has been empowered to record ‘such Monuments or 
Constructions of a date subsequent to the year 1707 as may seem in their 
discretion to be worthy of mention’. It is under this dispensation that 
Abbotsford House and some fine examples of eighteenth-century bridge- 
building have been admitted to the dignity of ‘ Ancient and Historical 
Monuments’. The decision was right, for both have their place in our 
architectural history as surely as medieval abbeys or pele-houses: but 
its implementation is disappointing. With the exception of Abbotsford, 
no secular building later than 1707 has been thought worthy of a plan— 
not even Floors Castle and Ednam House, which are included in the short 
list of buildings which the commission deems most worthy of preserva- 
tion. And at least one building of distinction—the handsome classical 
town hall which the burghers of Kelso erected in 1812—has been ignored 
altogether. The commentary on these later buildings, too, is less well 
informed than in the case of their predecessors. The account of Floors 
Castle, for instance, is to say the least inadequate. This, one of the 
largest country houses in Scotland, was built in 1718, and is reputed to 
have been designed by Sir John Vanbrugh. The attribution is dubious, 
but not incredible, and the publication of the report was an opportunity 
to investigate its origin and to weigh its probability—if not by examining 
the family archives, then at least by a critical study of its architectural 
features. All that the reader is vouchsafed, however, is a non-committal 
statement that Vanbrugh ‘ is believed to have designed this seat’, and a 
distant photograph that is no substitute for the missing plan. Then 
there is the Teviot Bridge near Kelso, neither the date nor the designer 
of which is mentioned, though the report commits itself to the assertion 
that it is ‘ obviously copied from Rennie’s bridge at Kelso’. In fact, 
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however, the Teviot Bridge is the earlier by five years, having been 
designed and built by Archibald Elliot of Edinburgh in 1795, and must 
have provided Rennie with the motif of engaged Doric columns which 
ornament the elevations of both bridges. The point is of some import- 
ance to the architectural historian, for it was the same feature which 
Rennie afterwards employed with such grand effect on the Waterloo 
Bridge in London, and if the date of the Teviot Bridge had only been 
ascertained (as it could from no more recondite a source than Cresy’s 
Encyclopaedia of Civil Engineering), the report could have clarified, instead 
of muddled, a not uninteresting episode in the history of British bridge- 
building. Such lapses, however, are few, and it would be hard to find 
any locality in the British Isles whose antiquities have in general been 
better surveyed than those of Roxburghshire. 


H. M. Corvin 


A\ History of the Crusades. Editor in chief, KENNETH M. Serron. Vol. i : 
The First Hundred Years. Edited by MarsHatt W. BALDWIN. 
(London : Oxford University Press, for University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1955.) -A History of the Crusades. Vol. ii: The Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. Nol. iti: The Kingdom of Acre. By STEVEN RUNCIMAN. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1952-4). 


PRECISE boundaries cannot easily be set to the great subject called ‘ the 
Crusades ’, but at its heart are two main topics. There is, first, the history 
of those major expeditions, sometimes conventionally numbered from 
one to eight, which were successfully launched from western Europe 
between 1095 and 1270 to establish or maintain Latin Christian dominion 
over the Holy Places; second, there is the settlement in Syria founded by 
the first crusaders and preserved until the last years of the thirteenth 
century. The concentration of interest on the ‘numbered’ crusades, 
which is perpetuated in all the volumes under review, has the defect of 
reducing to a series of episodes a movement which was essentially con- 
tinuous. Between the major crusades there were many lesser expeditions ; 
there were a long series of appeals for help from East to West; there were 
attempts by the Papacy to launch a fresh crusade which were unsuccessful. 
The West continuously recognized its obligation to bring succour to the 
East. Sir Maurice Powicke has a fine passage on the subject which might 


well be taken as a text and a starting point by some of the future researchers 
in this field. 


The Church was a church militant, and the crusade was still the expression of 
its holy warfare. Many evaded, but few denied this claim upon them. . . . It is 
not too much to say that the recovery of the Holy Land, whether as an ideal, a 
symbol, or an immediate duty, pervaded the minds of men in the thirteenth century. 
It was inseparable from the air they breathed. However indifferent or sceptical 
they might be, they could not escape its influence. 


The crusades were a response to a body of ideas, emotions and aspira- 
tions which existed continuously during the twelfth and. thirteenth 
centuries and beyond. Here, in fact, is a third aspect of the subject, at 


— 
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least as important as the two already mentioned, of which the history has 
yet to be written, but which one day must take its place in the general 
histories of the subject. Both Dr. Runciman’s book and the Pennsylvania 
history show that the time is not yet, although more may be heard of the 
subject in the four volumes of the American work still to come. 

To put the matter in another way, the crusades can be studied as a 
force which affected the balance of power in the medieval Levant ; but 
they can be seen as well as a product of the religious life of medieval 
Europe. Dr. Runciman studies the subject entirely from the first of these 
points of view. It is in these terms that he first announced his intentions, 
(‘ our glance must move from the Atlantic to Mongolia ”) and that he has 
since summed up the final results of the crusades : ‘ When Pope Urban 
preached his great sermon at Clermont the Turks seemed about to cross 
the Bosphorus. When Pope Pius II preached the last Crusade the Turks 
were crossing the Danube. . . . Seen in the vast perspective of history 
the whole Crusading movement was a vast fiasco ’ (iii. 469). 

The crusades had been launched to bring aid to the Eastern churches, 
but it was their lasting result to make the lot of these Christians far more 
severe, the more so as they were deprived of the patronage and protection 
of the East Roman empire. It is as an historian and admirer of the 
Byzantine world that Dr. Runciman writes, and the part played by the 
crusaders in destroying what had been the most stable and best governed 
State in the world is for him another central feature of their history. 

There can be no quarrelling with the justice of this verdict. The crime 
of 1204 cannot be condoned. Yet it is impossible to be entirely satisfied 
with the way in which the author makes his case. We are shown a Byzan- 
tium which seems larger and somewhat more splendid than life. It is af 
attitude which emerges both in detail and in the general interpretation. 
Byzantine princesses are beautiful almost as a matter of course (ii. 285, 
350, 377, 378). The East Roman emperors are variously ‘ brilliant ’, 
worldly wise men of ‘ supple genius ’, masters of their diplomatic world. 
We are invited to view the empire only from without, as an imposing and 
self-sufficient structure which was brought down only by the folly and 
ignorance of the Western crusaders. 


Was it to the better interest of Christendom that there should be occasional 
gallant expeditions to the East, led by a mixture of unwise idealists and crude 
adventurers, to succour an intrusive state there whose existence depended on 
Moslem disunity ? Or that Byzantium, who had been for so long the guardian 
of the eastern frontier, should continue to play her part unembarrassed by the 
West. 


But how genuine are the alternatives posed in this passage ? Were 
the issues so clear cut ? Were all crusading leaders either idealists or 
adventurers, unwise or crude ? Was Muslim disunity so chancy a matter 
as is here implied, or had not history shown it to be a normal state of 
affairs in western Asia, and especially in Syria ? And did it require only 
the absence of crusades to ensure that Byzantium could continue to fulfil 
her historic r6le ? The reader who suspects that there were strains and 
stresses within Byzantine society itself, and which helped ultimately to 
weaken it and to bring it down, will find scant confirmation in Dr. 
Runciman’s pages. He will need to turn to those of Ostrogorsky. 
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In dealing with the crusaders from the West, the author deploys a 
vocabulary of a very different kind. The expeditions of 1101 failed 
because of the Latins’ ‘ stupidity, ingratitude and dishonesty ’ (ii. 25). 
The second crusade foundered through its leaders ‘ truculence, ignorance 
and ineffectual folly’ (ii. 288). Western attitudes were marked by 
‘intolerance and dishonourable barbarity ’ (ii. 323); each crusade was 
‘a turmoil of envy, distrust and intrigue ’ (iii. 479). Such verdicts could 
be multiplied and there is much to justify them. At the same time it has 
to be asked whether they do not betray a certain relish in pronouncing 
sentence, unaccompanied by any real attempt to appreciate the nature of 
the crusaders’ difficulties. In discussing problems like the advisability of 
attacking Damascus in 1148, or that of establishing satisfactory relations 
with the Greeks, there is much to be said on both sides. No historian 
need be impartial, but he has the duty of leading his readers to understand 
how sensible and sincere men could hold different points of view, and in 
this respect Dr. Runciman does rather less than justice to the West. 

His treatment of St. Bernard provides a further example. The saint 
may not be a sympathetic figure to all modern students but the fact remains 
that he did more than anyone else to inspire the remarkably widespread 
crusading activity of the years 1146-8. If we are ever truly to understand 
(as now we do not) the real character of the crusading movement, it is 
necessary for us to penetrate the secret of Bernard’s success as a preacher 
of the crusade. It is simply not enough to treat him with delicate irony 
(ii. 286) or as comic relief (ii. 374). Historians of a past generation idealized 
the crusaders and caricatured Byzantium, and all students are in Dr. 
Runciman’s debt for his personal contribution towards correcting such 
misinterpretation. But it has now to be asked whether in this latest 
work he has not passed the point of balance and begun the process of 
idealizing Byzantium and caricaturing the West. 

The author is at his very best and challenges comparison with the 
greatest of his predecessors in this field when he is writing of major 
crusading expeditions against a background of world events. It is per- 
haps for this reason that his last volume is more effective than his second. 
He is a master of the art of narrative; the analysis of institutions and of 
social structure does not interest him so much. In his account of the 
Latin States during the twelfth century he has dwelt ‘ on the many cam- 
paigns and raids (and has) followed the old chroniclers, who knew their 
business’. As a result, in his second volume, nearly five hundred pages 
on political history are relieved by only thirty-four on government and 
society in the Latin East. This is too little by any standards, and the 
more so as all the materials now available for making such an analysis have 
not been exploited. He discusses the feudal geography of the kingdom 
without reference to the outstanding work of Beyer, just as his chapter on 
the commerce of Outremer excludes the equally indispensable researches 
of E. H. Byrne. But when it comes to a major crusading expedition, it is 
the art of narrative which is needed before all others; and while the second 
volume contains the history of only one crusade, in the third there follow 
in splendid succession the expeditions of Barbarossa and Coeur de Lion; 
the conquest and sack of Constantinople; the attacks on Egypt of the 
fifth crusade between 1218-21 and those of St. Louis a generation later; 
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the fruitful diplomacy of Frederick Il; and the small affairs of the Latin 
East are viewed against a magnificently drawn Asian background, 
dominated by the sweep and surge of the Mongols, and by the heroic 
figures of Genghiz Khan and his successors. 

This history is followed in detail down to the last crusade of St. Louis 
in 1270 and to the extinction of the Latin settlement in Syria which was 
completed by the Mamluks in 1291. Crusading endeavour in the late 
Middle Ages is summarized in a single chapter, and the whole work is 
completed by the stimulating and forceful summing-up to which reference 
has been made. 

The three volumes are a remarkable achievement of literature and 
scholarship. In an age of so much cautious, small-scale and would-be 
definitive historical work, it is distinguished by its breadth of design and 
boldness of generalization. Like any large work it has its defects in 
. balance and in interpretation and its small blemishes in matters of biblio- 
gtaphy and points of detail. But as a whole it rises far superior to such 
shortcomings. It is always firmly based on the multitude of available 
sources and secondary work, and the power and quality of the writing are 
finely sustained throughout. 

The Pennsylvania history is dedicated to Dana Munro, who was its 
original inspiration, as he was that of so many American scholars in this 
field ; to John LaMonte who, but for his tragically early death, would 
still have been its editor-in-chief ; to Frederic Duncalf, who contributes 
the most important chapter in this present volume ; and to August C. 
Krey, whose notes to the text of William of Tyre are among the most 
frequently cited literature in this book and who, it is to be hoped, will be 
writing himself in a later stage of the history. The editors have planned 
their work rather differently from Dr. Runciman. This first Pennsylvania 
volume (¢. 250,000 words) deals with the crusading movement and the 
Latin States in Syria from the first beginnings down to the triumphs of 
Saladin in 1187-9. It therefore covers the same ground as volumes i and 
ii of Dr. Runciman (¢. 280,000 words). The subject matter of Pennsyl- 
vania ii will roughly correspond with that of Runciman iii. Then comes 
the difference. Dr. Runciman devotes five chapters in all (perhaps 
50,000 words) to three large topics: the crusade in the later Middle Ages, 
the civilization and institutions of the Latin settlements, and the influence 
and results of the whole crusading movement. In the American work 
each of these will have a whole volume to itself. Large numbers of 
scholars have been enrolled as contributors. Fifteen, of whom Dr. 
Runciman is one, have co-operated to write this first volume. 

This book, extremely well edited by Professors Setton and Baldwin, 
follows a course which is largely traditional. An analysis of the more 
remote and the immediate background of the first crusade (chapters i to 
vii) is followed by a detailed narrative of the crusade itself (chapters viii 
tox). Of the remaining nine chapters, four deal with the rise and decline 
of the Latin States in the twelfth century, three with the careers of their 
principal Muslim antagonists, one with the expeditions of 1101 and one 
with the second crusade. As the editor himself says, much of this ground 
is already well worn, and it is likely to be in later volumes that this history 
will make its own special contribution to the historiography of the subject. 
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But even in this volume the editors have done a good deal to surpass 
existing work. M. Claude Cahen’s chapter on the Seljuqs and that of 
Mrs. Berry on the second crusade both provide students with excellent 
opportunities to turn their attention to subjects which have hitherto been 
only imperfectly accessible to them. The editors and authors too, like 
Dr. Runciman before them, have availed themselves, even if only to a 
limited extent, of Erdmann’s massive contributions in the field of crusad- 
ing origins to examine the roots of the movement with greater thorough- 
ness than was possible for older historians. Great care has been taken 
with the Muslim background, which is not given at second hand by 
historians of medieval Europe, but by orientalists of the calibre of Sir 
Hamilton Gibb (the Caliphate, Zengi, Nur-ad-Din and Saladin), Professor 
Bernard Lewis (the Isma’ilites and the Assassins) and M. Claude Cahen. 
Some readers may regret, however, that the eastern background is so 
exclusively Muslim. There were also important native Christian com- 
munities in the East who played their part in the Latin conquest and in 
the settlement which followed. Weare told at length about the Assassins, 
how they came to be in Syria and the part they played in its affairs. [a 
view of their equal, or even greater, importance in crusading history, 
something comparable was to be expected on the Armenians, but in fact 
they are mentioned only occasionally and briefly, and the Christians of 
the Jacobite Church, even less. 

The purpose of some of the early chapters is not free from doubt. 
The book begins with a chapter by Professor Painter on western Europe 
at the time of the first crusade. This is a spirited piece of work, enlivened 
by such breezy assertions as ‘it was by no means uncommon for a vigorous 
lord to wake up some bright morning and decide he was a count, and 
usually no one bothered to dispute the claim’; and again, ‘ the knight 
ate enormous meals of pastry and game washed down with vast quantities 
of wine orale. He kept his wife continuously pregnant and saw that his 
house was well supplied with concubines to while away his leisure hours ’. 
Capital ; but what is the point of itall ? It can scarcely be supposed that 
any reader will be able to study the crusades at the advanced level at 
which they are treated in this book without some previous knowledge of 
medieval European history. And if he lacks that knowledge, he would 
do far better to acquire it from one of the many reputable histories avail- 
able, including Professor Painter’s own, than gain his impressions from 
a chapter in which a good many debateable generalizations lurk beneath 
the brisk forthrightness of the exposition. Such a chapter would have a 
significant part to play if it led students to a better understanding of the 
crusades ; if it elucidated, for example, those attitudes and emotions in 
European society which ensured a widespread and ready response to the 
pope’s preaching. But on this fundamental matter none of the authors 
have much to say. The chapter on Spain is open to the same kind of 
objection. What is significant for the history of the crusading movement 
is the way in which this warfare against the Muslims in Spain ceased, in 
the generation before Clermont, to be a local affair, and increasingly as- 
sumed an international and Christian character. But all this, presumably 
by editorial direction, is reserved for a page or two of a later chapter on 
Pope Urban’s preaching of the crusade. The author of the chapter on 
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Spain is left with the unenviable and uninspiring task of composing a bare 
chronological sequence of the main clashes between Christians and Mus- 
lims in Spain between the eighth century and the eleventh. So far from 
analysing those changes in the eleventh century which throw light on the 
subsequent history of the crusades, it is only in the last two pages of the 
chapter that the eleventh century is discussed, and then it is without 
reference to any of the things which matter. The section which follows 
on the Italian cities and their activities against Muslim Sardinia, Sicily and 
North Africa is of the same character. 

Any modern book which deals with the origins of the crusading move- 
ment must take account of Erdmann’s work. Twenty years ago he 
offered an interpretation of the pope’s intentions in preaching the first 
crusade which is probably more firmly based than any other on all the 
facts at our disposal. He argued that Urban’s prime motive was to send 
help to the Byzantine empire but that he also urged the liberation of the 
Holy Places in order to set an ultimate objective for the crusading armies 
and to stimulate recruiting. The hardships of the pilgrims on their way 
to the Holy Sepulchre during the previous generation did not play any 
considerable part in the origins of the crusade. The importance of this 
powerfully-constructed argument is recognized by the editor of this 
volume, who refers to it in his preface as ‘ Erdmann’s thesis’. It is 
interesting to note what his contributors make of it. On the pilgrims the 
editor allows them to differ. Dr. Runciman repeats his assertions, which 
he made in his own History, that there was a direct connection between the 
dangers encountered by the pilgrims at the hands of the Turks and the 
organization of the crusade. On this occasion he offers some evidence, 
though it is all of an indirect and inconclusive kind. M. Cahen, in his 
chapter on the Seljuqs, minimizes the difference made to the pilgrimages 
by the arrival of these Turks in the Levant. His view is nearer that of 
Erdmann. Professor Duncalf, in his chapter on the immediate ante- 
cedents of the crusade, does not discuss the matter, surprisingly enough. 
He does, however, reject Erdmann’s ideas on the relative importance in 
the papal plan of Byzantium and Jerusalem. 


If the pope did send crusaders to Jerusalem, as he did, in order to get them to 
aid the Greeks, it seems obvious that either he was guilty of deliberately deceiving 
all those who went, or he was misunderstood. There is no reason, however, to 
assume that he did not have as strong a desire to recover Jerusalem as the men who 
actually did liberate it, and, after all, it is only conjecture that he was more interested 
in sending aid to Byzantium than in recovering the holy city. 

This too is a reasonable and soundly based point of view, but it could 
be wished that his reasons for setting Erdmann aside were a little more 
compelling. 

The second half of this volume, like Runciman ii, deals with the his- 
tory of the Latin States from 1100-89. The story is thoroughly and clear- 
ly told but, like that of Dr. Runciman, it is limited to the surface history 
of diplomatic and military events and of the expansion and contraction of 
Latin territory. Such aspects of history need to be completed by an 
account of the relevant legal, administrative, economic and ecclesiastical 
framework. These matters are all reserved for a later volume and, until 
it appears, the judgment of reviewers must be suspended. 
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This dismembering of closely interconnected subject matter will 
enable the specialists to settle down to their several disjointed portions 
with greater relish, but to the student and general reader it may bring 
certain disadvantages. Take, for example, the Italian merchants and 
seamen, who rendered essential service to the Syrian Franks by providing 
the sea-power without which the all-important coastal towns, on which 
the Latin settlement came ultimately to be based, could not have been 
conquered. Considering the magnitude of their réle in the growth and 
foundation of the Latin States, they are mentioned comparatively rarely 
in these pages. They briefly appear from time to time as part of a 
besieging force, and it is shortly stated that they received commercial 
privileges ; but of the immense significance of their réle, and the im- 
portance of their privileges, and of their consequences for the history of 
the kingdom, there is no word. The Military Orders of the Temple and 
Hospital are treated with similar baldness. They walk on from time to 
time and briefly play a part, but that, for the time being, is all that we know 
of them. Again, developments in the Byzantine empire are very fully 
discussed in connection with the first crusade ; but thereafter, although 
the affairs in the Latin Orient influenced and were influenced by those of 
the Greek, and although during the twelfth century anti-Byzantine 
interests were forming in the West which were to have great consequences 
in the future, little of this is discussed under this volume’s title of ‘ the 
first hundred years’. It is probable that these are all matters reserved for 
later treatment, but if too much closely-connected material is forced apart 
in this way, much of the advantage of including the whole history of the 
crusades in a single work may be lost. Students might possibly just as 
well consult the variety of existing works in which these matters are 
already separately treated. 

Incidentally, the Pennsylvania history promises to be the best of guides 
to such literature. A full bibliography is promised in the fifth volume, 
and meanwhile each chapter opens with a detailed note on the main 
sources and secondary literature, and further references are abundantly 
provided in footnotes. With contributors of such authority, very little 
has escaped their net. There is perhaps too great a tendency to give 
prominence to recent work in English, even when its content is slight, 
while a book like Heermann’s Gefechtsfibrung abendlandischer Heere im 
Orient is nowhere mentioned, though after seventy years it remains the 
best piece of research on much of the military history recounted in this 
volume. Among the sources, surprisingly little use is made of the docu- 
ments in Réhricht’s Regesta. This material is not only a record of trans- 
actions in land, but throws a good deal of light on some of the political 
history—the interest of the Hospitallers in Amalric’s Egyptian campaign, 
for example, or the rise to power of Count Jocelin in the 1170’s and 80’s. 
Dr. Runciman quoted this essential work little enough, but in the many 
thousands of references in the footnotes of the Pennsylvania history, it is 
cited only twice. The same number is considered sufficient for the 
authoritative Bella Antiochena of Walter the Chancellor, a work which 
Runciman excludes from his usually excellent bibliographies, and men- 
tions in an Appendix only in an inferior edition. 

Such small lapses apart, the whole apparatus of the Pennsylvania 
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volume measures up to the high standard of the rest of the work—notes, 
index, map, gazeteer—all are first-rate. The spelling of proper names, 
always a stumbling-block in crusading history, has been carefully con- 
sidered and rigorously standardized. Scholars in this field might well 
make an everlasting compact to abide by these forms, even though it will 
mean using words like ‘ selchiikid’ and the strange compromise of 
* Walter Sans-Avoir (“ the Penniless”’)’. For his exact work in all such 
matters, the name of Professor Hazard will be remembered with gratitude, 
though he should not perhaps commit himself to an adjective like 
* constantinopolitan ’ without first reading it aloud. 

From one point of view it is easily understood why the recent past 
should have seen the appearance of two general histories of the crusades. 
There has never been a satisfactory scholarly work in English on the 
subject and it is high time that there was. Yet, from another viewpoint, 
this is an odd time to halt and summarize, when there is so much new 
work of fundamental importance long overdue and still to be done. The 
Assises de Jérusalem, probably the most important single source for the 
institutions and for much of the life of the Latin kingdom, still remain 
unedited and therefore imperfectly explored. Research on the military 
Orders of Knighthood has been almost at a standstill since the far-off days 
of Prutz and Delaville Le Roulx. Work on crusading ideas and emotions 
in western Europe, in terms of which alone the whole movement can be 
understood, has scarcely begun. May it be hoped that, when the five 
volumes of the Pennsylvania history have been successfully completed, 
some of the highly-trained man and woman-power so released will devote 
itself to problems such as these ? 


R. C. Smari 


Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, 1066-1154. Vol. ii: Regesta Henrici 
Primi, 1100-1135. Edited by CHARLES JOHNSON and H. A. CRONNE 
from the collections of the late H. W. C. Davis. (Oxford : Claren- 
don Press, 1956.) 


Two world wars and nearly half a century have passed since the first vol- 
ume of this great work saw the light in 1913. Edited by H. W. C. Davis, 
proof-read by Tait and Haskins, reviewed in this journal by Round }—it 
seems the product of a bygone age. This is an illusion. The senior 
editor of volume ii is a scholar of Davis’s own generation, nearly four 
years Davis’s senior, whose continued vigour is the admiration and 
the delight of his juniors, and who is as active in his nominal retirement as a 
Delisle or a Lot. It is a saddening thought that by 1956, which saw the 
first appearance of the register of Henry I, many of the registers of the 
German kings had passed into their second editions. We have waited 
long for this volume, our impatience only eased by Farrer’s invaluable 
Itinerary. But it is a pleasure to congratulate Mr. Johnson and Professor 
Cronne on giving us the fruit of their scholarship at last, and to wish 


? ante, xxix (1914), 347-56. 
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Professor Cronne and Mr. Ralph Davis, the founder’s son, very fittingly 
chosen joint-editor of volume iii, a speedy release from their labours. 
The editors express at the outset their belief that ‘even an imperfect 
catalogue is a step to a more perfect presentation of the acts of the Norman 
period, in which the full texts can be printed, and original charters 
reproduced in facsimile’. ‘ An imperfect catalogue ’ is a modest descrip- 
tion of this massive volume, containing abstracts of over 1,500 documents, 
and full texts of over 300 of them; but it is true that this is a calendar not 
an edition of the acts of Henry I. As such it falls short of what the 
French and Germans have done for their early kings, and of what Delisle 
and Berger did for the French acts of Henry II; it contains no study of the 
authenticity of charters comparable to the prodigies performed by Sickel 
and his school, no elaborate study of the Anglo-Norman chancery and 
its workings; no foundation for a study of the diplomatic of the writ 
and the writ charter, still less of the diploma in its decadence. These 
things must wait: and it is certainly better to have a preliminary catalogue 
after forty years’ delay than an English Diplomata indefinitely postponed. 
Abstracts are given of every document issued by Henry I, purporting to 
be issued by him, or to which he was party or witness; and full texts of 
every such document of which a text is not already available in a tolerably 
uncorrupt form. The abstracts are dated and set in chronological order; 
place-names and persons are identified; persons and places are indexed, 
and a brief Introduction dealing with the personnel and techniques of 
government and other matters of interest serves as a kind of subject index 
to the collection. In all these ways volume ii follows volume i. Its 
standard of accuracy and scholarship is higher, it fulfils more adequately 
the ideals aimed at by Davis and his colleagues; it contains some addi- 
tional tables; but in every other respect it follows the original plan. In 
so far as the limitations of volume i were inevitable in a calendar, we can 
bear the editors no grudge; in so far as adherence to the old plan has 
saved us from even longer delays, we may welcome it; but the strength 
and the weakness of this volume lie mainly in its close, even slavish 
imitation of its predecessor. A major disadvantage of volume i was its 
failure to give a proper diplomatic commentary on the charters and writs 
of William I and II; one minor vexation was its failure to give any cross- 
references in the calendar to the documents printed in full in the Appendix. 
In volume ii a new section of the Introduction, headed ‘ other matters ’, 
shelters an interesting, but very slight incursion into diplomatic; but 
there are still no cross-references to the appendix in the calendar. 
Volume i contained nearly 500 documents; with the additions noted 
in the corrigenda to volume ii the total would be just over 500. Volume ii, 
covering a length of years nearly identical, contains 1,500. There could 
be no more eloquent testimony to the activity of Henry I’s government, 
nor of the toil undertaken by the editors. Of the 1,500 about 330 are 
printed in full, of which about 200 have never appeared in print before, 
nor ever been calendared. The sources of these new documents are 
widely scattered, but a remarkable number come from the Battle char- 
tularies in California and Lincoln’s Inn, from the Red Book of Thorney, 
and from the Norwich registers; and one of the most interesting groups 
is from the Beauchamp chartulary in the British Museum. Among 
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individual items of interest, no. li (calendar no. 843) is the formal state- 
ment of the division of Robert count of Meulan’s inheritance.! In 
no. xcvi (1109) the king addresses the bishop of London, the dean and 
chamberlain and canons of Holy Cross and all the faithful of Waltham- 
shire, as though an Essex hundred were a northern wapentake. No. 
cxcvii (1511) gives a remarkable narrative of an inquisition in the shire 
court of Kent into the customs of Sandwich. Among a number of well- 
known letters and charters dealing with church affairs, there is a new 
letter to the pope (ccvii, 1549) on behalf of the first abbot of Reading 
(soon to be archbishop of Rouen), mysteriously threatened with papal 
displeasure; and a vaguely worded grant of freedom from toll and the 
like for the Order of Citeaux and the monks of Clairvaux (cclxxxv, 1820) 
—perhaps Henry’s answer to St. Bernard’s request for aid in the founda- 
tion of Rievaulx.? 

Far surpassing the interest of individual items is the cumulative effect 
of the whole collection, providing us with a massive accumulation of 
material illuminating in particular the government and chancery practice 
of the reign of Henry I—a haphazard fragment of the letters the chancery 
issued, and a dark image of its manifold activity; but a body of material 
sufficient to make us the envy of the continental historian of this period. 
If the Norman Conquest and Domesday Book provided England with a 
ius scriptum, we see here its effect: a mass of vellum, increasing vigour and 
precision in the use of the traditional English tool of government, the 
writ, and in every sphere the first echoes of the changes which were to 
make Henry’s grandson so great a name in the history of English govern- 
ment, and the twelfth century so vital an age in the history of European 
statecraft. 

The value of such a collection depends on how complete it is, on how 
accurately and precisely edited, on the quality of the editor’s comments. 
The number of new items shows that the editors have not been idle. The 
recesses of the Public Record Office and the British Museum have been 
ransacked with exemplary thoroughness; and the net has been widely 
cast. A few libraries seem only to be known from hearsay. The account 
of the chartulary of Holy Trinity, Aldgate in the Hunterian collection at 
Glasgow is faltering; that the Shrewsbury chartulary is now at Aberyst- 
wyth is never mentioned. The new county record offices have not had 

1 Used, but not printed, by G. H. White in Trans. Royal Hist. Soe., 4th series, xvii 

I » 20. 

ay Bernard, ep. 92. The reference to Clairvaux in the writ makes it unlikely that 
it was issued before the preparations for the foundation of Rievaulx in 1131. In spite 
of its presence in the Fountains chartulary, 1131 seems the likely date for it. The other 
Fountains writ (no. 1834) can be dated to 1133, since the gift it confirms, which made 
possible the foundation of the abbey, took place at Christmas 1132 (D. Knowles, 
Monastic Order in England, Cambridge, 1940, p. 236). No. cxcii (1488) contains an appeal 
to Domesday Book (‘ in compoto hidarum cartae R{egis] G[uillelmi] ’), and is a sister- 
charter to the well-known no. 1515. 

® In the notes to no. 663 it is not mentioned at all (the writ occurs in Hunterian MS. 
U.2.6, fo. 149”), although the transcript of it in the Guildhall is referred to for a strange 
reading derived from it. It is mentioned under no. 897 (where for fo. iv. read ‘ 1¥”) as 
being identical with a MS. penes John Austis in 1722; under no. 1793 John Austis is 
mentioned but not the Hunterian. 

«MS. 7851 D (¢f. National Library of Wales Journal, v (1947-9. 175 ff.); the editors 
refer to this manuscript as Phillipps 3516. 
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their full share of recognition: there is an interesting writ from Wiltshire 
(cexx, no. 15994), but the Eye chartulary at Chelmsford has not impinged 
on the calendar—it is quoted from transcripts.1 The original of the 
remarkable (and not wholly convincing) diploma to Guisborough 
(no. 1582) is now in the Lancashire Record Office at Preston, and a 
facsimile of it was published in the Record Office’s report for 1952. 
More serious is the failure to make full use of foreign sources. Since the 
Norman archives were so carefully combed by Haskins for royal material, 
it is unlikely that much has been entirely missed; and no doubt the use of 
P.R.O. transcripts has saved a lot of time. But it seems a little odd in 
1956 to print charters—including original charters—from transcripts by 
Deville and Lechaudé d’Anisy, as the editors consistently do.? And the 
Channel seems indeed a gulf, when it appears that only at the last minute 
did they discover that the archives of La Manche had perished. Working 
from Round’s calendar, they saw no ground for his date (?1115) for no. 
1023, and themselves dated it‘1113?’. Professor Barraclough subsequent- 
ly provided them with full transcripts of the various versions of this 
charter (nos. 1023a, 1088a, Ixxix A-D); this revealed that one of the gifts 
confirmed was dated 1115, which rendered their original date impossible. 
So they recalendared the charter under 1115 as no. 1088a; but unfortun- 
ately they let no. 1023 stand, so that the same text is calendared twice. 
But in spite of these slips their search has been thorough, and it is un- 
likely that anything but a trivial gleaning will now be added to their har- 
vest. One of the writs for Montébourg does not seem to be here; * nor 
a remarkable letter confirming the canons of the council of Westminster 
of 1127, which is preserved in a manuscript in Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge.® 

The history of the book, which grew out of the collections made years 

1 The Colne chartulary, however, is mentioned in nos. 702 and 981, after the tran- 
script(s) of it in the British Museum. 

* With a few, very few exceptions, when there is a text of a charter in the P.R.O. 
transcripts, the editors print it. On the value of the transcripts, ¢f. C. H. Haskins, 
Norman Institutions (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), pp. 197 n, 221 n. In no. ccxiii the tran- 
script omits three words in the original at Rouen (for ‘ in vobis confidens ’, line 3, read 
“in vobis et orationibus vestris confidens’). No. ccxlviii may be based on the original 
at Le Mans; it differs materially from the so-called original at Rouen, which adds ‘ pro 
redemptione peccatorum meorum’ to the king’s parents and relations as motives for 
the deed, and describes Pope Innocent as ‘ beate memorie’ (¢f. no. 1782)—and must, 
in fact, be a latercopy. In no. 1689 (= ccxlix) the reading Ma/gd’ is not in the original, 
which has * Malcond(ucto)’. Reliance on the Gallia Christiana has deprived us of the 
names of twenty witnesses in no. 790 (here and throughout I owe my knowledge of 
unprinted Norman materials to my wife, Dr. R. B. Brooke). 

* The destruction of the departmental archives of La Manche is noted on p. xxxii and 
under no. 1442, but not in numerous other cases. 

* A grant of freedom of toll for Montébourg precedes no. 1949 in Bibl. nationale, 
MS. lat. 10087. No. 1927 ought to be printed in the Appendix. 

° MS. 19, fo. 334¥ (immediately following the canons of the council). ‘ Henricus rex 
Anglie (sic) archiepiscopis, episcopis, abbatibus, comitibus et baronibus Anglie, et 
fidelibus sancte ecclesie, salutem. Sciatis quod auctoritate regia et potestate concedo 
et confirmo statuta concilii a Willelmo Cantuariensi archiepiscopo, et sancte Romane 
ecclesie legato, apud Westmonasterium celebrati, et interdicta interdico. Si quis uero 
horum decretorum uiolator uel contemptor extiterit, si ecclesiastice discipline humiliter 
non Satisfecerit, nouerit se regia potestate grauiter cohercendum, quia diuine disposi- 
tioni resistere presumpsit. Teste Rogerio episcopo Salesberie, et Gaufrido cancellario, 
et Rannulfo comite Cestrie, apud Lundoniam.’ 
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ago by many hands, explains the many inconsistencies of technique and 
diction of the calendar. Confirmations of grants are sometimes calendared 
very fully; sometimes lists of rights or properties are curtailed by an 
‘etc.’ which leaves one guessing at how much is missing (¢.g. nos. 939, 
1673); minor inconsistencies make the calendar an unsafe guide to 
diplomatic forms.1_ No. 1228 is very half-heartedly abstracted ; like 
Browning’s Agamemnon, it can be made out with the help of the original. 
But these blemishes are slight ; and all the indications are that the editors 
have taken great pains to bring their diverse materials, accumulated over 
a long span of years, into reasonable conformity. In particular, their care 
in identifying place-names, though inevitably not immaculate,” is a great 
advance on volume i. 

As before, documents regarded as spurious are marked with an 
asterisk; and as before, the explanation of the asterisks is of the briefest, 
and there is no room in the Introduction for a general account of the diplo- 
matic of the reign. Perhaps it is true that a calendar is not the occasion 
for a full diplomatic study; but the editors must have acquired a wide 
experience of the acts of Henry I, and we should like to share some of 
their findings. One is struck immediately by the comparative fewness of 
the charters stigmatized as spurious; only just over thirty compared 
with well over fifty certain forgeries among the 500 charters of William I 
and II. But beyond the documents clearly forged or materially altered 
by later scribes are a large number not easily covered by the simple cate- 
gories ‘ genuine’ and ‘ spurious’; documents of varying plausibility, 
which for one reason or another do not conform to the normal practice 
of the royal chancery. It may be that it is still too simple to class them all 
as produced outside the chancery—v.e. by a beneficiary or by a forger. 
We know too little of the chancery practice of this age to be sure that the 
clerks never took a day off from issuing writs and writ-charters to lay out 
a solemn diploma, at least in Henry’s earlier years. But there is no ques- 
tion that a writ or a charter in the form of a writ was the normal produc- 
tion of the royal chancery; and we can lay down fairly stringent rules to 
which a large majority of certainly authentic instruments conform; it is 
plain that those which do conform have a more assured status as authentic 
charters of Henry I than those which do not. To the large class of writs 
and writ-charters to which no sort of stigma applies we may add a ring of 
satellites, of which most of the Battle Abbey writs are representative. 
We are taught that no writ of Henry I, or of Henry II before 1173, should 
confess the king to be king Dei gratia. Close study of the Regesta will 
reveal at least thirty documents which do contain these words. Leaving 

1 In nos. 1194-6 (cxv-cxvii) Henry I is styled dei gratia rex Anglorum; but this is only 
noted under no. 1196 in the calendar, which might suggest to the unwary reader that the 
peculiarity is mot to be found in the other two. The addresses are very variously 
calendared; and in general there is much variety in the fullness of the abstracts. 

2 In no. 687 Wherwell seems an unlikely guess for the New Forest ; and some of the 
identifications in no. 1748 are hardly convincing (Bishop’s Frome is certainly an error 
for Canon Frome). 

8 Pp. xxvii-xxix tell us a little about procedure, bilingual charters, diplomas and seals, 
&c., but very little. 

* The peculiarity is not consistently noted in the calendar (¢f. above, n. 1,) so that 
the ,total may well be considerably larger. In no. 782 (xli), the scribe of the Battle 
chartulary wrote ‘ Dei gracia ’, and then cancelled it. 
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aside charters which do not attempt to look like chancery writs, the large 
majority of these come from the Battle-chartularies; and while a forger 
was certainly very active at Battle in the middle of the twelfth century, the 
Dei gratia clause in these writs is doubtless simply an idiosyncrasy of some 
scribe who copied them. 

A large number of documents remain, whose authenticity needs 
rather closer investigation; and it would enormously simplify a student’s 
task if the editors had used some symbol to indicate a divergence from the 
norm too great to be féadily explained as a trivial scribal alteration. Thus 
no. 756 (Appendix, no. xxxiv) opens ‘ Ego Henricus gratia Dei rex ’, and 
rarely uses the language of the normal writ; it is probably authentic, but 
it is certainly abnormal. No. 1325 (cl) is more normal, but diverges 
often enough to deserve note: among other things it is one of the few 
documents in writ-form to call Henry duke of Normandy.! In neither 
case are the eccentricities remarked on in the calendar. It is likely that a 
number of these eccentric charters were written by the clerks of the bene- 
ficiary, and their forms and formulae must be studied in the context of the 
beneficiary’s other charters. It is also likely that a number of charters not 
here stigmatized are spurious, at least in the sense that they have been 
freely rewritten by the beneficiary.? But the editors do well to be cautious, 
and some of their notes on spurious documents are very valuable. Per- 
haps they tend too much to the old notion that an inconsistent witness- 
list is a sure sign of forgery. They themselves point out (p. xxviii) that it 
is a dangerous assumption that all the witnesses were always present when 
the charter was granted; and there are one or two choice examples in the 
calendar of what can happen to witness-lists. It is known that later 
scribes sometimes improved unimpressive texts by adding more witnesses 
tothem. There is an example of this in the note to no. 981, which gives 
a witness-list clearly produced by conflating no. 981 itself and no. 1089 
(cf. also no. 662). No. 987 has a witness-list marvellously corrupt. The 
editors have corrected some of the nonsense; but they have left ‘ the 
Masters (magistris) sons of John’, which I suspect started as ‘ Pag(ano) 
fil(io) Johannis ’, and was altered to ‘ Mag(istris)’. If so, the charter is 
likely to be later than the editors suggest. The vagaries of scribes are 
legion; and this reminds us that Mabillon’s maxim—that a charter must 
be judged not by a single element but as a whole—is still as true as it was 
in 1681. 

The vast majority of Henry I’s charters bear no date, and few of the 
obstacles in the editors’ path can have been more harassing than dating 
the documents. The results of such labours, however carefully performed, 
are never final; but the work once done need not be done again. If only 
editors would tell us how their dates were arrived at, we could use their 
results as a basis for further research. If they give us a date unexplained, 
we have to do their work over again. Too many of the dates in this 

1] have noted over fifty charters in which Henry has the style of duke of the Nor- 
mans (or of Normandy). Most of these either have signa or some other irregularity; 
a few are clearly forged. But sufficient remains to prove, I think, that the style was 
occasionally used by the royal chancery. 

* This does not mean that the spurious can be easily distinguished, still less that we 


can often decide where innocent inflation shades into tendentious inflation, or distinguish 
* rewritten ’ charters from pure concoctions. 
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volume are not explained, although it is often possible to discover the 
rationale by following up a reference or a hint. It may be that full explana- 
tion takes too much space. If that is the excuse, a little cunning would 
help us considerably ; and more cross-references might have helped the 
editors. The date of a number of writs depends on the year when 
Walter of Gloucester died and his son Milo succeeded as sheriff of 
Gloucestershire and royal constable. In a note to no. 1552 this is dated 
to 1128 or thereabouts, probably correctly. The same argument (or bits 
of it) is reproduced, though without cross-reference, in notes to nos. 1519, 
1565, 1611 ; and on p. xvi we are told (rather surprisingly) that Walter 
died ‘in or before 1130’. If the argument had been stated in full on 
p. xvi, and cross-references given elsewhere, space would have been saved, 
not lost. There are many crucial notes scattered about the text, some- 
times supported by evidence, sometimes not ; the reader who has occasion 
to check the chronology would have been spared a great deal of labour if 
his path had been smoothed by cross-references, or by some hint in the 
index where vital information was to be had. Anyone who works over 
the ground will discover the great pains and deep learning of the editors: 
it is a shame that we should not have fuller profit from these. 

I have found very few cases in which a date could be more precisely 
determined. There is preserved at Rouen a remarkable narrative which 
the editors missed, which shows that Cardinal John of Crema was in that 
city in the summer of 1124, and that he and Henry together viewed the 
relics of St. Romanus about 24 August.4_ This adds a date to the itinerary 
given in the Introduction, and suggests an alternative occasion for nos. 
1426-7, to which the cardinal legate is witness. It also underlines a 
weakness in the principles on which many documents are dated. It is 
common for an abstract to be headed by a date like that to no. 1426, 
‘1125 Oct. ?’; sometimes at its foot another date is given, offering 
wider limits. The second date is that provided by the positive evidence 
of witnesses &c.; the editors then guess from other documents and from 
the known facts of the itinerary when a charter may have been passed, and 
put at its head a very precise date, sometimes qualified by a query, some- 
times not. These precise dates have very varying degrees of probability. 
Some are reasonably secure; most depend on the doubtful assumption 
that if Henry was in Westminster or touring in the Cotswolds, we are 
likely to know it—i.e. that the main lines of his itinerary are known. A 
glance at the itinerary will show how far from true this is—especially for 
his stays in Normandy ; and if Henry I was anything like as active as his 
grandson, the majority of these queried dates have virtually no critical 
value. For any purpose for which precise dates are needed, the wider 
limits alone are useful; in history, unlike philosophy, it is better to be 
vaguely right than precisely wrong. Sometimes, unfortunately, the 
wider date has been omitted ;? and the dates in the Appendix have not 
been properly revised. The number of divergences between calendar 
and Appendix is startlingly large. Most are trivial, and the matter is not 
of great moment, since the student will be wise to refer to the calendar in 


1 Archives Seine-Inférieure, G. 3666 (copy). The visit is dated ‘ post festum b. 
Bartholomei apostoli et s. Audoeni confessoris 
* E.g. nos. $42, $77, $86 (1100-7) ; $98 (1100-2). 
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any case. But it is odd that no. 641 should be dated ‘¢. 1103, Mar. 29?’, 
and elsewhere 1107-8 (recte ¢. ¥103-8). This may be only a misprint; 
hardly so no. 1486, ‘ 1127, May 22 ?’ in the calendar, ‘ ¢. 1128-33 ’ in the 
Appendix. As the note shows, ¢. 1127 is the proper dating. These 
divergences, hard to avoid in so vast a book composed under such 
difficult conditions, serve to show how vital it is to give supporting 
evidence for all dates, to the limits of what a publisher will accept. 

I have grumbled enough; and when all our dissatisfaction is spent, 
and we have found all the errors we can—for it is infinitely easier to pick 
holes in another’s calendar than to make a better calendar oneself—the 
abiding impression left by this volume is that it is a work of patient 
scholarship, not perfect in conception, but executed with great care and 
precision ; a collection made by a number of scholars whose joint efforts 
put us deeply in their debt ; a worthy successor, and something more than 
a mere successor, to volume i. I have made much of its shortcomings, 
not merely as a warning to scholars, nor even solely as an appeal to the 
editors of volume iii; but because the editors themselves have set us the 
example, and invited us todoso. They have provided an errata to volume 
i covering over twenty pages, which materially adds to the completeness 
and accuracy of the earlier volume. This errafa itself is a considerable 
piece of scholarship, and deserves special notice; one hopes that it will 
in due course become the basis for a new edition of volume i. Un- 
fortunately, it seems to have been completed too soon to take account of 
the new material in Miss Harmer’s Anglo-Saxon Writs; and I cannot 
refrain from raising one other point which it suggests. There are at 
least half a dozen charters, and perhaps more, which at present must 
be viewed as forgeries because they are witnessed by or addressed to 
William fitzOsbern, and yet cannot be dated earlier than his death in 1071.1 
That the great earl died in that year is beyond question ; but it is time we 
asked ourselves if his name died with him. May it not be that William’s 
eldest son, usually known as William of Breteuil, took over his father’s 
patronymic, and also called himself fitzOsbern ?2 How else can we 
explain the number of times William fitzOsbern appears without the 
suffix ‘ earl’, or his low place in some witness-lists ?3 Such a hypothesis 
seems strongly confirmed by the appearance of the composite ‘ William 
fitzOsbern of Breteuil ’ in a Ste.-Barbe charter of the early 1070s (no. 72). 
I hardly think this will save the credit of the famous Coventry writ proved 
a forgery by Tait,‘ but it might save the Battle writs, which could well 
be twenty years later than the date they have so far been given. _ 

The chronology of the Conqueror’s reign is beset with stubborn 

1 Cf. especially nos. 52-3 (to Westminster), 58, 59a, 60, 61, 62a (to Battle : nos. 59a, 
62a are in the errata in vol. ii). For no. 52, of. F. W. Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs (Man- 
chester, 1952), pp. 334-5 ; mo. 53 is doubtful on other grounds, and may have acquired 
its address from 52. 

* I do not know of an exact parallel at so early a date, but the practice of calling a 
family by the Christian name of its founder—Geroiani, Ursini, and the like—was 
common in the twelfth century (¢f. J. H. Round, Feudal England, p. 469). 

° Especially no. 72 ; but the spurious nos. 11 and 141 (if its list can be said to have 
any order at all) seem to be based on genuine lists in which he did not hold a high place. 

*No. 57. The reference to Tait’s article in Essays ... presented to R. L. Poole 
(Oxford, 1927), pp. 151-67, is given in the errata ; for further discussion ¢f. Miss J. C. 
Lancaster, Bulletin Inst. Hist. Res., xxvii (1954), 124 f. 
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problems ; and it is a pleasure to return again to Henry I, where there is 
more evidence, more abundantly illuminated by a succession of scholars 
in whose company Mr. Johnson and Professor Cronne hold a distinguished 
place. The appearance of this book removes a stigma from English 
medieval studies, and to the editors’ pious wish that it may be a stage on 
the road to a full edition of the Charters of Henry I we may heartily say 
amen. But the edition will require an effort of collaboration and an 
acceptance of system foreign to the genius of English scholarship. We 
can only hope that the leopard will change his spots, and the Ethiopian 
his skin. C. N. L. Brooke 


The English Intervention in Spain and Portugal in the time of Edward III and 
Richard II. By P. E. Russert. (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1953.) 


Tuis is an important book. Professor Russell has written a full, leisurely 
and detailed narrative of French and English activity in the Spanish 
peninsula during the second half of the fourteenth century, centring on the 
campaigns of the Black Prince and the expeditions by which John of 
Gaunt sought to make good his claim to the throne of Castile. On this 
scale, his work has no predecessor in the English language ; and by 
reason of his researches in the truly remarkable Aragonese archives, it goes 
much deeper than Delachenal could go in his Histoire de Charles V, hitherto 
the fullest treatment normally accessible to English historians. Professor 
Russell’s interests and his command of the relevant languages presented 
him with a fine opportunity, which he has fully exploited ; and while 
some of his interpretations may be arguable, his work as a whole is not 
likely to be superseded for a very long time to come. 

It is clear that the Archivo de la Corona de Aragém preserves a quite 
exceptional body of evidence for ‘ international relations’ in the four- 
teenth century. The documents enable the historian not only to follow, 
the to-and-fro of Aragonese diplomacy in detail, but to know what the 
king and his advisers were thinking and how policy was formed. Though 
such records were not entirely lacking in other countries, they are nowhere 
so fulland continuous. There is some measure of compensation, so far as 
Castile and Portugal are concerned, in the chronicles of Ayala and Fernéo 
Lopes ; but, by contrast, the principality of Aquitaine, which was very 
much concerned in these affairs, seems to have very little to offer. Sucha 
situation has its dangers as well as its opportunities. When it is possible 
to penetrate the sources of Aragonese policy so deeply, the temptation to 
guess at the intentions of the Black Prince or Charles V on the basis of 
analogy and formal documents (which, as a rule, are all that is available) 
must be overwhelming. Professor Russell has not always succeeded in 
resisting the temptation to use his guesses in building up the general 
narrative. Inevitably his interest is in Spain, and he has made a fine study 
of the Spanish sources. It is on the French and the English’ side that 
criticism in detail is likely to come. 

The thesis of the book is that the theatre of the Anglo-French war, 
after the treaty of Brétigny, was transferred in large part to the Spanish 
peninsula, and that the objective of both sides was control of the Castilian 
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fleet of galleys. The insecurity of English shipping in the Channel and 
the Bay and the raids that were made on the Channel ports, during the 
reign of Richard II, were the measure of French success in this contest. 
In the author’s view, this was the prime strategic issue in this phase of the 
war, and he does not hesitate to belabour the Black Prince or the ‘ English 
government’ when they seemed blind to ‘strategic realities’ as he sees them. 
There is, of course, something in this idea, though he seems to take it too 
far. The galley was a very efficient craft for certain purposes, and both in 
the thirteenth and the fourteenth centuries the English made some use of it. 
But it is by no means clear that the galley was generally superior to other 
craft in northern waters ; and the English method of impressing and 
converting merchantmen, and using these with a nucleus of royal ships, 
may well have been far better suited to English needs than a hired fleet 
of galleys. It was only when English ships were caught at anchor, as at 
La Rochelle in 1372 or Bourgneuf in 1376, that the galleys were over- 
whelmingly successful ; on the high seas, save in dead calm (how often is 
there a dead calm in the Channel ?), they were of little use as fighting ships. 
This was shown very clearly when some Castilian galleys tried to engage 
English transports between St. Malo and the Channel Islands in 1379. 
And, after all, save for the La Rochelle disaster, the English were able to 
land their forces in France when and where they pleased (in 1381 they 
were able to put an army safely ashore in Portugal when Portuguese 
waters were theoretically dominated by the Castilians) ; while, even when 
they had a Castilian fleet at their bidding, the most that the French could 
manage was tip-and-run raids on England’s south coast and a war on 
merchant shipping. The ‘ strategic realities’ of the situation are more 
likely to have been medieval notions of dynastic right and knightly 
adventure than careful calculations of naval strength. 

But this, though it is the central theme, is by no means the whole of 
the book. The narratives of the Black Prince’s campaigns in Spain, of 
John of Gaunt’s pursuit of his claims to the throne of Castile, of relations 
between Castile and Aragon on the one hand and Castile and Portugal on 
the other, together with the analysis of Spanish politics in general, are all 
of great value and, it may be added, very good reading. The defence here 
offered of Pedro the Cruel has much to commend it ; and, on a more 
particular point, the reinterpretation of John of Gaunt’s great campaign 
of 1373 shows by example how the Spanish part in the war has been under- 
estimated. Though the book may seem to put more upon one idea than it 
will bear, and occasionally to use terms more appropriate to the nine- 
teenth than the fourteenth century, this is nevertheless a fine piece of 
historical writing. Joun Le PatourEL 


The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance—Civic Humanism and Republican 
Liberty in an Age of Classicism and Tyranny. By H. Baron. (London : 
Oxford University Press for Princeton University Press, 1955.) 


No-onE working on the early Italian Renaissance will now be able to afford 
neglecting these two volumes by Dr. Baron. For what we have here is 
not only a series of valuable essays on subjects of considerable significance 
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for the understanding of many aspects of early Renaissance Italy, but also 
a wealth of information and material indispensable to anyone working in 
this field. A series of valuable essays is doubtless an apt definition of 
these two volumes, since what taey offer is not an organic piece of work, 
but rather a collection of studies on various topics connected with early 
Italian Renaissance in general and early fifteenth-century Florentine 
humanism in particular. The essays occupy the first of Dr. Baron’s two 
volumes. The second volume is instead filled by eight appendices and 
the notes on the essays in the preceding volume. This is hardly a happy 
arrangement. On the other hand, these notes are so extensive, they alone 
occupy 191 pages, that it would have hardly been manageable to print 
them under the text of the essays. 

The studies in volume i are grouped in five parts. Of these the first is 
entitled ‘ Changes in political and historical thought ’, and includes essays 
dealing with the terrible struggle between the Florentines and Gianga- 
leazzo Visconti, lord of Milan, and with the new political and historical 
conceptions in early fifteenth-century Florence. Historical literature 
forms the main topic in part two, and here Dr. Baron deals with the im- 
plications inherent not only in texts by Florentine humanists like Salutati 
and Rinuccini, but also in works by scholars from the Padua of the 
Carraresi, such as Vergerio and Conversini. Salutati’s De Tyranno is also 
the subject of particular scrutiny by Dr. Baron, and so is Gregorio Dati’s 
Istoria. The next section deals entirely with the most significant figure in 
early fifteenth-century Florentine humanism, namely Leonardo Bruni ; 
which provides Dr. Baron with an opportunity for examining in great 
detail his Laudatio of the city of Florence, which he sees as an expression of 
Florentine feeling after the triumph over Giangaleazzo Visconti, and the 
extremely significant Dialogi ad Petrum Histrum. Classicism and the 
Trecento tradition is the title of part iv, where Dr. Baron deals with the 
humanists as seen by contemporary vernacular writers, and where there is 
also a most welcome and illuminating account of the relative positions of 
humanism and the ‘ volgare ’ in fifteenth-century Italy. Finally in part v 
we are given what is called here ‘ The aftermath of the crisis ’, where are 
examined the issues between tyranny and freedom. 

Volume ii gives, as we have already noted, some valuable appendices 
and the notes. Nor should one omit to mention the presence of a useful 
index, this being an essential instrument in a work of this kind. 

The wealth of information drawn from both printed and manuscript 
sources makes these two volumes almost an encyclopedia of early fifteenth- 
century humanism. The amount of new material gathered here is 
certainly quite remarkable, and one will hardly fail to be stimulated by 
the numerous and ingenious theories put forward for the first time in 
these volumes. Perhaps one will not always be able to agree with the 
views put forward by Dr. Baron. In fact one cannot help feeling at times 
that he is being over-subtle, just as it is not always easy to follow some of 
his arguments at once. Needless to say, this is hardly the work which 
would prove useful to the junior student. But the mature student will, 
on the other hand, find the careful study of these two volumes amply 
rewarding. 


In view of the size of the two volumes it would hardly be possible to 
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examine in detail in a review the various topics filling their pages. It 
may, however, be permissible to examine in some detail the pages where 
Dr. Baron deals with a humanist of some considerable significance, though 
admittedly very little known so far. Not much has been written up to 
now on Francesco da Fiano and by dedicating one of the appendices in 
the second volume to him, Dr. Baron has been able to throw considerable 
new light on the man who was more than anyone else responsible for the 
beginnings of humanism in Rome. Francesco da Fiano was to be the 
subject of a monograph by Novati, which was never written. Consider- 
able materials on him were, however, gathered by Novati and are now 
available in the library of the Societa Storica Lombarda of Milan. These 
materials were studied by Dr. Baron and, thanks to them and to some 
additional research (he is for instance the first to have noticed the impor- 
tance of the Itinerarium by Bartolomeo Bayguera for Francesco) he succeeds 
in giving a short but extremely satisfactory account of this humanist. It 
is because of this, because of its being, as I already said, the best account 
of Francesco that we have, that perhaps some addenda to it will not be 
altogether out of place here. Thus to what we are being told about 
Francesco by Dr. Baron, one may add that already in 1392 he held a 
canonry at Sutri besides being one of the abbreviators in the chancery of 
Pope Boniface IX. It was perhaps to this time that belongs a hitherto 
unnoticed work by him, the Formularium epistolarum pro secretario pontificio, 
just as it was during the pontificate of Boniface IX that Francesco wrote 
his only extant work in Italian, a sonnet still unpublished where he bewails 
the necessity of ending his connection with the ‘ Bianchi’. All this will 
have to be considered by any future student of this humanist alongside 
with Francesco’s relations with Giovanni Quatrario, which are not 
mentioned by Dr. Baron although they were already dealt with by Pansa 
in his work on Quatrario published in 1912. 

On a work of the size and range of these two volumes omissions such 
as those given above are inevitable. They do not, however, detract from 
the value of a work, which may perhaps be best described as a ‘ Summa’ 
of the humanist side of the early Italian Renaissance. 

R. WEIss 


John Zi%ka and the Hussite Revolution. By Frepertck G. HEYMANN. 
(London: Cumberlege, for Princeton University Press, 1956.) 


Tue historical importance of Zizka has been to most historians a matter 
of faith rather than knowledge. Nearly thirty years ago the ablest of 
modern historians, Josef Pekat, wrote his monumental life of ZizZka, but 
it still exasperatingly awaits a translator. Mr. Heymann’s independent 
biography in English provides a welcome substitute; indeed it does more 
than that, for his book is full enough and sufficiently based on all the 
available printed primary and secondary authorities to make it unnecessary 
for any but the specialist to wade through the controversies which occupy 
so much of Pekat’s four volumes. 


Mr. Heymann has fulfilled the promise of his title well, for he has not 
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only told all there is to tell about Zizka’s life and printed a translation of 
the few letters and of the ‘ Military Ordinance ’ of 1423 which is all that 
we have of what Zizka wrote, but he has also told with careful skill the 
complicated story of the years 1419 to 1424 when Zizka played a dominant 
part in the Hussite revolution. 

Mr. Heymann, a German by birth who spent seven years in Czecho- 
slovakia, has shown himself able to read and use intelligently the con- 
temporary texts, Latin, German and Czech; even his spelling of Czech 
personal and place names can be relied on; I noticed no more than half 
a dozen misplaced or missing diacritics; his translation of the texts, 
though not always elegant, is, with very few exceptions, accurate. The 
maps he supplies have the rare merit of including almost all the places 
he mentions in the text and the illustrations are aptly chosen. It was an 
interesting and successful experiment to preface his narrative with a 
translation of almost all of the ‘ Very pretty Chronicle of John Zizka ’. 
The narrative of Zizka’s activities is prefaced by an account of the 
development of Hussitigm before 1419 and it is succeeded by a summary 
of developments after Zizka’s death in 1424; there are certain miscon- 
ceptions and distortions in these two chapters: John Hus did not become 
rector of the University of Prague immediately after the decree of Kutna 
Hora, nor had Hus received his safe conduct from Sigismund when he 
arrived at Constance; the famous protest against the execution of Hus 
was not made by the Bohemian-Moravian Diet, but by an extraordinary 
assembly of lords which met without royal summons. More serious is 
the misconception which might arise from Mr. Heymann’s too summary 
account of the Compactata agreed between the Hussites and the Council 
of Basel in November 1433 (not ‘ early 1434”). 

The main body of Mr. Heymann’s narrative has not merely the 
negative virtue of being free from major errors, but the positive merit 
of providing the material for an assessment of Zizka’s achievement. 
Quite rightly he sees his greatness neither in his religious zeal (which 
was as genuine as that of Oliver Cromwell), nor in his military skill and 
enterprise, but in the fact that he combined in himself both qualities, 
whose fusion made him truly a ‘ Warrior of God’. Mr. Heymann, by 
his skilful use of the sources, including those of German provenance, and 
of modern monographs, and with the help of good sketch maps, is able 
to put up a good case for the military ability of Zizka, especially for his 
imaginative readiness to adapt and combine his weapons of the wagon- 
lager, mobile artillery and disciplined infantry to meet each situation as it 
presented itself. It might be suggested that Zizka’s total blindness after 
he was hit with an arrow in his remaining eye at the siege of Rabi was 
rather a stimulus to his appreciation of the possibilities in a tactical situa- 
tion thana handicap. While Mr. Heymann rightly esteems Zizka’s ability 
as a soldier, he does not allow his enthusiasm to lead him into making 
exaggerated claims for Zizka as either theologian or statesman. Of his 
zeal for the word of God, for the Chalice, for public morality, indeed for 
the whole legacy of John Hus, there is no doubt; but Zizka did nothing 
to assist the development of Hussite theology; he was content to be the 
instrument of the movement, loyally and ruthlessly preserving what he 
regarded as Hussite orthodoxy by destroying with equal cruelty the monks 
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who opposed giving the Chalice to the laity and ‘ Pikharts who denied 
the Real Presence. Mr. Heymann does not seek to palliate the notorious 
savagery with which Zizka exterminated the Adamites, though he does 
accept without question the account of the sexual depravity of those 
sectaries given by such prejudiced writers as Laurence of Brezova, 
Aeneas Sylvius and Zizka himself. In politics, too, it is probably right 
to ascribe no constructive réle to Zizka; he was normally content to 
serve the Diet in the defence of the kingdom from Sigismund’s crusades ; 
he even accepted, perhaps against his instinctive judgment, the bringing 
in of the Polish prince Korybut as regent for his cousin (not ‘ uncle ’) 
Witold, Grand Prince of Lithuania, to whom the Diet of Caslav had 
offered the Bohemian Crown. But a successful soldier in command of a 
victorious army, even if he has not the political ability or ambitions of a 
Caesar, Wallenstein or Bonaparte, cannot easily avoid actions of decisive 
political consequence. Such was Zizka’s action in 1423 when, having 
created his own ‘ New Model’ army, he used it against those Bohemian 
lords whom he suspected of betraying the religious and national revolu- 
tion. The dreadful civil war that followed was fundamentally due to 
the diversity of interests within the nation, but Zizka’s willingness to 
employ his talents and his army in the internal conflict made certain that 
the triumph of the lords and the Praguers would not be quick or easy; 
his death the next year probably ensured that his cause would be defeated 
at Lipany ten years later. Mr. Heymann does not do more than describe 
the superficial quarrel between Zizka and lord Divi§ Botek which first 
set ‘ ark against ark ’ in the fateful battle of Strachiv Dvir; the beginning 
of the civil war deserves a more profound analysis. 

In healthy reaction to the current interpretation of the Hussite 
revolution in terms of the class struggle Mr. Heymann insists on its 
fundamentally religious basis, which, he claims, was not, like Wyclifitism 
and Lollardy, a mere ‘ forerunner ’ of the Protestant Reformation, but an 
integral part of it. That of course is true, for the Hussite Church which 
was born in Zizka’s lifetime and saved by him from extinction in its 
infancy, grew and developed to enter fully adult into the main stream of 
sixteenth-century Protestantism. But while it may readily be admitted 
that religious and moral motives, devotion to the Chalice and the free 
preaching of the word of God, a passionate desire to purge religion of 
adinventiones hominum, a determination to destroy the vast scandal of 
prostitution, were all powerful stimuli of the religious and national 
revolt, perhaps even the decisive stimuli, yet we shall not understand 
why this revolution occurred in Bohemia and in the early fifteenth 
century unless due weight is given to political and economic factors. In 
his comprehensive bibliography Mr. Heymann mentions Dr. Graus’s 
book on the Town Poor and Krofta’s great History of the Peasant Estate, 
but he makes little use of them to help explain the zeal for reformation 
of the urban proletariate and the burdened peasantry. Nor does he give 
due weight to the profit that lords and municipalities made out of the 
confiscation of monastic property. His preoccupation with religious 
and military events also leads him to obscure the constitutional revolution 
that was made by the almost involuntary assumption of sovereignty by 
the Bohemian Diet during the seventeen years’ interregnum which 
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followed the death of Wenceslas IV. Mr. Heymann was not able to 
see Dr. Macek’s new two volume work on Tdbor: had he done so it 
would probably not have led him to modify his conclusions. But the 
historian who is now in the fortunate position of being able to collate 
both books, each scholarly, each enthusiastic for the Hussite revolution, 
each honestly biased, can for the first time begin to approach the study 
of this critical incident in European history with some confidence that 
he has the available material at his disposal. 


R. R. Berrs 


Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters. By P.O. KrisTELLER. (Rome: 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1956.) 


Tuts substantial volume contains twenty-five articles by Professor 
Kristeller, of which three complete items and a large part of a fourth 
are hitherto unpublished. The other pieces have all appeared before, 
either in English or Italian, the languages which are here used (together 
with one essay in Latin). The reprinted essays are as welcome as the 
unpublished ones and greatly gain by book form, for Miss M. L. de 
Nicola contributes to the volume an alphabetical bibliography of the 
books quoted, an index of manuscripts, a list of incipits and an index of 
names. In any case, readers familiar with the contributions in their 
periodical form will wish to consult them again in this book, for Dr. 
Kristeller had added in notes and Appendices a good many further 
references (see, too, the addenda and corrigenda, pp. 585-8). The author 
hopes that ‘a kind of implicit unity’ will be discerned in the apparently 
disparate elements of this book. This is, indeed, the case. These 
essays hang together far better than is usual in such collections, and owe 
less than might have otherwise been the case to the way they are grouped. 
There are four sections. ‘Three ‘ Introductory essays ’ deal in broad terms 
with Renaissance thought and philosophy. Nine further papers are 
under the rubric ‘ Marsilio Ficino and his Circle’. The next ten are 
described as dealing with ‘ Problems and Aspects of the Renaissance’, 
The final three, ‘ From the Middle Ages to the Renaissance ’, discuss the 
* Questione della lingua’, the collegium of Salerno, and ‘ Humanism and 
scholasticism’. The coherence of the book springs from two main 
factors : the consistent interest in all Dr. Kristeller’s work in the inter- 
actions of Aristotelianism, Platonism, and Humanism; and the kind of 
attitude -he brings to Renaissance studies in general. 

Very largely owing to Dr. Kristeller’s own labours, it is now clear 
that the old antithesis between a medieval Aristotle and a Renaissance 
Plato is a grotesque misrepresentation of the true situation in Italy. 
Aristotelianism came late to the Italian schools, but there, as elsewhere, 
it was an important feature of teaching in the later Middle Ages—all the 
more so as Aristotle was not pegged to faculties of theology as in the 
north. Again and again in this volume we are reminded that the Aristo- 
telian influence in Renaissance Italy was by no means restricted to the 
literary influence of the Poetics in the mid-sixteenth century, or to the 
natural philosophy at Padua which is attracting more attention nowadays, 
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but was a permanent feature of nearly all speculation, being found at 
work even in the explicit adherents of Platonic and Neo-platonic doctrine 
(pp. 22, 41, 273, 337). ‘The desire to be exact in determining the content 
of Renaissance Platonism is the second strand in this philosophical 
enquiry. Here Dr. Kristeller has a great deal that is new and important 
to say, much of it stemming from his earlier works on Ficino, which 
are here supplemented (see esp. pp. 35 ff.). Among other Platonic 
pieces we may point out the valuable discussion of the institutional 
teaching of Plato in connection with Francesco da Diacceto (pp. 295 ff.), 
which also contains new material on the ‘Sacred Academy’ of the 
Medici, 1515-19 (documents, pp. 328-36). 

As for the third element in the Renaissance intellectual scene, 
humanism, Dr. Kristeller spares no effort to make the concept concrete 
and historically apt—divorcing it from the vague ‘humanism’ of our 
own day. He defines it as the ‘ pervasive classicism of the period ’ (p. 
24). Succinctly put, its origins were ‘the native Italian tradition of 
medieval rhetoric’, French interest in Latin literature in the twelfth 
century, and the direct contact established with Greek culture in latter-day 
Byzantium (pp. 262-3). The resulting approach to literature was 
described at the time as studia humanitatis and the humanists themselves 
coined the expression humanista: ‘1 do not hesitate to conclude that the 
eloquence of the humanist was the continuation of the ars aregandi just 
as their epistolography continued the tradition of the ars dictaminis’ 
(p. 566, and in general pp. 557-81). Much of this commands one’s 
assent, as do the author’s disarming reflections on the relatively minor 
character of Renaissance philosophy viewed as an absolute contribution 
to speculation (despite its historical importance) and the emptiness of 
much humanist writing. Yet one is compelled to question the validity 
of the self-contained explanation of humanism here advanced. Given 
the ingredients as listed by Dr. Kristeller, it is not self-evident that 
humanism should so entirely have captured the Italian (as it largely did 
in later centuries the European) scene. What is remarkable, and needs 
explaining, is the fact that the new attitude to literature dominated not 
merely the class of professional writers and clerks, but also their patrons 
and employers. The ‘humanists’ of the twelfth century enjoyed no 
such universal approbation and support. Here one would have been 
glad if Dr. Kristeller had expanded what he has to say on those attempts 
which have been made in recent decades to link humanism with the social 
and moral problems of the urban societies and tyrants’ courts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries—by Messrs. Baron, Garin, Toffanin, 
Whitfield and others. He concedes (p. 482) that the lively qualities which 
were to give Tuscan its advantages over other varieties of the volgare 
were due mostly to ‘ the fact that Tuscany after the middle of the thir- 
teenth century developed a kind of ‘“‘ business civilization’, whose 
literary expression was determined by the intellectual interests of a large 
class of merchants and craftsmen’. And he recognizes (p. 564) that the 
humanists acquired ‘ much greater cultural and social prestige ’ than the 
earlier dictatores. Are the two phenomena not in some ways related? 

Dr. Kristeller’s attitude to the study of the Renaissance is a com- 
bination of great erudition—rather on a par with that of the great giants 
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of the eighteenth century whom he admires—and an extraordinarily alert 
mind. Dr. Kristeller’s erudition is prosaic (in the best sense) and con- 
crete: ‘I have more confidence in texts and in details than in abstractions 
and generalities ’ (p. x); ‘ the only thing that really counts in Renaissance 
studies is the actual investigation of the extensive source materials which 
have not yet been included in any extant synthesis’ (p. 15). Is this an 
answer to the query at the end of the previous paragraph? Can one 
investigate sources in vacuo? Is Dr. Kristeller’s synthesis not funda- 
mentally that of Burckhardt? With his desire for less prejudice and more 
regard for the realities of the Renaissance period we must all agree, and 
many will echo his allusion (p. 392) to the difficulties (absence of special- 
ized catalogues, library facilities and so on) which hamper humanistic 
research. 

Over such difficulties Dr. Kristeller has himself been largely victorious 
—as a result not only of extraordinary activity and application but also 
of his acute feeling for the significance of the manuscript or the book he 
is looking at, for some problem not related to his immediate quest. 
From this flair for noting important questions come some of the best 
things in this volume. We may instance his discussion of hermetic 
influences in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries (pp. 221-57) and 
of the place of St. Augustine in the Renaissance (pp. 355-72). In this 
last piece there are some interesting remarks on the controversies between 
Augustinian Canons and Hermits (pp. 359-60). The longest of the 
previously unpublished papers is especially perceptive in this way. It 
discusses the possible connections between the lay religious confrater- 
nities and the Platonic Academy at Florence and other similar bodies 
(Pp. 99-122). 

Dr. Kristeller has the admirable habit of introducing all his discussions 
of particular points by a general survey of the background. Granted 
his broad and consistent interests, this leads inevitably to a good deal of 
repetition within this book; just as much of the ground traversed in the 
volume is also covered in his admirable lectures on The Classics and 
Renaissance Thought (Cambridge, Mass., 1955). But the points thus 
repeated are worthy of emphasis. The great exertions of the author, and 
his shrewd and balanced approach, give his views peculiar authority. 
The wide scope and precise erudition of these essays will be a constant 
challenge to other scholars for a long time to come. 

Denys Hay 


Georg Spalatin (1484-1545) Ein Leben in der Zeit des Humanismus und der 
Reformation. By IrnmGarp Héss. (Weimar: Hermann Bohlaus 
Nachfolger, 1956.) 


LuTHER studies may well be slowed down unless there are forthcoming 
more monographs and biographies about the secondary figures in the 
Reformation scene. This fine study of Spalatin is an event of importance 
in Reformation studies generally for it illuminates the way in which a 
typical German humanist could become a figure of pivotal importance 
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in the story of the great division of Christendom. If the Reformation 
owed everything, for a few weeks and months, to what Luther said and 
did, Luther at that critical interval, in 1518 and again in 1520-1, owed 
everything to his friend Spalatin. Dr. Héss traces the career of this 
sensitive, gifted, scholarly bureaucrat from his beginnings in the univer- 
sity of Erfurt, where he mingled the study of letters and law, from his first 
teaching post, got by the influence of his friend Mutianus, in a monastic 
school, to his fateful association with the Electoral Court as tutor to young 
princes, who came to include not only the future rulers of Saxony, but 
Frederick the Wise’s own more beloved bastards. His rather donnish 
gifts were not very well suited to young princes who preferred the 
pleasures of the table and the chase, but Frederick soon found him to be 
a counsellor of price, skilled as an interpreter, of moderate views, and one 
who could take a sane view of an empirical situation. This key position 
at the Saxon Court enabled Spalatin to be of great use to his admired 
friend Luther, in the critical days after the Cajetan interview, when 
Spalatin may have drawn up the reply of the Elector to the Papal Court’s 
demand that Luther be surrendered, a document which Dr. Hdss calls a 
‘ diplomatic masterpiece ’, and which heads the collection of documents 
which Spalatin assembled for his chronicle of the Reformation. For he 
was an enthusiastic archivist and, if he belongs rather to the mediaeval 
chroniclers than to the modern historians, he collected over forty years the 
material for a massive history of the Saxon Court, and of the history of its 
prerogatives and titles, a collection which from time to time (¢.g. when 
dealing with the claims of Albert of Maintz) had much more than academic 
pertinence. Spalatin was also able to act as a brake to the impetuosity 
of Luther, with the assistance of Melanchthon, though there were times, 
as when he had perforce to leave them to it at the famous Diet of Augsburg 
in 1530, when Luther felt their moderation to be dangerous. 

Other historians have treated Spalatin’s relations with Luther in 
1518-22, and the interest of this study seems to me to lie in the important 
elucidation of the problems facing Protestant rulers in Saxony, in 
relation to the Edict of Worms, and to the growing Catholic opposition, 
at the Imperial Diets. The death of Frederick the Wise in the summer 
of 1525 was decisive in Spalatin’s career. Though he was often con- 
sulted and much honoured by the Court, he never again had a commanding 
position, and indeed we watch him gradually retiring into the background 
as a canon and then as superintendent of Altenburg. The intricate 
relation between the old and the new régime, as it affected the university 
of Wittenberg (to the library of which Spalatin gave devoted service) 
and the old vested capitular interests, show how delicately the Elector 
Frederick and his secretary contrived to walk in the period 1521-2 (both 
of them kept away from Wittenberg during the months when Karlstadt 
and the radicals were running away with things). The last part of the 
book tells of Spalatin’s services in the visitation of Saxony, the only period 
of his life when he was a real success as a preacher. He, like Luther, 
married a Katherine, and he also found much comfort in his home, though 
their beloved daughters could not quite offset the disappointment that 
the longed-for son was not vouchsafed them. He knew much illness in 
later life, and we find Melanchthon and Luther both trying to appease his 
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too sensitive spirit which was easily cast down, so that it is a little comic 
to find Luther advising them to go easy with the old man (who after all 
was a year his junior) since ‘ old boughs break but do not bend easily ’. 
The book is elegantly produced and has five excellent photographs 
including the reproductions of good Cranach portraits of Spalatin. This 
is a first-rate biography which will take its rank among the indispensable 
Reformation studies. 


Gorpon Rupp 


Karl X Gustav infor krisen i oster, 1654-1655 [Charles X and the Eastern 
Crisis, 1654-3]. By BoHDAN Kenrrscuynskyj. (Stockholm, 1956.) 


Tuts book appeared originally as a weighty contribution to this year’s 
Karolinska Férbundets Arsbok, and is now available as a separate publica- 
tion. As such it is to be warmly welcomed; for it is one of the most 
important contributions for many years to the historiography of Charles 
X. Already Nils Edén (in Historisk Tidskrift, 1906) and Georg Wittrock 
(in Karolinska Férbundets Arsbok, 1920) had seriously modified the tradi- 
tional idea of the king—derived from Pufendorf and crystallized in the 
work of F. F. Carlson—as an aggressive adventurer whose main merit 
was to have grasped the fact that war was necessary to the continued 
existence of Sweden as a Great Power. The notion that Charles attacked 
Poland without real provocation, and simply in order to give his army 
employment, was replaced by the theory that the declaration of war was 
a necessary defensive measure caused by the sudden worsening of the 
military situation of Poland vis-a-vis Russia: the Polish State was col- 
lapsing, and it was imperative for Sweden’s safety to annex the most 
eligible areas for herself, lest they fall into the hands of Russia or Bran- 
denburg. This reinterpretation, it is true, found little acceptance in 
Poland, and appears to have passed unnoticed elsewhere. Yet it was 
a step in the right direction; and it went hand in hand with the similar 
reinterpretation of Charles’s motives during the years 1658-60, which 
emerged from the work of Dr. Torsten Gihl. Now comes Dr. Ken- 
trschynskyj to carry rehabilitation considerably further. Dr. Kentrschyn- 
skyj is a Ukrainian scholar, with an enviable command of the languages 
and historical literatures of Europe (he refers the reader not only to works 
in most of the Slavonic languages, but also in Magyar and Rumanian). 
He was led to the problem as a by-product of his larger work on the history 
of Swedish-Ukrainian relations; and he approaches the subject with more 
detachment than is possible to Swedish or Polish historians. His book 
is based on researches in the Swedish archives; and he has been fortunate 
enough to discover a pencil draft of the minutes of a crucial meeting of 
the Swedish council, hitherto unknown. In addition, he has been able 
to elucidate material which, though known, has hitherto proved difficult 
to interpret, or has been unduly neglected. 

The argument which emerges runs as follows: Charles X’s inter- 
vention. in Poland was not (as Edén supposed) provoked by any sudden 
catastrophic deterioration in Poland’s position (which was already 
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desperate at the time of his accession); and it was not an end in itself. 
It was the preliminary move in a policy which from the moment he came 
to the throne was directed, not against Poland, but against Russia. It 
was, to use Dr. Kentrschynskyj’s term, a ‘ parenthesis’. Charles was 
the first Swedish statesman for forty years to take the Russian danger 
seriously: since Stolbova, Swedish policy had been to keep on good 
terms with the Tsar and cultivate economic relations. In Axel Oxen- 
stierna’s eyes the national enemies were still Denmark and Poland. But 
Charles appreciated the significance of the rapid increase in Russia’s 
power under Alexis; he read the danger-signals given by Russia’s 
intervention against Poland in 1653, and the treaty of Perejaslav with 
Chmielnicki; and he realized that henceforward Russia would be Sweden’s 
main enemy. In this his reign marks the great turning-point in the 
history of the Age of Greatness: Sweden now faces east rather than west, 
and Charles X is the true predecessor of Charles XII. It was only with 
difficulty that the king could convince his council of the need for a new 
policy: in the famous discussions of December 1654 a conservative 
minority long favoured war with Denmark rather than war with Russia. 
War with Poland was by no means inevitable, nor was it desired either 
by the king or any of his advisers. On the contrary, Charles’s hope was 
that he would be able to conclude an alliance with Poland against Russia. 
Dr. Kentrschynskyj makes it clear beyond any reasonable doubt that 
Charles did not, as so often stated, take umbrage at Casanilles’s mission; 
that he was genuinely anxious for a settlement of outstanding differences 
on a peaceful footing; that at the time of Morsztyn’s embassy, and even 
after it, he was eager for an alliance. He shows convincingly from the 
king’s correspondence with Horn that war with Poland was not decided 
on until as late as April 1655. And when it was at last begun, it was 
begun not with a view to plunder, or to give the army something to do, 
or to ease the economic burdens of the state, but because a settlement 
with Poland—if not by negotiation, then by arms—was considered 
(rightly or wrongly) a necessary preliminary to the main object, which 
was a defensive war against Russia. The failure to reach agreement 
with Poland is attributed to the obstinacy and personal ambitions of 
John Casimir, and to his deliberate sabotaging of negotiations. It is 
true (as Dr. Kentrschynskyj admits) that the terms offered to Poland 
grew stiffer in the year after the king’s accession, and at last became such 
as John Casimir could hardly be expected to accept; but this Dr. 
Kentrschynskyj explains by Charles’s irritation at John Casimir’s per- 
sistent evasions, and by his determination to use Poland’s plight to extort 
* satisfaction ’ for Sweden: a final settlement of outstanding disputes was 
indeed desired, but it would be a pity not to exploit so favourable an 
opportunity for blackmail. The final decision to attack Poland in 
Prussia, rather than in Lithuania, was probably prompted by fear that 
the Great Elector might induce Polish towns in this area to put themselves 
under his protection. 

All this to a large extent revolutionizes existing conceptions of the 
problem; and much of it seems unlikely to be controverted. Swedish 
policy in the spring of 1655, however, presents real difficulties of inter- 
pretation, and it may well be that some modification of Dr. Kentrschyn- 
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skyj’s conclusions is possible for this period. Not the least remarkable 
feature of his study is its revelation of the extraordinary hesitancy and 
vacillation of the king’s policy, as shown in his orders to Horn: the 
king’s letter of 29 March, for instance, suggests that he would not be 
prepared to risk attacking Poland at all if the consequence of such an 
attack would be to involve him in a war with Russia. Indeed, it could 
be argued that Horn is a better spokesman for Dr. Kentrschynskyj’s thesis 
than is Charles X. And it is possible to come to a different conclusion 
from that of the author, as to the motives and effects of Odla’s mission 
to Moscow. But despite some doubts and difficulties this is a notable 
contribution to the elucidation of one of the great crises of the seventeenth 
century; and not the least of Dr. Kentrschynskyj’s services is to give a 
more nuancé picture of Charles than has appeared hitherto. It is'to be 
hoped that English historians will now cease to write of Charles’s ‘ sheer 
lust for conquest’, and of his wars as being undertaken to ‘ replenish 
the empty exchequer of the nation’. 


MICHAEL ROBERTS 


Rebuilding St. Paul’s after the Great Fire of London. By JANE LANG. 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1956.) 


St. Paut’s CATHEDRAL is one of the greatest of English works of art; 
it is also among the most fully documented. All the buildings accounts 
remain and have been printed by the Wren Society; a great number of 
drawings and some of the most important of the wooden models have 
survived, and there is a good deal of other primary material in the form 
of letters and in the diaries of John Evelyn and Dr. Robert Hooke. But 
though all this is readily available, few except architectural historians 
have the time or the patience to work through it, and Miss Lang’s book 
will come as a revelation to many who have admired St. Paul’s, or who 
are interested in seventeenth-century English history: for it tells in vivid 
form and in very full detail the long and often dramatic history of the 
great building. The prologue to the story is traced from the time of the 
much-needed repairs carried out by Inigo Jones at the instigation of 
Charles I and Archbishop Laud to the point where the calamity of the 
Great Fire of 1666 put an end for the time being to the contentious 
problem of how the medieval building could both be rendered safe and 
be altered to ‘ a better manner of architecture’. Much of the subsequent 
history of the building was indeed to turn on the possibility of com- 
promising between the understandable desire of many to retain something 
of tradition and the wish to build in a contemporary manner. Such 
problems are not those of the seventeenth century alone; and one of the 
great virtues of Miss Lang’s book is that if it is read fairly and without 
prejudice it will, especially at this particular moment in time, give many 
readers a new example of the continuity of human experience, for the 
problems, both intellectual and practical, which faced Sir Christopher 
Wren during the forty-odd years before the cathedral was completed, 
have a curiously familiar ring. Difficulties of finance (which were some- 
times affecting the whole nation and not only the cathedral); of finding 
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the right material and of transporting it when it was found; difficulties 
(especially in the earlier part of the work) of finding skilled labour; and, 
above all, differences of opinion about the suitability of the designs: all 
these have been issues in other places in our own times. The story of 
how they arose and how they were overcome three hundred years ago 
brings St.-Paul’s very close to us. All this is of interest to the general 
reader: to the seventeenth-century historian it may well bring the 
pleasure of tracing, in a fresh field, the impact of things already familiar 
such as the stop of the exchequer, the operations of French fleets in the 
Channel or the imprisonment of the seven bishops in the Tower. 

And for all readers the long struggles of a great Englishman against 
difficulties, sometimes of his own but more often of other men’s making, 
is of compelling interest. Miss Lang’s devotion to her hero has occasion- 
ally allowed her to turn a blind eye to his very human failings. He 
signed a contract for a work which was to be built ‘in parts’: that is, 
it was clear from the start that the intention was to build and finish the 
new choir first, so that it could be put into use. Nothing of the kind 
was done; though if it had been done the whole might not have been 
triumphantly achieved. Nor does she do her hero a service by her 
constant implication that all his fellow-artists were a little odd. There 
is no evidence that John Webb was ‘a queer frustrated person’. That 
he was a disappointed man is certain, for at the Restoration he, the best 
trained architect in England, had been passed over, and the royal surveyor- 
ship granted to a poet; and in the mid-1660s his work at Greenwich 
proves that he had far more control of architectural design than Wren 
was at that time showing in the fagade of the Sheldonian Theatre. It 
was surely not surprising that he resented Wren’s quick rise to great 
position: his letter offering to work jointly with him, but not in a sub- 
ordinate capacity, may show ‘ frustration ’, but it is phrased with dignity 
and is in no way ‘queer’. And neither Sir Roger Pratt nor Nicholas 
Hawksmoor is allowed the stature which he undoubtedly had. Pratt 
may well have been jealous of Wren, but his criticisms of the First Model 
are not entirely foolish, and his note-books abound with common sense. 
Hawksmoor’s long association with Sir John Vanbrugh and with the 
Church Commissioners after 1711, and indeed his own letters to his 
clients, do not suggest that he was a ‘ sullen’ man, though he may indeed 
have been a ‘ melancholy’ one. It is odd, on the other hand, that he is 
regarded as a better draughtsman than his master, Wren; for, good 
though his drawings are, they never show the extremely fine penmanship 
of, for instance, Wren’s signed pre-Fire drawings for St. Paul’s. There 
is, indeed, no need to load the stakes, for Wren appears more and not 
less distinguished if others of his circle, and especially if his critics, are 
seen as men of learning and integrity. Miss Lang’s feeling for the 
dramatic situation and her strong sense of the probable (she could surely 
write a superb historical novel) sometimes lead her to embroider her 
sources to a degree which becomes a little whimsical. It is, for instance, 
likely enough that when the committee visited St. Paul’s in August 1666, 
shortly before the Fire, ‘the group of workmen . . . chatted in under- 
tones’; but all John Evelyn, on whose report the account is based, in 
fact says is that the committee ‘and several workmen . . . went about 
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to survey the generall decays of that antient and venerable Church ’. 
Miss Lang’s description of the whole incident is much more lively and 
is inherently probable; but on the other hand the workmen may just 
have stood about and not have talked at all! 

These are small weaknesses in a very thorough and stimulating book, 
which reveals a most searching study of the material. It is perhaps wise 
that no attempt has been made to assess the value of the statements and 
above all of the aesthetic judgments drawn from Parentalia, for these 
present an art-historical problem of great complexity. The book, which 
is and must always remain a major source for Wren’s work, was compiled 
by his son, possibly as late as 1735, to defend his father against the 
generation which decided that he had ‘ ability but no taste’. Only the 
later part of the building of St. Paul’s could have been recorded by the 
younger Christopher from his own personal knowledge, and it is very 
hard to decide how far his statements about its earlier history are based 
on what his father had told him, perhaps as much as twenty-five years 
after the events had occurred, and how far they are then tinged by his 
anxiety to establish his father as a man of taste. Miss Lang makes it clear 
throughout her book that she is writing a history and not an aesthetic 
assessment, but she shows herself capable of mastering and of explaining 
with great clarity many of the difficult architectural problems involved. 
It would have helped her explanations if there had been clearer references 
in the text to the pages on which the relevant plates are to be found. 


MARGARET WHINNEY 


A History of English Criminal Law and its Administration from 1730. Vol. 2: 
The clash between private initiative and public interest in the enforcement of 
the law. Vol. 3 : Cross-currents in the movement for the reform of the 
police. By Leon Rapzrnowicz. (London : Stevens, 1956.) 


In 1943, in an article in the Cambridge Law Journal, Dr. Radzinowicz 
suggested that the history of English criminal legislation had been studied 
without adequate use of the information contained in state papers and 
parliamentary debates. He explained why he thought this regrettable 
and announced that he had made a start by listing and classifying all the 
material of this type for the period 1760 to 1940. This bibliography, 
though not published, is apparently available to historians. The subject 
lent itself, according to Dr. Radzinowicz, to treatment in three successive 
volumes covering the periods : (i) 1750 to 1830, (ii) 1830 to 1895, and 
(iii) 1895 to the present time. In 1948 the author’s first volume appeared. 
It dealt with the attempts which were made from 1750 to 1827 to reform 
the criminal law. We now have two further volumes, neither of which 
goes beyond about 1830. One of these describes how the law was 
enforced (or rather not enforced), and the other is concerned with the 
efforts which were made to improve the police and the maintenance of 
public order. 

Those familiar with Dr. Radzinowicz’s first volume will not be either 
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astonished or disappointed at these two further massive works. They 
will continue to marvel at the author’s energy and patience in the face of 
tasks which would daunt frailer men, and they will not fail to revere and 
envy his learning. Students of social history will no doubt find much in 
these volumes to interest them, and will be grateful for their elaborate 
extracts from contemporary sources which confirm and amplify the gen- 
eral conclusions reached by others. Here is a splendid warren of informa- 
tion about flash houses, corrupt magistrates, the compounding of offences, 
and the many iniquitous practices of constables, watchmen and tavern 
keepers. There is also a full and interesting account of the movement for 
moral regeneration. The author tells how the various societies for the 
reformation of manners put into force the laws in support of religion and 
morality, assisted sometimes by a kind of private police force, and how 
they campaigned for even harsher legislation. One of their more ingenious 
arguments was that the immoral man could not be a good citizen because 
he was not happy, and in his restlessness he attributed to the Government 
‘the distresses which flowed from his-own vices or imprudence ’. 

The pity is, though, that Dr. Radzinowicz was not prepared to give 
us a few more hints as to what, in modern jargon, it all adds up to. He 
leaves us to answer the questions ; indeed often to ask them too. For 
instance, were people unreasonable in fearing loss of liberty if a new 
centrally controlled Metropolitan police were formed ? Indeed, was the 
argument about liberty genuine or just a cover for fear of the expense of a 
new force ? The author mentions the hostility which the activities of the 
‘ evangelical’ police naturally aroused among liberal opinion, especially 
when they acted as prosecutors in political trials. He suggests that their 
failure to get their ‘ Morality ’ Bill through parliament was due largely toa 
growing distrust of police measures and to a disinclination to vest wider 
powers in the magistrates. This may well be so, but he does not discuss 
the further question whether the anti-vice societies retarded the movement 
for police reform. It may surely be that the sight of these crusaders 
against pleasure, with their fanatical religious beliefs, made reasonable 
men chary about strengthening the ordinary police. Similarly the fact 
that ‘ preventive police’ meant a police who could arrest on suspicion, 
and not just a police who patrolled the streets to prevent offences, may 
explain some of this otherwise incomprehensible hostility. One detects 
in these volumes, as in the works of other writers on this subject, an 
obbligato of annoyance at the complacency of most people at this period 
on police matters, but indignation at the past is no help towards explana- 
tion and understanding. 

Moreover it would have been helpful if the author had tried to recon- 
cile or explain conflicting contemporary figures. Thus we are told that 
“as late as 1836’ 189 associations for the prosecution of felons were still 
in existence (vol. 2, p. 125), but that according to another source three 
years later there were more than 500 such associations (pp. 207-8). Had 
the number increased in the interval or, more likely, are one or both of the 
estimates unreliable ? But Dr. Radzinowicz’s touch is altogether a little 
uncertain where figures are concerned. Thus (vol. 2, p. 176), writing of 
the police of London before 1829, he says that its total strength cannot be 
stated with precision ; but in a footnote on the same page he gives an 
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exact figure, 5,366. To those unfamiliar with the difficulties of estimating 
the population of England in the eighteenth century, the bare statement 
(vol. 2, p. 171), that ‘In 1750 the population of England and Wales. . 
was 6,039,684 ’ might be misleading, even though it is suggested later that 
the figure may not be accurate. And why should £65 a year plus extras 
be regarded as a low salary for a constable in about 1825 ? It was con- 
siderably more than most constables got for many years after the forma- 
tion of the new police in 1829. 

The author naturally gives a good deal of space to Colquhoun and 
discusses inter alia his famous estimates, down to the last digit, of the 
numbers of depraved persons in the United Kingdom. In doing this 
Dr. Radzinowicz seems to assume that it was in principle possible to 
make valid calculations of this kind, and that Colquhoun’s are not of 
great value only because they are inaccurate. Surely it is a mistake 
to think that one could produce more than the roughest estimates of 
vague and unidentifiable classes of persons such as the noxious, or vicious, 
orimmoral. In drawing attention to the connection between indigence 
and criminality, Colquhoun no doubt did useful work, but in so far as he 
set the fashion for trying to assess ‘ the criminal class’, which occupied 
the compilers of criminal statistics right until the end of the nineteenth 
century, he started an unrewarding hare. 

Dr. Radzinowicz has obviously been at pains to impose order on his 
material and to a certain extent he succeeds. But at times a statistical 
analysis might give greater point to the information supplied. For instance, 
the bibliography in vol. 3 contains a list of the documents in the P.R.O. 
(marv of which have already been referred to in the footnotes) containing 
proposals for the reform of the police between 1730 and 1830 with their 
authors and dates. Many of these are apparently letters from obscure 
members of the public, and their interest lies not in the fact that they were 
sent by A.B. on such and such a date, but in the evidence they provide of 
the volume of disquiet with the existing police. Moreover it is not al- 
together easy, in spite of the elaborate tables of contents, to follow the 
general scheme of the work. If one reads it through, one is befogged by 
frequent repetitions. To take but one example: it is stated three times 
in six pages that Henry Fielding was appointed a magistrate in 1748 
(vol. 3, p. 29-35). And one is constantly referred in the footnotes back- 
wards to what one has just read and forwards to what one is just about to 
read. Nor is it clear on what principle things are included in the 
text or in the footnotes: sometimes pieces of information appear 
in both, and even when they tally, the duplication is unfortunate as, 
on the principle of ‘ Wolf | Wolf !’, one shies off reading the footnotes 
and thus misses much of interest. Perhaps the books are meant to be used 
largely as works of reference. Some support for this thesis seems to be 
provided by the fact that the Appendices, bibliographies and indices in the 
two volumes occupy as many as 525 out of a total of 1,425 pages. But it 
is not easy to use them as reference works, though they are formally ac- 
curate and contain commendably few errors or misprints. For the head- 
ings are often misleading, e.g. many refer to ‘ the police ’ whereas the text 
deals almost exclusively with the police of London ; and the indices, 
though very elaborate and long (one covers 119 pages), are at the same 
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time incomplete, and not constructed in the most helpful way, sub- 
headings being listed usually, but not always, in the order in which the 
matter is dealt with in the book, and not alphabetically or chronologically. 

These suggestions are made in order to show how the value of 
Dr. Radzinowicz’s work could be enhanced for historians. Unless the 
material can be presented with rather more predigestion, interpretation 
and argument, it is, I fear, not likely to be appreciated at its proper worth, 
and this would be a pity. 

Jenirer Hart 


Federalism and Constitutional Change. By Wriu1am S. _ Livincston. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956.) 


Mr. Lrvincston, the Associate Professor of Government in the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has made a scholarly addition to studies in comparative 
government. The aim of his book is to examine the processes of 
‘ constitutional change ’—a term he uses deliberately, so as to extend the 
range of his enquiry beyond the field of formal constitutional amendment 
—in certain selected federal constitutions in order to elucidate the true 
nature of federalism by detailed analysis of its principal ‘ instrumentality ’. 
The interest and usefulness of this undertaking is hardly to be questioned 
but the author is apt to overstate his case, as, for example, when he 
concludes—‘ that which controls the power to amend the constitution 
controls the framework that contains and determines all political pro- 
cesses ’ (p. 295). 

The substance of Mr. Livingston’s book is to be found in his analysis 
of the provisions made for the amendment of the federal constitutions 
of Canada, Australia, Switzerland and the United States, followed by 
a review of their operation since enactment and an enquiry into whether 
formal amendment in each instance has, or has not, been the exclusive 
means by which change has been effected. By way of contrast there 
follows some consideration of the process of such change in unitary 
states, notably in the United Kingdom with particular reference to 
Northern Ireland, in New Zealand and in South Africa where a con- 
stitution unitary in form contains so many of the features of federalism. 
From this there emerges the conclusion that the dividing line between 
federal and unitary constitutions is less clearly defined than sorne theorists 
would have us suppose. Throughout Mr. Livingston emphasizes the 
importance of practice and psychological approach and he concludes for 
this reason that the form of a constitution is an insufficient guide to its 
true character. ‘ The essence of federalism ’ he writes ‘ is not to be found 
in constitutional provisions but in the psycho-sociological diversities 
within the nation and the manner in which the constitution functions ’ 
(p. 256). Where such diversities exist, federalism is the appropriate 
form of constitution not least because it is, as the amending process most 
of all underlines, essentially anti-majoritarian in intention and effect. 

Mr. Livingston relies not upon new material but a reappraisal in the 
light of his own definition of terms of evidence and conclusions for the 
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most part already known to students. Rather regrettably he does not 
examine the relevant provisions of newer and less familiar constitutions 
such as those of Southern Asia which have been drafted in the light of 
experience elsewhere. Within its compass, however, his review is com- 
prehensive and his methodical analysis is enlivened by the judgments 
of an independent and enquiring mind. Students will find especially 
useful Mr. Livingston’s relation of practice to theory and his careful 
record of the history of constitutional amendment, or proposed amend- 
ment, in the countries of which he writes. In this respect his discussion 
of experience in Canada where no provision for amendment of the con- 
stitution was included in the British North American Act 1867, and in 
Australia,.where the insertion of elaborate provisions in the Common- 
wealth of Australia Act has led to the rejection by the people of twenty 
out of the twenty-four amendments which had secured the necessary 
majorities in the federal parliament, is a contribution to Commonwealth 
studies. Its value is enhanced by a concise account of the history of the 
entrenched clauses of the constitution of the Union of South Africa in a 
succeeding chapter. 

Among minor errors in the book may be noted Jowett for Jowitt 
on page 81 and the mention (p. 273) of presbyterians alone in North 
Ireland as having a very strong antipathy to Home Rule. The English 
reader may find some of Mr. Livingston’s general chapters, particularly 
the opening chapter devoted to such topics as the ‘ sociology of federal- 
ism ’, the ‘ spectrum of federal societies ’ and the ‘ causal relation between 
federalism and its instrumentalities ’ somewhat portentous and he seems 
less happy in general discussion than in detailed analysis. His work, 
however, as a whole is illuminating in conception, clear in presentation, 
suggestive in argument. There is a useful bibliography and the book is 
well indexed. 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


Bonaparte e il Direttorio dopo Campoformio. Il problema italiano nella diplo- 


mazia europea 1797-1798 By Carto ZaGui. (Naples: Edizioni 
scientifiche italiane, 1956.) 


Dr. ZaGui’s sub-title describes the subject of his book. It is a study of 
the diplomatic conflict over Italy from November 1797, when Bonaparte 
left the peninsula, to the end of the negotiations at Seltz, in July 1798. 
Its central theme is the working-out of the consequences of Bonaparte’s 
settlement of the Italian problem at Campoformio. He had expected 
this settlement to be a final one, but neither the French nor the Austrian 
government could accept this. Both appeared to do so temporarily, 
but the Directory would not resign itself to the sacrifice of Venice und 
to the Rhine concessions, and Austria, in spite of her Venetian bonty, 
could not long tolerate the existence of the Cisalpine Republic, a 
standing challenge to her communications with the other Italian states 
and to monarchical principles. Sieyés called Campoformio /’appel 2 une 
nouvelle guerre. But the treaty held so long as both powers needed peace. 
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Dr. Zaghi expounds the consequences of this. French policy was 
ambigious and confused. Bonaparte had swept away the limited aims 
with which the Directors had authorized the campaign of 1796, and the 
propaganda of the Italian revolutionaries seemed to be committing 
France toa new revolutionary crusade. The Directors had not yet come 
round to a policy of whole-hearted selfishness in Italy and did not quite 
disown the agitators. Instead, they hovered between realism and revolu- 
tionary idealism, between a policy of conquest and one of liberation. On 
their uncertainties played the forces of military necessity and intrigue: 
the generals and the army contractors, the Jacobin clubs and the press all 
helped to shape French policy in this fluid period. Its consistency lay 
only in the Directors’ insistence that no further concessions could be 
made to Austria in Italy. Instead, piecemeal, they strengthened their 
own grasp there. The Governments of the satellites were remodelled, 
a revolution took place at Rome, and communications with France were 
secured by the creation of the Helvetian Republic. Inevitably to the 
Austrians this process seemed a series of breaches of the Campoformio 
agreements. At the Seltz conferences, Cobenzl hoped to use them in 
order to open a discussion on a completely new Italian settlement. An 
offer to leave France a free hand in Piedmont in return for a frontier on 
the Adda and the installation of the Grand Duke of Tuscany at Milan 
showed how far the Austrians were prepared to go. But the Directors 
would not talk about Italy, and the failure of the Seltz conferences 
followed. Dr. Zaghi, concentrating on the Italian issue, concludes his 
study at this point; after Seltz it was clear that there could be no new 
negotiated settlement of the peninsula. But in the European context 
this is not so clearly a decisive moment, and his book would seem better 
rounded were it continued to the outbreak of war. 

With this minor reservation, it is admirable. It is lucid without 
sacrificing accuracy to prejudice in a period which has long suffered from 
over-simplification and myth. The diplomatic sources on which it is 
based are numerous, for the author has consulted not only the major 
records at Paris and Vienna, but also the archives of Madrid, Turin, 
Milan, Genoa, Rome, and Naples. This account of the period is there- 
fore richer than that contained in Guyot’s standard work on the diplomacy 
of the Directory. The most helpful new material is Italian. This 
consists in the main of the comments of observers who themselves 
lacked the power to shape events, and the papers of one of them, 
Francesco Melzi, the Cisalpine emissary to the Congress of Rastadt, 
illustrate vividly the relations of France with her daughter republics. 
Dr. Zaghi’s quotations from Melzi’s despatches are generous and illum- 
inating. One or two observations may perhaps be made about them. 
It should be pointed out that his materials are in fact not the Rastadt 
despatches themselves, but copies retained by Melzi. It is not clear 
from the footnotes that their spelling and punctuation have been adapted— 
in the interests of the reader—to accord with modern Italian usage. 
One of the longer despatches, printed on pages 25 to 28, is not, unfor- 
tunately, complete, although this would not appear from the context. 
Dr. Zaghi’s concentration on Italian questions has here obliged him 
to omit an opening paragraph about Sweden, and two and a half pages 
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at the end which comment on Russian intentions. This is a pity, 
because Melzi’s observations are always penetrating and, although the 
omission is irrelevant to the author’s purpose, it should, perhaps, 
be pointed out. A slip of the pen may have occurred on page 207, 
where the source of the despatch seems to be wrong. Possibly it can 
be found in carton 12 of the same series. 

Melzi failed to impose his vision of a strong and neutral north Italian 
state on the negotiators at Seltz, and Dr. Zaghi’s forthcoming book about 
the Cisalpine Republic will probably tell us more about the difficulties of 
pursuing an independent Cisalpine foreign policy. This book deals with 
the smaller states only in so far as they affect the policy of France and 
Austria. But we should not assume too easily that everything that 
happened inside the satellite states can be dismissed simply as responses 
to French stimuli. The Cisalpine purges had local origins too. With 
these, however, Dr. Zaghi is not concerned. His attention is concen- 
trated on the day-to-day complications of diplomacy, which he carefully 
unravels. On the whole he fills out, rather than replaces, previous 
interpretations of the period. He abandons Guyot’s explanation of the 
cancellation of Bonaparte’s mission to Seltz, arguing convincingly for 
the acceptance of Barras’s story. (Yet the memoirs of Larevelliére are 
silent on this important incident.) This episode fits into the book’s 
emphasis on the Directors’ alarm over the system Bonaparte had estab- 
lished in Italy. They began to dismantle it almost as soon as he left 
Milan, and they had some success. The Italians who had looked to 
Bonaparte were left isolated and helpless without his support; Melzi 
was one of them. But the Directors had less success in controlling 
Frenchmen; other generals hoped to emulate Bonaparte, and 
Championnet was almost successful. In these months, the preoccupa- 
tions of the Directors became a substitute for a policy, and in describing 
them Dr. Zaghi has made a valuable addition to the bibliography of 
revolutionary diplomacy. 

Joxun M. Roserts 


An Historian’s World. Selections from the Correspondence of John Franklin 
Jameson. Edited by ExizasetH Donnan and Lzo F. Stock. (Phila- 
delphia : The American Philosophical Society, 1956.) 


Tus volume contains letters written by Jameson between 1880 and 1937. 
They are extremely interesting. Those of the first twenty-five years were 
written to his father or personal friends, and are printed from the originals. 
Those of the period 1905 to 1928 are taken from the carbons preserved at 
the Carnegie Institution. They are mainly, though not exclusively, 
professional though by no means impersonal. The much smaller num- 
ber, written between 1928 and Jameson’s death in 1937, taken from the 
files of the Library of Congress are more narrowly official. As editor of 
the American Historical Review from its foundation in 1895 to 1901 and 
from 1905 to 1928, and as director of the Department of Historical 
Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington during the latter 
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period, Jameson was at the hub of American historical activities and 
exercised a powerful and far-reaching influence. Very little went on in 
the historical world that he did not know about, and in most enterprises 
he was a leader. 

When, upon the foundation of the Carnegie Institution in 1902, 
Gilman, the creator of Johns Hopkins, was appointed its president, 
Jameson had great hopes that he might become head of the historical 
department. As the holder of the first Ph.D. awarded by Johns Hopkins 
and a former fellow and assistant he was well known to Gilman ; and he 
had already, at Turner’s suggestion, framed a plan for an institute of 
historical research at Washington and secured the appointment of a 
committee of the American Historical Association to consider it (p. 78 ; 
cf. pp. 83, 90-1). It was a bitter blow to him when the appointment went 
to A. C. McLaughlin (pp. 85-6). But the committee of the Association, 
of which he was a member, became an advisory committee to the depart- 
ment ; McLaughlin was an intimate personal friend ; and Jameson was 
in close touch with all that went on (pp. 84, 85, 91 n. 4). When in 1905 
McLaughlin decided to return to teaching, Jameson succeeded him. Ina 
remarkable letter written to Gilman in February 1902 (pp. 79-82), he had 
laid out a programme for the historical work of the new foundation. 
While calling attention to the need for support of the American Historical 
Review, the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and the Public Archives 
Commission, he argued that the Carnegie Institution ‘ could do much 
better than to spend most of its money in subsidies’. He proposed the 
foundation of an historical school in Washington for the training of 
graduate students ; an American school of history at Rome ; the prosecu- 
tion of researches on American history in European archives ; the 
scientific editing of historical materials preserved by the Government ; a 
Dictionary of American Biography; and an atlas of American historical 
geography. That, with two material exceptions, was what he devoted 
himself to during the twenty-three years following his appointment. 
The two exceptions were that the Institution, deciding not to engage in 
educational work, refused to set up a post-graduate school, and that he 
failed to persuade the federal Government to undertake the publication 
of the documentary material in its possession. All the rest and much 
besides was done. The editing of the Review was combined with the 
directorship (p. 85, n. 32). A long series of Gwides to the materials for 
American history in foreign archives was produced (¢f. pp. 134, 137). 
There were published Davenport and Paullin’s European Treaties bearing on 
the History of the United States (4 vols., 1917-37), Burnett’s Letters of the 
Members of the Continental Congress (8 vols., 1921-38), Stock’s Proceedings and 
Debates of the British Parliaments respecting North America (5 vols., 1924-41), 
Bassett’s edition of the Correspondence of Andrew Jackson (7 vols., 1926-35), 
Helen Catterall’s Judicial Cases concerning American Slavery (5 vols., 1926-37), 
and Elizabeth Donnan’s Documents illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade 
(4 vols., 1930-35). The Af/as appeared in 1932 ; and the volumes of the 
Dictionary of American Biography between 1928 and 1937, although they 
were not a publication of the Institution. In addition, Jameson con- 
tinued to edit the series of Original Narratives of Early American History 
undertaken in 1902 (19 vols., 1906-17) ; promoted the publication by the 
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American Antiquarian Society of royal proclamations respecting America; 
produced for long with his own hand an annual list of Doctoral Dis- 
sertations ; and found the means yearly for the production of a volume 
of Writings on American History, which he regarded as ‘ fundamental to the 
progress of American historical work, if anything is’ (p. 314 ; ¢f. p. 95), 
but which the trustees excluded from the responsibilities of the Institution 
upon the principle that they would not undertake bibliographical tasks 
(p. 9). At the same time he continued to take an active part in the affairs 
of the American Historical Association, of which he was president in 
1907 ; maintained a long-drawn-out campaign for the foundation of a 
National Archive, which finally achieved its purpose in 1934 ; and be- 
came the general adviser of the historical fraternity, being much consulted 
about academic appointments and displaying a remarkable knowledge of 
the younger men. He resigned his office in 1928. The abrupt termina- 
tion of his appointment is best recorded in his own words. ‘ A few weeks 
ago ’, he said in a letter to the Council of the American Historical Associa- 
tion dated 9 November 1927, ’ it became known to me that, whereas I had 
supposed I could continue my present work as long as I was fit for it, it 
was the intention of President Merriam that I should be retired at the age 
of seventy (September 1929). It is evidently also his intention that no 
successor shall be appointed . . . [and] that no further work in United 
States history shall be undertaken’, although work in hand was to be 
allowed to be finished (pp. 326-7). ‘ The situation ’, he wrote to Turner 
a fortnight later, ‘has been very afflicting’ (p. 327). Jameson was 
immediately appointed to the newly founded chair of history at the 
Library of Congress, which carried with it the headship of the Department 
of Manuscripts. He assumed that office in September 1928 (p. 332), and 
occupied it until his death in 1937. During those years he was princi- 
pally concerned with what was known as Project A—the collection of 
photostats and films of material relating to American history in foreign 
archives ; with de Ricci’s Census of Mediaeval and Renaissance Manuscripts in 
the United States and Wilson’s Catalogue of Latin and Vernacular Alchemical 
Manuscripts in the United States and Canada ; and with the building up of 
the Library’s collection of papers of domestic provenance relating to the 
history of the United States. 

Most of the older American scholars had been trained in Germany or 
latterly, when they were not, like Jameson himself, trained at home, in 
Paris ; and the links with England were few. As editor of the American 
Historical Review Jameson complained of the difficulty of persuading 
British publishers to send him their books (pp. 306-7), while he observed 
on the other hand that little attention was paid in Europe to American 
works on European history (p. 288). American scholars working in 
England found that but little notice was taken of them. Most of them 
went to London, to the Public Record Office and the British Museum. 
There they had of course their personal friends, but they were academic- 
ally isolated. Historical work in the University of London was only 
just taking effective shape. The English scholar with whom at the turn 
of the century they were most closely associated was Hubert Hall ; and 
they thought that he was undervalued by his countrymen (p. 119). A 
move to create a centre for American historians working in London was 
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made in 1905, but came to nothing at that date (p. 164 n. 294). In 1913, 
Frances G. Davenport and A. P. Newton began to collect money in 
England for the establishment of such a centre, and Newton, then just 
appointed a lecturer in colonial and American history jointly at King’s 
College and University College, proposed to Jameson the foundation of a 
branch of the American Historical Association in London (p. 164). His 
suggestion was taken up by the council of the Association, which 
assumed financial responsibility, and in June 1914 temporary quarters 
were opened at 8 Southampton Street. In January 1915 a room was 
rented from the Royal Historical Society in Gray’s Inn, which, although 
little used during the war, was retained until January 1920. It had then 
been superseded by the establishment of the American University Union." 

These small beginnings in the improvement of relations followed upon 
the first notable meeting of English and American historians in this 
country at the International Congress of Historical Sciences held in 
London in 1913, which Jameson attended ; and it might have been 
expected that he would have played a prominent part in their post-war 
sequel. But he did not. He took the lead in the revival of the Inter- 
national Congress itself (pp. 10, 214-15, 234-5, 248-9), and in the establish- 
ment of the Continuing Committee (pp. 214, 234-5, 239-40, 248 n. 283, 
281 nN. 441, 289, 298 n. 502). He was full of plans for the execution of 
international tasks (pp. 214-15), and addressed himself in particular to the 
foundation of a new International Historical Bibliography to take the place of 
the defunct Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft (pp. 282, 283) and the 
compilation of a consolidated list of diplomatic representatives (pp. 214-15, 
233-4, 255, 334). But in the development of specifically Anglo-American 
relations he was not prominent. It did not seem to him that we had very 
much to offer American students (pp. 242, 296-7). He thought, quite 
justly, that we were backward in graduate work ; and he was impatient 
with our fond expectation that we were going to divert from Germany to 
Great Britain a stream of American graduates that had in point of fact 
dried up a number of years before.2 He was critical of our neglect of 
American history. ‘I saw no evidence in 1913 that anyone in Great 
Britain was at all interested in American history’, he wrote in 1919. ‘In 
the International Historical Congress, out of two hundred papers read, 
Britons read one hundred, and not one of them related to the history of 
the United States, and only one to the history of the British dominions 
overseas’. ‘If any Briton is occupying himself with the subject [of the 
diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the United States] ’, he 
wrote to Sir Charles Webster in 1925,’ I do not know who it is. When 
the editors of the Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy wished to have 
the relations between Great Britain and the United States treated, they 
had to ask Newton to get it up after a fashion ; and he, in the training of 
his young people, finds it better to have them work up Lagos and Goree 
and Dominica, or the like dots on the earth’s surface than anything in the 
history of the largest of nations and the one most closely connected with 
Great Britain and Canada. With the one admirable exception of Egerton, 

Pad 164 n. 294, 165, 230 n. 205 ; Ammer. Hist. Rev. 1 (1945), 271, 278. 
P. 119-20, 254-5, 296 ; Amer. Hist. Rev., | (1945), 278. 
* P. 230, of. Amer. Hist. Rev., 1 (1945), 267. 
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who in Great Britain bothers himself with the history of the United 
States ?’ (p. 307). But although he knew something of the plans to 
mend matters (pp. 230, 275)., and was consulted by Firth about the 
appointment to the Harmsworth Chair at Oxford, for which he recom- 
mended Professor Morison (pp. 269-70), he regarded the promotion of 
the study and teaching of American history in Great Britain as really no 
affair of his (p. 231). He evidently disliked Pollard (pp. 171, 296, 299), 
and there was an unhappy failure of understanding between two men 
whose aims were so strikingly similar. He was present at the opening of 
the Institute of Historical Research in 1921 and attended the first Anglo- 
American Historical Conference which followed. He greatly appreciated 
the hospitality offered to the members of the Conference, and he took the 
lead in making arrangements for a return visit by a group of British 
historians to Richmond on the occasion of the meeting of the American 
Historical Association there in 1924 (pp. 283, 290-1, 305). But though 
he recognized the good work the Institute was doing, he wrote slightingly 
both about the Institute itself and about the conferences (pp. 282, 289). 
Although he noted in 1919 that ‘ McLaughlin returned from his tour of 
the British universities with a conviction that the real sap was running 

. in the provincial universities ’ (p. 242), on the whole he misjudged 
the English historical scene, and he under-valued both Pollard and Tout. 

A man of wide education, Jameson was a competent classical scholar 
and had an unusual command of modern languages. At twenty-four, 
without ever having been abroad, he was writing reviews in German for the 
Historische Zeitschrift and was prepared to write them in French fora Belgian 
journal (pp. 26-7, 29). To this he added in due course a knowledge of 
Swedish, Dutch, Italian and Spanish. It was a firm, capacious, retentive 
mind ; and yet it was, as he frequently protested, ‘ no mind for theoretical 
considerations or for philosophy’ (p. 242). Although he held chairs at 
Brown (1888-1901) and Chicago (1901-5), and was much respected by 
students, he was not a great teacher. Neither was he an historical writer 
on any scale, although he did much editorial work and wrote many papers. 
That ambition he renounced for other duties. ‘ I so much intended to be 
a historian, and should so much have liked to be ; but, even assuming 
that I could have been, my “ job”’ has lain elsewhere’ (p. 250). His func- 
tion, as he aptly put it, was heuristic, that of ‘ an historical powder-monkey 
to pass forward ammunition to historical gunners’ (p. 270). Very mucha 
New Englander, he was as a young man repelled by the West, found 
Westerners a bore, and thought western history ‘ stupid’ (pp. 5, 44 n. 2, 
32 n. 89, 46) ; and he did not like living in Chicago’ (pp. 83, 86, 87). 
But from his student days onwards he was a close friend of F. J. Turner, 
and he realized the importance and the vigour of the West (pp. 87, 108, 
170, 171, 295-6). A highly critical person, he was dissatisfied with Johns 
Hopkins when he first went there and formed a poor opinion of H. B. 
Adams both as a scholar and as a man (pp. 19, 25 n. 49, 26, 26 n. §7, 32). 
But he was inclined to like places better when he had left them, and he spoke 
afterwards of the atmosphere of Johns Hopkins in those days as ‘ one of 
the most stimulating ever found in America’ (p. 194). Formal and 
rather forbidding on first acquaintance, he was a man of warm and endur- 
ing friendships, and of great nobility of mind. A great walker, he was no 
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naturalist, and doubted if he could recognize a primrose when he saw one. 
In his letters there is an agreeable sharpness. ‘I have just received your 
letter . . . and have been able to read nearly every word of it, though it 
was a little trying not to know whether Van Tyne is “ visibly impaired ” 
or “ visibly improved”’’ (p. 123). ‘The American nation consists of 
two sorts of people, those who are descended from lower middle-class 
English people and are aware of it, and those who are descended from 
lower middle-class English people and are not aware of it. The latter 
feel much better’ (p. 154). ‘ I could name another [repository] in which 
the only guide is the memory of the librarian, who yields up more and 
more of his treasures as his confidence is won, but whom one has to learn 
how to use, like any other piece of bibliographical apparatus ’ (p. 160). “It 
need surprise no one that the project was not at first cordially received at 
Harvard. That is not the place to which we are accustomed to look for a 
glowing reception of ideas generated elsewhere’ (p. 204). ‘I have good 
assistance, but sometimes the weight and amount of editorial work seems 
more than I can bear. I know of course that many journals are edited 
lightly and easily—but often they look to me as if they were’ (p. 322). 
Neither of the editors of this volume lived to see the completion of 
their work. Mr. J. B. Riggs selected the letters drawn from the files of 
the Library of Congress, compiled the index, and read the proof sheets. 
The editing is all that editing should be ; and the notes are a mine of 
detailed and accurate information. H. Hare BELLor 































Inland Transport. By C. I. Savace. (History of the Second World 
War, U.K. Civil Series. London: H.M. Stationery Office and 
Longmans, 1957.) 


Tue Civil Series of war histories is providing a wealth of material for 
the future economic historian, not only about the war economy of 
Britain, but also about the peace-time background from which it had to 
be adapted. Mr. Savage’s book is a worthy contribution to this series. 

Transport is in many ways more difficult to control than any branch 
of manufacturing. There is nothing in the way of an easily identifiable 
and standardized product, for the services are dealing at the same time 
with an infinite number of possible combinations of different types of 
goods, consignments, or passenger journeys, over a variety of routes 
between a multiplicity of points. Similar services can be performed by 
different types of transport, such as rail, road or waterway, and they may 
be provided either by public carriers, or by private individuals or traders 
using their own vehicles. These complications were reduced to some 
extent during war time, when so much traffic was on account of Govern- 
ment departments, but it remained true that the type of detailed control 
over production that was developed increasingly in the field of manu- 
facturing, was never applicable to transport. The Government could 
only restrict within limits the extent to which private persons were left 
free to travel themselves or to consign their goods, and in fact private 
traffic had mainly to be regulated by the negative means of cutting down 
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available facilities. As far as road haulage was concerned, there was the 
added difficulty of the large numbers of operators involved, both public 
carriers and C Licence holders, and the almost complete lack of any 
information about the traffic they carried and the level of their costs and 
charges. 

In spite of these contrasts there are certain parallels between experience 
with inland transport and other fields, such as merchant shipping or coal 
supply. There was the same over-optimism in the early days about 
possible capacity. True, it was realized that road transport would have 
to be cut down, because of the shortage of oil fuel, and that coastal 
shipping would be restricted as a result of enemy action and the need 
to use coasters to help clear the west coast ports. But it was believed 
that the railways had enough spare capacity to carry any amount of extra 
traffic. They had been under-used before the war, because of road 
competition, and it was hardly conceived that they might become 
overloaded. 

One thing which emerges very clearly from Mr. Savage’s account is 
the elusive nature of the concept of railway capacity. It is meaningless 
to talk about capacity, except in terms of the types of traffic to be handled, 
the sort of equipment they need, the length of haul involved, and the 
routes over which it is to flow. Existing rail capacity might be under- 
used in the ’thirties, but it was laid out to deal with existing traffic flows. 
When these were drastically changed during the war, so that unfamiliar 
types of goods had to be handled over unusual routes, congestion soon 
developed. This was true as regards coal traffic even in the first winter 
of the war, as a result of bad weather and diversion of traffic from the 
east coast coasters. It became much more true in the winter of 1940-1 
when, as a result of the Fall of France, much more coal which normally 
went by sea had to be hauled long distances by rail from South Wales and 
Northumberland and Durham, while at the same time diversion of 
shipping from east to west coast meant that unfamiliar types of imports 
had to be cleared from the Clyde, Mersey and Bris! Channel ports and 
distributed to London and the other consuming arcas. When all this 
had to be done under conditions of heavy air attack, with delays through 
warnings and damage added to the handicaps of blackout and bad 
weather, it is not surprising that there were signs of the railway system 
silting up. The total volume of traffic was no higher than the previous 
winter, but nevertheless there was serious congestion, especially in and 
around London, at the Severn Tunnel and the other exits from South 
Wales, on the lines leading from the Mersey and the Clyde, and at the 
exchange junctions between the two northern systems (L.M.S. and 
L.N.E.R.), and the two southern systems (Great Western and Southern). 

Transport also shared in the general evolution of the war economy 
in that control was at first half-hearted and partial, but had to become 
steadily more planned and comprehensive. Thus the Railway Executive 
Committee was at first largely indernendent of the Ministry of Transport, 
while control over road transport was exercised mainly through the 
system of fuel rationing. Coastal shipping remained under the separate 
care of the Ministry of Shipping until this was merged with the Ministry 
of Transport in 1941. The railways were given financial terms which 
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encouraged them to develop increased traffic, and were at first allowed to 
increase their charges when costs rose. There was no overall planning 
of the transport needs of the different departments but, when congestion 
arose, reliance was placed on the crude system of granting priorities to 
certain traffics. 

One of the lessons of the war-time control of transport was that if 
the free market has to be superseded to meet the exigencies of an abnormal 
period, it must be completely superseded. If the fullest use was to be 
made of all forms of transport capacity to handle the various types of 
traffic as they arose, the allocation of traffic could no longer be left to the 
profit motive and the price mechanism. For instance, working costs and 
hence charges rose more steeply, before control was introduced, on the 
coastal steamers and the inland waterways than they did on the railways. 
Hence both canal and coastal ships were in danger of losing traffic to the 
railways at a time when rail capacity was already overloaded. It became 
necessary increasingly to plan the allocation of different types of traffic 
between the different forms of transport, by joint consultation between 
the Ministry of War Transport and the various user departments, and 
that meant that the most suitable available means must be used without 
regard to the relative level of charges or the profits of the operators. 
Increasingly the Government had to guarantee a fixed annual revenue to 
the operators. This was done for the railways under the second financial 
agreement of 1941, for the canals in 1942, and for long-distance road 
haulage when the Road Haulage Organization was finally established in 
1943. They also had to indemnify users against higher transport costs 
if, for instance, their traffic was sent by coastal shipping instead of by 
rail, as was done in the case of Scottish seed potatoes among others. In 
the case of Government traffic financial control made possible a system of 
flat charges per ton for rail traffic, irrespective of distance, and for long- 
distance road transport a system where direct charging was abandoned 
in favour of purely book-keeping transactions between the departments 
concerned. 

Gradually, in the years from 1941 onwards, a system of compre- 
hensive control was built up which stood the strain of a traffic burden 
which grew to a peak at and around D-day in 1944. There was no 
further threat of breakdown for which transport itself can be blamed, 
though the arrangements for D-day were almost jeopardized by the acute 
shortage of labour, which by this time affected the whole economy. It 
was always touch and go, however, especially in winter time. Shortages 
of vehicles and rolling stock, of spare parts and equipment, of operating 
and maintenance staff, were always acute. There were also certain 
favourable factors. Enemy air attack was never again as disruptive as 
in the winter of 1940-1, in spite of the flying bombs and rockets. There 
was a series of mild winters which made traffic movement much easier, 
while the steady fall of coal output, though a serious loss to the economy, 
made the railways’ task easier, for the steep rise in general merchandise 
tiaffic was accompanied by a fall in coal traffic. 

M:. Savage has produced a well-written and eminently readable book. 
In spite of the amount of ground to be covered, and the difficulty of 
giving a parallel conspectus of events in the fields of rail, road, coastal 
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shipping and inland waterways, the story is always clearly unfolded and 
made to live. The complexities of railway operation, in particular, are 
clearly explained, and the balance is always well kept between the overall 
view of the transport problem, as seen from the Ministry of War Trans- 
port, and the day-to-day difficulties faced by the operators and their staffs. 

Looking forward at the end of the book, Mr. Savage poses two 
questions. Were the railways allowed to run down too much? Could 
more have been spared from our tightly-strained resources for railway 
maintenance? Certainly we were left with a legacy of arrears in railway 
investment that has hardly yet been overcome, in addition to the arrears 
of modernization which had already begun to appear before the war. 
The railways’ competitive position has been hampered by this and the 
country’s transport efficiency impaired, the more so since transport has 
been the Cinderella of investment in the post-war period also. Secondly, 
there is the question of the long-term reorganization of transport. The 
problem of competition between road and rail was unsolved when the 
war came. During the war a solution had to be found to meet urgent 
needs, and it took the form of comprehensive control. Could anything 
have been carried forward from this? The question was shelved, partly 
because of its political implications. For the railways, the economies 
of operating a single, unified system during the war certainly pointed the 
way towards an eventual merging of the four separate systems, though 
the issue of nationalization was left open. For the roads, no more 
permanent solution was suggested, and the Road Haulage Organization, 
created with such difficulty, was promptly disbanded in 1946. War-time 
methods of co-ordination were based on a predominance of bulk flows of 
Government traffic and sudden and violent dislocations of the normal 
pattern of traffic, so that they had little direct relevance to more complex 
peace-time conditions. Charges and quality of service, rather than 
controls, are at the root of a peace-time solution. 


J. F. SteeEMAN 





Short Notices 


Tue Pelican Archaeologies continue to provide us with essential studies 
of the ancient civilizations, and Mr. Seton Lloyd’s Early Anatolia 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1956) comes as a worthy addition to 
the series. It is a lucid and fully-documented treatment of the archaeo- 
logy of Asia Minor before the Greeks, and forms a complementary volume 
to that by Dr. Oliver Gurney in the same series, on the Hittites, in which 
the approach was primarily linguistic and historical. Mr. Lloyd gives 
us, with clarity and economy, the basic structure of the cultures and 
civilizations in one of the most significant and interesting regions of 
western Asia from at least the fourth millennium B.c. to the period of the 
Phrygians, enhanced and illuminated by illustrations, many of which are 
from his own hand. We cannot but be grateful. 

STuART PiGGoTrT 


Twenty years ago Mr. Miles Burkitt produced a short study of 
Palaeolithic man and his cultures which has now been re-issued in a 
third edition (Fhe Old Stone Age, Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 1956). In 
the years between the editions much work has been carried out on this 
period, both from the geological and the archaeological aspect, but 
unfortunately much of this new evidence has failed to be incorporated in 
Mr. Burkitt’s book. Essentially it remains the same book as that pub- 
lished in 1933, and the short but authoritative treatment of the Old Stone 
Age which could be so illuminating has still to be written. 


Sruart PiGcGcorr 


There has been much need of a book which would examine and discuss 
the methods used not only in archaeological field-work, but in the in- 
terpretation of the material evidence, and in Piecing Together the Past 
(London : Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956), Professor V. Gordon Childe 
has printed the substance of his lectures of this subject given in the 
Institute of Archaeology of the University of London. It remains 
essentially a book addressed to archaeological students rather than to 
those, such as historians, who work in allied disciplines and are anxious to 
gain a knowledge of their colleagues’ methods of work. It is not easy 
reading, and is, as he makes clear, concerned almost wholly with archae- 
ological methods as applied to non-literate or prehistoric societies. ‘The 
archaeological record’ he states in definition ‘is constituted of the 
fossilized remains of human behaviour, and it is the archaeologist’s busi- 
ness to reconstitute that behaviour as far as he can and so to recapture the 
thoughts that behaviour expressed’. So much im limine, but the book 
shows how little of thought and behaviour can be deduced by purely 
archaeological means ; how much of the technological processes and 
subsistence-pattera of extinct communities. If one considers these the 
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basic content of history, well and good, and the final words of the book 
sum up the author’s attitude in this respect. He is writing of the non- 
utilitarian activities of maf as exemplified by tombs and temples, and says 
of their builders ‘ Their motives, like their emotions, have been lost for 
ever, just because they were illusions. Does that matter ?” Some of us 
might think that it did matter, and that this limitation in achievement of 
the archaeological method was cardinal in appreciating its relationship to 
historical studies. Professor Childe has, in fact, disappointingly little to 
say about the peculiar limitations in the reliability of archaeological 
evidence. The archaeologist and prehistorian have to use, as virtually 
primary sources, excavation reports which purport to present the evidence 
from a site in a manner in which it can then be used in the interpretation 
of the significance of this and cognate material. But the reliability of the 
excavation report rests on the reliability of the excavator, in his mastery 
of the necessary technical skills and his capacity to understand and ~ 
appreciate the evidence in the site he digs, and so destroys. Such source- 
material has to be used with the greatest of care, and indeed in the inter- 
pretation of all archaeological evidence there is a necessity for rigorously 
defining the limits of justifiable inference and deduction. 
STUART PiGGorTT 


Archaeological excavation in this country is on the way to becoming a 
national field sport, and the fortunes of excavation teams are being fol- 
lowed almost as avidly as those of footballers. Whether this is to the 
general good of our studies is another matter, but one can only welcome 
the appearance of Recent Archaeological Excavations in Britain (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956), in which Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford 
has assembled the work of twelve archaeologists (including himself) 
describing major excavations undertaken between 1939 and 1955. It 
should be said straight away that this book, while addressed to the general 
public, is a work of scholarship of a high order. The contributors have 
not pulled their punches: each chapter presents the evidence in a manner 
which makes the book indispensable for the serious student, and indeed 
much of the material is here published for the first time. The sites 
described range from the Mesolithic settlement of Star Carr of the eighth 
millennium B.c. to villages and buildings of the Middle Ages, distributed 
from Cornwall to Shetland, and for good measure we are given a chapter 
on recent discoveries in air reconnaissance, and an Appendix on Treasure 
Trove. To the historian, those chapters dealing with sites within the 
immediately post-Roman and medieval periods will: prove the most 
instructive. Here we can see the contribution which archaeological 
techniques can make to our understanding of many aspects of the life of 
past communities which are hardly recorded, if at all, in documentary 
sources: This is of course most apparent in the Dark Ages, where the 
editor’s account ‘of his excavations of a village of the tenth century A.D. 
at Mawgan Porth in Cornwall, and Mr. J. R. C. Hamilton’s work on the 
Jarlshof site in Shetland, extending from pre-Roman times to the thir- 
teenth century, show how virtually undocumented communities can be 
brought into their historical context. Mr. Hope-Taylor not only describes 
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his excavation of a Norman motte at Abinger, with the recovery of the 
details of the timber structures upon it, but makes a valuable new survey 
of the evidence for the origin and context of this type of defence. And 
Mr. J. G. Hurst describes some of the problems, as well as the potentiali- 
ties, of the application of the techniques of field archaeology to deserted 
medieval villages. But the indivisibility of archaeology, and the un- 
reality of pigeon-holing its techniques within this or that chronological 
period, is perhaps best shown by Professor W. F. Grimes’s survey of the 
achievements of the Roman and Medieval London Excavation Council, 
under his own brilliant direction, where the excavator has had to take in 
his stride the complexities of superimposed and interlocking structural 
remains ranging from the first-century Roman fort, past the Mithraeum, 
past medieval St. Bride’s and the London Charterhouse, to the eighteenth 
century. STUART PIGGOTT 


A volume of little more than 300 pages which can fairly be described 
as of interest and importance alike to the historical student, the anthro- 
pologist, and the liturgist is not often to be met with; but the description 
seems reasonably applicable to the new account of the ancient Syrian 
Church of Malabar (The Indian Christians of St. Thomas (Cambridge Un- 
versity Press, 1956)). Its author, Rt. Rev. L. W. Brown, M.Th., is now 
bishop of Uganda but was for some years Principal of the Kerala United 
Theological Seminary at Trivandrum, Travancore, and has devoted 
enormous labour to the production of a copiously annotated but very 
readable work which deals in turn with the historical problems, the social 
life of the St. Thomas Christians, and their liturgical books, practices and 
observances from the earliest days down to modern times. His extensive 
bibliography seems to include reference to practically all the available 
materials published and unpublished, and although the pieces of evidence 
adduced in respect of the earliest history of Christian missions in Malabar 
often conflict and are not always easy to reconcile, and the accounts of 
the activities of Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites and Jesuits and, in 
turn, of Syrians, Portuguese, and Dutch, of the Papacy and the Patri- 
archates of Babylon and Antioch suggest uneasy reflections at times on 
* Animae caelestes ’, the attitude adopted in treatment is that of a dis- 
passionate and reasonably impartial observer. This is notably the case 
in regard to the claims for connection with Thomas the Apostle as 
eponymous founder where such slender evidence as is capable of being 
brought forward is weighed and the balance of historical probability 
and physical possibility delicately poised. The questions of Nestorianism 
and Orthodoxy in doctrine and a very necessary discrimination in the 
precise usage of terms also receive treatment which has an additional 
importance when the difficulties of adjustment of basic Syrian liturgical 
forms with later vernacular renderings has to be taken into consideration. 
Individuals and documents need alike to be examined in relation to 
environment and there is ground sometimes for suggestion that language 
is not necessarily heterodox in intention which critics in certain contexts 
might judge to be prima facie precarious. In the second part the discussion 
of social relations and customs where Syrian and Hindu are perforce 
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brought into such close contiguity throws a vivid light upon the problems 
which might be expected to arise in consequence. The book is well 
printed and well illustrated, and every help is given in regard to trans- 
literations, and, though it might be suggested that for reference purposes 
the index might with advantage be enlarged, any reader who has once 
made himself familiar with the contents is likely to rectify any such 
desiderata for himself. CLAUDE JENKINS 


The title of Marc Bloch’s Esquisse d’une histoire monétaire de I Europe 
(Cahiers des Annales, No. 9, Paris : Armand Colin, 1954) promises, or at 
least hints at, more than it performs. The booklet of less than 100 pages 
consists of a series of incomplete and rather haphazard notes which formed 
the basis of a course of lectures on the monetary history of Europe from 
the end of the Romanempire. The section dealing with the last four cen- 
turies is so brief that it can scarcely be said to exist, and that on the later 
Middle Ages owes much of its substance to the interpolation of material 
from another series of lectures on currency debasement and its causes 
which had already been published in Annales in 1953. Like everything that 
Marc Bloch wrote, these fragments bear the stamp of his personality and 
make one regret that he did not live to expand them into a completed work, 
but even in their present disjointed form they were worth publishing. 
Particularly valuable is the clear explanation of how monetary alterations 
were carried out in the later Middle Ages by the calling up or down of the 
values of the different coins in circulation in terms of the money of account. 
Once the introduction of the gros and of gold coinage had rendered this 
possible, it was an easier and less expensive process than the traditional 
methods of tampering with the fineness or weight of the coins. Always 
there are flashes of insight, even on matters which the author made no 
claim to have studied with particular attention : the explanation of the 
solidus of the Salic Law, for example, is preferable to that given by Eckhardt 
in the most recent work on the subject. There are a few serious errors— 
the statement on page 8 that the ‘ taille’ of a coin was defined in terms of 
its content of fine metal and not in that of the total weight of the alloy is 
incorrect and very misleading—and a number of minor slips. Owing to 
the ‘ lecture note ’ origin of the work, there are few footnotes, and those 
there are not always helpful ; in one place, ‘ Notice chronologique, a. s. 418” 
conceals a citation from the Anglo-Saxon-Chronicle. The work as a 
whole is ‘ necessary reading’ for every student of medieval economic 
history, but he would probably be well advised to show cauti»n in using 
the many striking illustrations which the book contains until h: has 
tracked them down to their source. P. GrreRsON 


Das Ottonische Kaisertum in der franzisischen Geschichtsschreibung des 10 und 
beginnenden 11 Jabrbunderts (Graz and Cologne: Béhlau, 1936) by Gian 
Andri Bezzola of Ziirich is a short and lucid reassessment of the political 
outlook of a group of writers mostly dominated by the Church of Rheims. 
These are Flodoard, Adso of Montier-en-Der, Gerbert, Richer, Abbo, 
Adalbero of Laon and Dudo, Herr Bezzola distinguishes among them 
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three approaches to the Ottonians. First, that of Flodoard—the approach 
of the practical churchman: unwilling to distinguish Carolingian kings 
from other, lowlier, rulers, provided they be anointed, and unresentful of 
the Ottonians. Unlike the German Widukind, Flodoard never suggests 
that universalism or rule over several kingdoms is a justification for an 
imperial title; emperors are to do with Rome and the popes, but in 
practice are German: rulers whose sole influence outside Germany and 
Italy can come from personal prestige and family alliances. Secondly, 
there is the approach of the heirs to the universal-Christian tradition of 
empire, represented in their different ways by Adso and Gerbert. 
Thirdly, the western Carolingian tradition is expressed variously by Abbo, 
Adalbero and Richer. These all start from the fact of the disintegration 
of the Carolingian empire. The rulers of the resultant states all equally 
owed their power to God, though the rulers of France, whether Carolin- 
gian or Capetian, were the true heirs to Charlemagne; the Ottonians, 
emperors or no, were not his heirs. "To Dudo, finally, the Norman dukes 
were the great residual heirs to Charlemagne in terms of practical power, 
though he felt no hostility towards other rulers, French or German. 
From all this there emerges the clear conclusion that at least among these 
writers there was no agreed French Weltanschauung. Nationalism in our 
sense meant nothing to them. Not one of them was ‘ anti-German’. 
Rather they were influenced by a strong dynastic sense and were con- 
tinuously aware of the close family links that held Ottonians, Carolingians 
and Capetians together. They felt the power of a great Furstenfamilie at 
work and did not trouble to theorize for our benefit about concepts of 
empire. To adapt some words from Mr. Southern, they were concerned 
more with situations than with texts. It should finally be noted that Herr 
Bezzola gives us a new edition and commentary upon Abbo’s Carmen 
Acrostichum, and comes as near translating it as anyone ever has. 
J. M. Wariace-HAprILi 


Dr. W. O. Hassall’s object in editing Wheatley Records 95 6-195 6 (1956), 
obtainable from F. P. Redman, c/o Bodleian Library, Oxford, for the 
Oxfordshire Record Society has been to bring together in one volume 
some of the sources that the historian of that village needs. In doing 
this he and the Society have departed from the commoner practice of 
record societies in publishing either sets of homogeneous documents or 
a single lengthy text. The experiment was certainly worth making, and 
has resulted in something that will be valued by teachers of local history. 
This is the truer because the editor does not stop short at printing 
documents. He introduces well over 100 illustrations, exhibiting proto- 
historic objects, manuscripts, pages of books, scenery, buildings, maps, 
and portraits, and so emphasizes the impossibility of confining the sources 
of local history to the contents of libraries and record offices. (The 
addition of a modern map of the village would have made the selection 
even more comprehensive.) Until the late fourteenth century Wheatley 
was a source for good-quality building stone. This is probably its chief 
claim to remembrance, and Mr. E. M. Jope has contributed an article upon 
the subject to this yolume. The village is also known as one of those 
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places which acquired, justly in this instance, a reputation for harbouring 
bad characters. This reputation, which remained until the county police 
force was established, was partly due to remoteness from civilizing 
influences. The village its also interesting for its complex institutional 
history, which accounts for that remoteness. Long a chapelry in the 
parish of Cuddesdon, with which place, however, it had no manorial 
affinities, Wheatley shook off first its civil and then its ecclesiastical 
dependence upon its parochial parent. Thereafter it acquired, somewhat 
unexpectedly, a local board of health, which, after its automatic trans- 
formation into an urban district council, was dissolved in 1932. In two 
respects the volume is disappointing. First, there is not a little repetition. 
The history of the village is told in a preface, but much of what is there 
set down recurs, not always in the same form, in subsequent notes. This 
makes it hard to find one’s way about the book. Secondly, the documents 
have been edited rather too much in the interest of the historian of 
Wheatley and rather too little in the interest of others. Thus some 
depositions and an exhibit in the court of arches and three sets of 
exchequer depositions are printed, but the points at issue in the causes 
are not stated and we are not told what sentences or decrees, if any, were 
ultimately made. By tracing the litigation in full the credibility of the 
evidence might have been more readily assessed. There are also extracts 
from the diary and memoirs of Edward Elton, perpetual curate 1849-84, 
which together form a valuable record of ecclesiastical initiative. The 
length and scope of these manuscripts, however, are not given, and we 
therefore do not know how much and what sort of material has been 
omitted in print. It is a compensation to encounter so often the editor’s 
intimate knowledge of his dwelling-place, a knowledge that enables him 
to identify obscure villagers, and locate, as no stranger could, lost 
thoroughfares and buildings. R. B. PuGu 


The new edition of that section of J. F. Boehmer’s Regesta Imperii, 
which covers the tenth and eleventh centuries, progresses steadily under 
the auspices of the Austrian Academy. In 1950 H. L. Mikoletzky pub- 
lished the Regesta of Otto II.! This series ‘ Sachsisches Haus’ is con- 
tinued by Dr. Mathilde Uhlirz : Die Regesten des Kaiserreiches unter Otto III 
980 (983)-1002, i Lieferung (Graz-K6ln : Verlag Boehlaus Nachf., 1956). 
The present fascicle covers the period from 980 (Otto’s birth) to 997. Dr. 
Uhlirz is concerned: with events and chronology, not with interpretation 
and judgment. In this respect the new series represents a return to Boeh- 
mer’s original intention. This work on the Regessa is closely linked 
up with the new edition of the Jabrbiicher Ottos III, which the same author 
completed in 1954 ; the critical discussion of the sources, on which the 
annalistic narration of the earlier volume is based, has been transferred to 
the Regesta. The changed emphasis in the interpretation of Otto’s reign, 
initiated in the late 1920s, mainly by Professor Schramm’s investigations 
on ‘ Renovatio Romana’, by which the young ruler’s advisers and 
the intellectual currents of the time were brought to the foreground, is 
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nevertheless strongly represented in the broad sweep of Dr. Uhlirz’s work. 
For instance she has made full use of Gerbert’s letters in order to trace his 
influence and especially to reconstruct the events on the Empire’s western 
border, by which the succession of the boy-king was finally safeguarded. 
Her inquiries into date and purpose of the relevant part of the correspon- 
dence will remain the basis for the critical understanding of the important 
letter-book and the biography of its fascinating author. The pagination 
of the fascicle continues that of the volume on Otto II ; the charters are 
counted in arabic letters, while all other entries from chronicles or letters, 
inserted after the charter, which precedes them chronologically, are 
marked according to the alphabet, which is duplicated or triplicated where 
necessary. Every single item is normally divided into three paragraphs, 
differentiated by type. First the abstract with date and factual informa- 
tion is given, then follows a note about the tradition of the charter or 
quotations from all relevant literary sources ; a third paragraph brings 
critical discussion with full bibliography. Hans LIEBEsCHUTZ 


Dr. Johanne Autenrieth’s monograph on Die Domschule von Konstanz 
zur Zeit des Investiturstreits (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Geistes- 
geschichte, Neue Folge, Band iii; Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1956) is a 
revised doctoral dissertation and falls into two parts. In the first (pp. 
1-115) the author gives a careful description of forty-five manuscripts, 
varying in date from the late eighth to the later eleventh century. Miss 
Autenrieth is sceptical of Léffler’s theory that there was a fully developed 
scriptorium in Constance as early as the ninth century. Some of the 
manuscripts that she lists were certainly copied in Reichenau. Others 
can be assigned to the general area of south-western Germany (she calls 
them ‘ bodenseeisch ’), but the particular scriptorium must remain in 
doubt. But, although these manuscripts are the product of several 
writing-schools, they form a unity, since they were in the chapter library 
of Constance at the time of the Investiture controversy. All contain 
marginal glosses. Some are by Bernold and these are printed in full. 
The others are reproduced only in part and were composed by a certain 
Wolferad and by an anonymous scholar. The two men were contem- 
poraries of Bernold and, like Bernold, belonged to the party of reform. 
In the second part of the book (pp. 118-70) Miss Autenrieth discusses 
and appraises these glosses. They deal with various controversial topics 
of that period—clerical celibacy, simony, usury, and, of course, papal 
claims. All three writers criticize the worldliness of bishops and clergy; 
for, as Wolferad pithily remarks, ‘ unus porcus scabiosus totum gregem 
contaminat ’. A few glosses by the Anonymous trench on the Euchar- 
istic controversy which had been precipitated some twenty years earlier 
by Berengarius of Tours. Bernold’s comments are most numerous in 
two. manuscripts (Einsiedeln 191 and Freiburg i. B., University Library 8) 
which contain canons and papal decrees. Miss Autenrieth shows con- 
clusively that Bernold used his glosses as a kind of aide-mémoire when 
composing his own tractates. Since he was a doughty champion of the 
papacy, one is not surprised to find a gloss such as the following: ‘ Nota 
privilegium apostolici. Quicquid ligatur a quibuslibet episcopis potest 
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ab apostolico solvi, sed quod apostolicus ligat a nullo nisi ab ipso potest 
solvi.’ Wolferad betrays a certain fondness for classical quotations, 
particularly from Horace and Juvenal. His admiration for Augustine 
was profound, but he and the Anonymous also consulted Jerome and 
Gregory the Great. This reliance on old authorities is notable at the 
date when the two scholars wrote their comments. Miss Autenrieth’s 
book is a thorough and important contribution to the ecclesiastical history 
of the eleventh century, and it is worthy of the distinguished scholar, 
Bernhard Bischoff, to whom it is dedicated. M. L. W. LatstNeER 


The Studies in Italian Medieval History presented to Miss E. M. Jamison 
appear as vol. xxiv (1956) of the Papers of the British School at Rome (pub- 
lished by the School at 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, 
S.W.7). The volume, which is edited by Mr. P. Grierson and Mr. J. 
Ward Perkins, contains a tribute to Miss Jamison by Professor E. F. Jacob, 
a bibliography of her writings, and twenty-one studies, of which eleven 
are in English, eight in Italian, and twoin French. There is also a photo- 
graph of Miss Jamison, while the articles are illustrated by thirty plates. 
The papers cover a very wide range both topically and chronologically and 
there is only room here to mention a few of them. The most ambitious 
is that by Dr. P. J. Jones on ‘ Florentine families and Florentine diaries in 
the fourteenth century’. By investigating a vast mass of source-material, 
much of it published but hitherto inadequately exploited, he is able to give 
an infinitely more informed answer than any hitherto available to the ques- 
tion of whether there was an important ‘ return to the land’ of Florentines 
(and Florentine money) in the fourteenth century. He considers that 
‘the fourteenth century cannot be said to represent a decisive stage’ in 
the transformation of the Florentine merchant class into a landed aristo- 
cracy. Hitherto this question had been discussed in terms that a social 
statistician would surely consider laughable : this paper, together with 
that of Mr. Brucker on ‘ The Medici in the fourteenth century ’ (Speculum, 
xxxii, 1957), puts it on a new basis. Another important article, by Mr. 
Grierson, describes ‘ The Salernitan Coinage of Gisulf II (1052-77) and 
Robert Guiscard (1077-85) ’. Miss S. F. Bridges and Mr. Ward Perkins 
contribute a paper on ‘ Some fourteenth century Neapolitan military 
effigies, with notes on the families represented’, an original piece of 
investigation which illustrates the value of such monuments to social and 
military historians. Mr. D. A. Bullough writes on a castle in the Luni- 
giana which may well, he suggests, represent part of the Byzantine frontier 
that was held against the Lombards in the late sixth and seventh centuries, 
while Professor C. G. Mor investigates the boundaries between Byzantine 
and Lombard territories in southern Italy in the tenth and early eleventh 
centuries. Mr. J. Parker has an interesting paper on the attempts of 
Manuel I in 1166-7 to form an alliance with the Sicilian kingdom: Manuel’s 
aim was to reconcile William of Sicily to his schemes for achieving 
recognition by Alexander III as emperor in both east and west. Dr. H. 
Buchthal gives evidence of the influence of the Crusading kingdom on 
manuscript illumination in mid-twelfth century Sicily, and Dr. D. Clementi 
prints and comments on a document which illustrates the administrative 
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arrangements of King Tancred. One notes a number of rcierences in the 
volume to the writings of Hugo Falcandus. Thanks to the most recent 
of the many contributions of Miss Jamison to our knowledge of south 
Italian history, it seems likely that future references will be to ‘ pseudo- 
Falcandus (Admiral Eugenius) ’. D. P. WALLEY 


Sometimes the most formidable of revolutions are the conservative 
ones, those that seek to re-create an imagined or remembered early order 
of things, and, for a religion with a historical founder, it is inevitable 
that major reform movements should tend to be thus preoccupied with 
the problem of a return to origins. In the Christian tradition there have 
been two main approaches to the problem. The first, the ‘ mystical ’ 
approach, emphasizes the texts of Scripture, that is to say some more or 
less inspired or eccentric interpretation of them; the second, the ‘ legal’ 
approach, attempts rather to reconstruct an ideal Christian polity by the 
harmonization of earlier canonical traditions. It has always been recog- 
nized that these two elements co-existed in the Gregorian reform move- 
ment and, indeed, there has been rather a tendency to contrast them, with 
Peter Damian presented as the champion of the ‘ mystical’ school of 
thought, and Humbert of the ‘ legal’ school. Such views will need to 
be substantially modified in the light of J. Joseph Ryan’s important book, 
Saint Peter Damiani and His Canonical Sources (Pontifical Institute of 
Medieval Studies: Toronto, 1956). Fr. Ryan has worked through 
Damian’s Opera Omnia with the purpose of collecting the passages based 
on canonical sources and, further, of identifying the particular collections 
from which they were derived. This latter task is a particularly delicate 
one, but the author approaches it with a prudence, diligence and caution 
that inspire full confidence in his results. The core of the book is a 
collection of nearly three hundred passages from Damian’s work that 
have some canonical affiliation, each equipped with critical notes. The 
presentation of the texts alone would establish that there was no antithesis 
for Peter Damian between an ‘ ascetic-mystical ’ outlook and a resort on 
due occasion to canonistic compilations; but, more than this, it is shown 
that Damian himself reflected on the problems of harmonizing canonical 
texts, and in a fashion that entitles him to be regarded as a pioneer among 
the scholars who would eventually create a common law for the church 
from the centuries-old accumulation of discordant texts. The evidence 
concerning Damian’s preferred compilations is equally interesting. It 
seems that he relied most heavily on Burchard’s Decretum and probably 
did not directly use Pseudo-Isidore at all—in this of course just the 
opposite of Humbert. As Dr. Stephan Kuttner says in his appreciative 
Introduction: ‘The unquestionable contrast in outlook and policies 
between Damian and Humbert ... does not... lose any of its 
significance but emerges now within the canonical field as well.’ Indeed, 
this book opens up a whole new range of problems concerning the 
interplay of canonical scholarship and reform policy in mid-eleventh 
century. It isa good example of a particularly satisfying kind of historical 
craftsmanship—a work in which the historian’s imagination, disciplined 
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by the study of a severely technical problem, illuminates a broad historical 
theme more effectively than could volumes of facile generalization. 


BriAN TIERNEY 


In 1939 Mr. A. R. Wagner, then Portcullis Pursuivant, published his 
Heralds and Heraldry in the Middle Ages, and the book cost half a guinea. 
This excellent work has been re-issued by the author, now Richmond 
Herald, in a second edition (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1956), alas, for 
almost three times its original cost. There is little new in the present 
volume, for Mr. Wagner’s main points have not been seriously attacked 
in the intervening period. The author has, however, added three new 
Appendices, of which the last (Appendix G) is a list of minor alterations 
or amendments to his original text. Two small further suggestions may 
be made here. On page 48 there is an allusion to the famous story of 
Earl Simon’s heraldist barber at Evesham ; but surely reference to Walter 
of Hemingburgh shows not that the barber was ‘ misled’, but that any 
ruse or deceit was the work of the Lord Edward? Also, in the nineteenth 
line of the text printed on page 94, both the sense and a reference to the 
original document would seem to prefer the reading ‘ can se’ to ‘ cause’. 
Appendix E gives in full the instructions issued for the visitation of 
Northamptonshire in 1681 by Sir Henry St. George, Clarenceux : as 
Mr. Wagner points out, they may profitably be compared with those 
issued by Dugdale and printed in the first chapter in the book. The most 
interesting new material is in Appendix F, which gives the full text of the 
inventory made in 1534 of the books of Thomas Benolt, Clarenceux. 
Some of these the author has already identified in the text with surviving 
manuscripts, and the identification of others is likely to be forthcoming. 
Diligent search by librarians and others for the marks used by Benolt 
should bring further examples to light. The principal lines of Richmond 
Herald’s argument subsist unaltered, and indeed unchallenged, from the 
first edition. His account of the rise of armory, of the original duties of 
heralds, and of the events which brought them into association still 
stands ; so does his thesis that the beginnings of visitation must be sought 
at an earlier date than the oft-quoted letters patent issued to Benolt in 
1530. The first edition of this scholarly little book has been long out of 
print and its re-appearance is to be welcomed. 

M. MACLAGAN 


When, in 1256, Pope Alexander IV, by an act of power, formed the 
Order of Hermits of St. Augustine out of four scattered groups of Italian 
hermits, thus establishing the fourth great Order of Mendicants, later 
known as the Austin Friars, he created almost as many problems as he 
solved for the component bodies. Among other difficulties, the tech- 
nically illiterate hermits had to provide themselves with preachers, 
confessors and teachers, and to merge themselves in the great stream of 
university life. Fr. Eelcko Ypma, in his study La formation des professeurs 
chez les ermites de Saint-Augustin (Paris: Centre d’ études des Augustins 
1956) tells how they did this. His monograph is relatively short, but 
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thoroughly trustworthy and based firmly on the archives of the Order. 
The friars moved swiftly. In 1260 they were at Paris, by 1287 there were 
four studia generalia in Italy, and in the first decade of the fourteenth 
century they were all over western Europe. A notable feature of their 
organization of studies was the selection of Oxford and Cambridge in 
1318 to stand on a level with Paris as the highest studia of all. Fr. Ypma 
gives a lucid account of the curriculum and its duration, and of the diff- 
erent classes of studia. He also explains what has often seemed to be the 
unaccountable declaration of the chapter general of 1287, establishing 
the doctrine of Giles of Rome and his writings, past and future, as the 
norm for the whole Order. Giles at the time had only held a chair for 
two years, and was to have a long and varied career before he died, arch- 
bishop of Bourges, in 1316. He was, indeed, at that time the only master 
among the Austins, and the decree of the chapter was primarily intended 
to give a uniform character to the doctrine of the young Order at a 
moment when the Minors and Preachers had each a revered master in 
Bonaventure and Thomas. In his final chapter Fr. Ypma gives some 
interesting facts regarding the allowance made to students for the 
purchase of books. This it appears was often as much as 40 Jivres 
tournois for a period of five years at a time when a student’s annual 
pension was only 10 /ires. The books thus bought with provincial 
funds ‘ followed the province’ even if the owner was sent outside its 
bounds. This study ends for all practical purposes before 1350. We 
therefore hear nothing of the golden age when the Austins had in Thomas 
of Strassburg and Gregory of Rimini two of the most illustrious con- 
servative theologians of the century, and when the English province in 
particular was flourishing greatly and giving hospitality at Oxford and 
Cambridge to so many friars from Italy and Germany. 


M. D. KNowLES 


The Belgian section of the International Commission for the History 
of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions has issued, as part xi of its 
series Standen en Landen: Het Parlement en de Raad van Kortenberg by Dr. P. 
Gorissen (Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1956). This study is supple- 
mentary to J. van der Straeten’s monograph, Het Charter en de Raad van 
Kortenberg (Louvain, 1952), which it amplifies and criticizes. Kortenberg 
is half way between Brussels and Louvain and was thus a convenient 
meeting-place for the parliament of Brabant and continued to be used 
till near the end of the fourteenth century. Brabant had no fixed capital 
until it came under the rule of the duke of Burgundy. The parliament, 
which ultimately developed into a normal meeting of the three estates, 
was originally limited to lay lords and representatives of the towns. The 
charter of 27 September 1312 bears no place-date, but it is clear that it 
was issued during a meeting of the parliament'which is known to have 
been sitting at Kortenberg on the following day. Duke John II died 
on 27 October, and his son John Ili wasa minor. There were dissensions 
which threatened a civil war, and it seems that no attempt was made to 
execute the provisions of the charter till 1314. It seems probable that 
the Council of Kortenberg, which was ordained by the charter, came 
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into existence in that year. Like the parliament, it was entirely lay in 
composition, and membership of it was incompatible with membership 
of the council of the duke. The somewhat scanty evidence suggests 
that it was a court of appeal meeting every three weeks, and had no 
administrative functions. After 1372 it ceased to sit at Kortenberg and 
held sessions at Brussels, Louvain, and Terveuren. A new charter, 
issued in Flemish, 31 October 1383 and in French 1 May 1384, substituted 
a system of appeals to local courts in the several quarters of the duchy 
for the jurisdiction of the Council of Kortenberg, which accordingly 
ceased to exist. Dr. Gorissen’s book is in Flemish, but he has provided ._ 
a summary in French of its main points and an adequate index. Some 
of the documents on which his argument depends are printed as an 
Appendix. CHARLES JOHNSON 


To volume i of The Register of Thomas Langley, Bishop of Durham, 1404- 
1437 (Surtees Society, no. 164, 1949: for London: Quaritch, for the 
Society, 1956) the editor, Dr. R. L. Storey, has written an Introduction 
that deals mainly with the bishop’s administration and secretariat, 
showing that the separation of the palatine chancery from the diocesan 
registry, begun by Richard de Bury, was being fully maintained, and 
discussing the work of the spiritual chancellors and the registrars. 
Fortunately, with Durham a number of the records that underlay the 
register have survived, some among the Miscellaneous Charters (no. 6887), 
others among the Loce//i. One is a file of letters to the bishop including 
letters from patrons of churches presenting clerks to the bishop. Such 
sources of a bishop’s register are valuable because scarce. Langley 
himself was an enormously active man, much of whose life was passed in 
the royal administration, as keeper of the privy seal, as chancellor, diplo- 
mat, or member of the king’s council. Though he must have been con- 
stantly in the saddle, and have been more often in London than in Durham, 
he had his diocese capably organized and, if as Dr. Storey points out, the 
existing register is by no means a complete record of his acts, there is 
enough to show a high standard of devotion to diocesan duties. The 
Convocation material, particularly for the crucial months of July and 
August 1408, is moderately complete, though no northern reporting 
reaches the Canterbury standard. There are some important administra- 
tive documents, ¢.g. the visitation of Durham Priory, which passed off 
smoothly, if with the customary protestations (pp. 66-77), and the 
appropriation of the church of Preston in! Amounderness to St. Mary’s, 
Leicester (pp. 24-33). Biographically the register is interesting for the 
light it throws on the bishop’s commissaries and administrators : especially 
Alan Newerk, canon of Leicester and master of Shirburn Hospital, a 
native of York, whose will it contains (pp. 155-9: Newerk was a 
prominent diplomat in the negotiations between England and Scotland at 
the beginning of Henry IV’s reign) ; and the registrar Thomas Lyes, a 
cautious scribe of the sort that, appointed to a new benefice, refused to leave 
the old until he was quite certain he could get possession (pp. 128-9). 
This first instalment of Langley displays a sure editorial touch. 

E. F. Jacos 
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The half-millennium of Ottoman history has, despite its richness both 
of content and of documentation, been oddly neglected by Western 
historians. One is, therefore, disposed to give a warm welcome to The 
Structure of the Ottoman Dynasty, by A.D. Alderson (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1956), a monograph of distinguished appearance, concerned with 
an important theme in Turkish history, and—mirabile dictu—citing Turkish 
sources. Unfortunately, however, the welcome cools on closer acquain- 
tance. Mr. Alderson’s book, no doubt, represents a considerable advance 
on certain previous writings on Ottoman matters, some of which could, 
not improperly, be described as ‘ 1453 and all that’. He makes use of 
modern Turkish historical writings, but without much discrimination, 
citing popular books and magazine articles of dubious or no value as well 
as more scholarly productions. More serious, he makes no first-hand use 
of Ottoman sources—chronicles, archives, inscriptions or coins—nor of 
any text or monograph published before the adoption in Turkey of a 
Romanized alphabet in 1928. This induces a curious tendency to treat 
present-day Turkish writers as primary sources—as, for example, when 
two different ‘ versions ’ of a clause in the code of regulations of Mehmed 
II are quoted as variants, when in fact they are merely two different trans- 
criptions of the same text, which was edited in Arabic characters by 
Kraelitz-Greifenhorst in 1921. Mr. Alderson lards his text generously 
with Turkish technical terms, a number of which are not Ottoman at all, 
but recent Turkish neologisms, coined after the great cultural and linguistic 
revolution that has cut off the new generation of Turks from so much of 
their past. The errors and omissions due to his lack of intimacy with the 
original Ottoman sources and with the problems arising from them might 
to some extent have been remedied by a closer study of the productions 
of European, especially German, scholarship in the field of Ottoman 
studies ; but to this Mr. Alderson has given but little attention. A few 
German works are cited, some of them in their Turkish translations— 
surely an odd procedure in a book addressed to the English reader. 
Many more, however, are disregarded, and the discussions of such sub- 
jects as the origins of the dynasty, the princely governorates, and the 
harem are written with a specious simplicity that obscures both the 
questions and the answers of Ottoman historical studies. Mr. Alderson’s 
book falls into two parts. The first consists of eighteen short chapters on 
the Ottoman ruling house, dealing with such matters as succession, 
fratricide, regency, accession, marriage, &c. The second, and more 
useful, consists of a set of tables recording the matrimonial and genea- 
logical vicissitudes of the house of Osman. Their use will be facilitated 
by the full and carefully-planned index. This will be a convenient work 
of reference for those with sufficient knowledge of Ottoman matters to 
handle it safely. It will be a precarious guide for others. 

BERNARD LEwiIs 


An edition, by Raymond Klibansky and Hildebrand Bascour, O.S.B., 
of Nicolai de Cusa de Pace Fidei is published in the Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies (Supplement iii) of the Warburg Institute (1956). It also appears 
in vol. iii of the Hamburg edition of his collected works. This is the 
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tract Nicholas wrote immediately after the fall of Constantinople when 
it seemed likely that the Turks would spread into central Europe. Some 
of the cardinals, with Aeneas Sylvius himself, counselled armed action, 
but two of the most influential, Cusanus and John of Segovia, were for 
negotiation and argument. The letter of Cusanus to the latter, which the 
editors print here, shows (p. 97) that an actual meeting of Islamic and 
Christian leaders was in his thoughts. To John of Segovia, formerly 
prominent at the Council of Basel and an adherent of Felix V, belonged 
the manuscript called by the editors ‘S’ (Salamanca 19) containing the 
present treatise, copied from the autograph by Peter Ercklentz, the 
favourite amanuensis who appears in the De Visione Dei. English 
readers will note in the list of codices Bodleian Savile 55, written mostly 
by John Scoblaut in 1454. This is one of the four new texts which the 
editors have been able to add to their elenchus of manuscripts made in 
1933; now, they find, there are thirteen in all. Study of them leads these 
editors to some interesting notes on Nicholas’s over-hasty methods in 
correcting the texts of a work that he was sending to his friends. The 
most corrected text is not always the best. The De Pace Fidei is an 
imaginary essay in religious conciliation. Exponents of various creeds 
(Islam is given special prominence) and national idioms of thought, 
appear before St. Peter, St. Paul and the Word to have their tenets 
discussed with a view to reaching fundamental unity of belief based upon 
acceptance of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. The well-known 
terms unitas, aequalitas, connexio are employed in a very characteristic 
statement of the Cusan position. The interest shown by Nicholas in 
comparative religion is plain: the letter he wrote to John of Segovia 
shows that he knew the whereabouts of copies of the Koran in Germany, 
and in one of the dialogues it is the Platonic Word with whom the 
Moslem and Hindu (Indus) are made to argue. Last of all come the 
Bohemian Utraquist and the Englishman who thinks that there are too 
many types of office and observance in the Church and is reassured by 
St. Paul that strict conformity of rite will not be insisted upon. But 
reality was different: a year later Cusanus was commissioned by Nicholas 
V to reconcile warring elements in northern Germany, with a view to the 
crusade against the Turk. E. F. Jacos 


In Cusanus-Texte iv, Briefwechsel des Nikolaus von Cues (Sitzungsb. d) 
Heidelberger Ak. d. wiss., Phil-Hist. KI., Winter, Heidelberg, 1956. 
Dr. Erich Maschke has edited, with explanatory comment, the corre- 
spondence that passed between Cardinal Nicholas of Cues and the Teutonic 
Order, besides other letters that reached him relating to the action of 
Rome in northern Germany. The group printed here adds something to 
our knowledge of the early stages of his legation in Germany, to which he 
was appointed in 1450. Between 1454 and 1461 there is a gap in the cor- 
respondence, a serious drawback, which has to be made good from the 
archives of the Teutonic Order, particularly from the record of conversa- 
tions that took place between Nicholas and the able diplomat representing 
the Order in Rome, Jodokus von Hohenstein. From these sources 
the story of the relations of Cusanus with the Order can at any rate be 
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outlined. The Grand Master Ludwig von Erlichshausen is seen doing his 
best to secure papal action against the Prussian section of the Order. The 
Bund, as it was called, had drawn up its own statutes, which the central 
authorities regarded as obnoxious, and, after the Imperial dissolution of 
that body, had got the support of Casimir IV of Poland. Its strength 
lay in the leadership of some of the large Hanseatic towns, e.g. Danzig and 
Liibeck, to which Cusanus wrote, warning them of the dangers of separa- 
tism. From the standpoint of the Curia the Band was harmful, since by 
1454 it was diverting the German princes from the crusade against the 
Turks. They preferred to extinguish the rebellion, guasi propinquum 
incendium. One or two of the letters show some of the deeper causes of 
the schism in the Order, particularly the appointment to the higher 
benefices in the more easterly territories, and the need for the Prussian 
group to keep on reasonably good terms with the Polish monarchy 
which had its own views about filling the bishoprics and other benefices. 
Nicholas was given a special legation de Jatere to the Prussian Bund but the 
author of the Concordantia Catholica does not seem to have had much success 
in effecting a reconciliation. However, as Dr. Maschke reminds us, 

nore than twenty years had gone by since the Concordantia with its appeal 
to philosophic conciliation and its doctrine of representation was issued. 

RE. F. Jacos 


The sixty-nine indentures of retainer now printed and discussed by 
Mr. W. H. Dunham, Jr. (Lord Hastings’ Indentured Retainers 1461-8483, 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 39 ; 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1955) form the largest group of 
such private contracts known to have survived from Yorkist England, 
and their interest fully justifies his enterprise. The novelty of these 
indentures lies in the absence of precise obligations by either party : the 
retainer will do ‘ faithful service’ in return not for a fee (except in two 
cases) but for Hastings’s promise to be ‘ good and tender lord’. To Mr. 
Dunham they are evidence of ‘a refined feudalism, neither “ bastard ”’ 
nor “new’’’, and symptomatic of a changing society. Retaining, he 
argues, was a politically stabilizing force in Yorkist England, tolerated or 
encouraged by the king because he ‘ depended on those peers loyal to him 
and to his régime to raise men to administer county government and to 
form a home guard of, quite literally, territorials’. Hastings’s retainers 
may have provided Edward IV with a ‘reservoir of potential warriors ’, 
but the author’s argument that they probably supplied many of the 3,000 
men Hastings is said to have commanded at Barnet seems to ignore the 
fact that only six of the sixty-nine were known to have been in Hastings’s 
employ by then. At least one of them, Sir Simon Montfort, played an 
equivocal part in the crisis : significantly, he was, perhaps like other 
Hastings men, also a Warwick retainer, and probably Hastings’s midland 
influence after 1471 owed much to the fall of Warwick and the minority of 
Buckingham, which meant less competition for the service of the midland 
gentry. Mr. Dunham rightly concludes that ‘ the significance of retaining 
was local rather than national’ from the fact that few of Hastings’s 
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retainers apparently sat in parliament (although we know the names of 
little more than half the members for 1461-83), yet it is scarcely ‘an un- 
avoidable inference ’ that they were not yet as anxious to sit in parliament 
as their Tudor successors. Many of Hastings’s men acted as sheriffs, but 
it is at least as likely that they did so because they belonged to the class 
which normally filled county offices as that Hastings put them there. 
Without specific evidence Mr. Dunham perhaps attributes too much to the 
workings of ‘ good lordship ’, and we cannot be confident solely on the 
strength of these contracts that ‘ his corps of retainers did give Hastings 
the “ rule ” of midland England ’, nor that they owed all their success to 
him. Biographical studies of individual retainers might have helped to 
supply evidence of the practical operation of ‘good lordship’ : without 
them Mr. Dunham’s conclusions on this issue remain stimulating but 
not wholly convincing. He is on less controversial ground in the long 
section he devotes to his sub-title ‘ The Lawfulness of Livery and Retain- 
ing under the Yorkists and Tudors’. His survey of Yorkist and Tudor 
legislation on retaining is both interesting and valuable, not least because 
it breaks the traditional barrier of 1485 and shows the continuity of 
problems and policies. Mr. Dunham perhaps stresses too much the 
“transmutation of values’ in sixteenth-century retaining. Display at 
court and parliament had long been as important a motive in securing 
retainers as military duties, and the military potential of Tudor noble 
retinues was little less than it had been in the fifteenth century. But 
Mr. Dunham’s book will be welcome as a lively and learned addition to 
the growing body of recent work on a hitherto neglected Yorkist England. 
C. D. Ross 


To write the introduction to the history of a sub-continent which has 
little or no accepted or recognizabic history was the task which Professor 
J. D. Fage, since elected to the Chair of History at the University College of 
the Gold Coast (Ghana), set himself when he began to prepare An Intro- 
duction to the History of West Africa (Cambridge University Press, 1955). 
He came up against the problem of perspective : where should he start, 
what should be his unifying theme ? Professor Fage chose to break 
away from conventional patterns such as the transatlantic slave trade, the 
Ashanti wars, European activities on the West Coast, or the latter-day 
development of the British colonies of the Gold Coast and Nigeria. He 
preferred—and rightly so—to tell the story as best he could of the peoples 
of West Africa, taking care to indicate, as he puts it, ‘ the influences which 
have reached the country from North Africa, from western Europe, and 
from the Americas’. He throws his net wide if not deep: he moves 
easily and fluently from the medieval empires of the western Sudan (Ghana, 
Kaniaga, Mali and Gao) to the rapid, mid-twentieth century advances 
towards self-government of the recent and somewhat arbitrarily de- 
lineated British dependencies. The theme of his textbook, then, is 
‘ the indigenous history of West Africa and its people’, only now, as the 
author says, ‘ becoming a field for detailed study by professional historians’. 
The perspective of the book is sound ; the theme is in harmony with 
current trends of political and cultural development throughout West 
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Africa ; and the treatment is balanced and just, except possibly that the 
story of West Africa in the seventeenth century mainly under Dutch 
domination is given less than its due : Professor Fage might have drawn 
a little more extensively on Dutch records. Indeed, his greatest difficulty 
was lack of written sources, more particularly for the period before 1500 
when there are scarcely any at all. As he remarks, ‘ we know very little 
about the history or the way of life of the West African Negroes before 
they had been influenced by white peoples. The Negro peoples did not 
keep written records, and there are limits to the value of their oral tradi- 
tions.” But using such information as is available, the author has told a 
good story modestly and without affectation. This is a textbook, a 
tentative but useful guide to the past of West Africa, not a definitive study. 
It does not affect to be more than an introduction. But it is a good book. 
The account given of the different peoples of West Africa and of their 
probable movements in earlier centuries is very clear and comprehensible. 
There are very few errors. At the end, there is a helpful note on books 
for further reading. Above all, Professor Fage is to be congratulated on 
setting a judicious pattern for future investigation into their past by West 
African historians. For almost certainly the stupefdous task of re- 
constructing their whole past will have to be undertaken by the people of 
the sub-continent. J. W. Buaxe 


Almost from the start there has been tension among Christians between 
an attitude of simple devotion and one of learning. At an equally early 
date there developed a quite different opposition, between one type of 
scholarship and another, between Cicero and the scriptures. The two 
dilemmas are of course not unrelated, if only because the man of untutored 
piety has always accused his learned brother of tending to move from one 
type of scholarship which may be conducive to religion to another which 
is not. But they are utterly distinct problems and are not perhaps 
clearly enough distinguished by Professor E. Harris Harbison in his 
study of The Christian Scholar in the Age of the Reformation (New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956). This well-written series of lectures 
sketches the background with a chapter devoted to Jerome, Augustine, 
Abelard and Aquinas, and then devotes a chapter to the revival of learning 
(Petrarch, Valla, Pico, Colet—an odd gap here between Petrarch and 
Valla, and an oddly untypical collection of Renaissance scholars). There 
follow three more substantial and instructive studies of Erasmus, Luther, 
and Calvin, where Dr. Harbison shows a keen feeling for the moral 
situation in which each man found himself. Though there were some 
anti-intellectuals in the sixteenth century (Thomas Miinzer is one men- 
tioned by the author), it was a time when on the whole this issue was 
swamped by the conflicts between humanism and docta pietas ; when, 
indeed, even that was becoming something of an academic point as 
Melanchthon and Loyola enlisted the humanities in their respective causes. 
If one feels that a few pages should have been devoted to the learned 
mystics of the later Middle Ages, Gerson and Cusa for example, one feels 
just as much that Dr. Harbison’s subject could have usefully included a 
discussion of the educational programmes of his reformers, on their views 
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on the place of scholarship in the community. But his book would 
perhaps then have needed to fill many volumes and would not have taken 
the form of this charming and suggestive essay. 

Denys Hay 


The great mountain of silver at Potos{ in Upper Peru was considered 
by Spain and her rivals to be her most precious possession in America 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It occupied an important 
place in the revenue of of the Spanish Crown, and acted as a magnet on 
trade from Europe to South America. The extensive contraband trade 
carried on by the English, the Portuguese and the Dutch through Buenos 
Aires had one objective—to reach the wealth of Potosi; and in pursuing 
this they opened a backdoor route to Peru via Atlantic ports. In The 
Imperial City of Potosi (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff; London: Batsford, 
1956) Dr. Lewis Hanke provides a brief and informative discussion 
of the main problems in the history of Potosi. In doing so he opens up 
anew the entire subject. The general effect of American treasure on the 
economy of Spain and its impact in the form of the price-revolution on 
the rest of Europe is well enough known. But there is a lack of precision 
in our knowledge. Charles V granted Potosi the title of Imperial City 
and placed upon its first coat of arms the words: ‘I am rich Potosi, the 
treasure of the world, and the envy of kings.’ From that day to this 
myths about Potos{ have influenced historians. We know that Charles V 
and Philip Il went through vast amounts of cash, but did Potosi really 
provide the funds for running the empire and financing a foreign policy 
on the scale that it is supposed to have done, or were other sources of 
revenue more important? Did Potos{ also affect the economy of other 
parts of Europe? Then there are more specialized questions—the 
problems of mining technique involved in the production of the silver, 
the society and institutions which grew around the famous ‘deposits, the 
human issues of labour and race-relations, the powerful lobby maintained 
by the miners at court to protect their interests and to guarantee a steady 
supply of Indians for forced service in the mines against the opposition 
of ecclesiastics and lawyers. All these topics are introduced and 
‘ situated ’ by the author in a way that whets the appetite. His purpose 
is to ask significant questions and to indicate the sources, manuscript 
and printed, where the answers may be found. As we can expect from 
Professor Hanke, the questions are stimulating and the bibliography near 
perfect. We look forward to a series of works from his prolific pen 
which will implement the programme he has sketched. 

Joun Lyncu 


The three best modern biographies of the Emperor Charles V, by 
Armstrong, Merriman and Brandi, are all available in English. The 
competition for anyone attempting another life of the emperor in English 
is, therefore, stiff. The late Mr. Royall Tyler, editor of several volumes 
of the Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, possessed much of the equipment 
needed to write on this difficult subject. Only a fraction of the enormous 
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mass of the emperor’s papers has been published; yet this fraction, if one 
includes the correspondence of his chief ministers, comprises scores of 
volumes. Not all of these are easily accessible. The rest of the manu- 
script material is dispe:sed arnong the major European archives and is in 
almost every European language. Tyler had worked through a very 
great deal of this material—i.‘s critical bibliography will be found to be 
the most useful part of his book—and he used some which was unknown 
even to Brandi, notably the Latin reports of the Polish ambassador, 
Johannes Dantiscus. Nevertheless, his The Emperor Charles The Fifth 
(London : George Allen and Unwin, 1956) is a disappointing book and 
can in no way be regarded as superseding its predecessors although it 
supplements them on some points. Like many others before him, the 
author makes heavy weather of his summary of the struggle between 
Charles V and Francis I. His method of dealing with separate topics 
throughout the reign, in preference to a chronological approach, has led 
him to a good deal of repetition and to disturbing shifts in his viewpoint. 
Thus, the emperor’s relations with the Ottoman Turks are, surprisingly, 
treated from a French point of view. The two long chapters on the 
English Reformation are neither adequate summaries of this event, nor 
are they relevant to a biography of Charles V; for the emperor only 
appears as he does in textbooks of English history, as an awkward 
obstacle to the desires of Henry VIII (strongly disapproved of by the 


author), putting more or less unspecified pressure on Clement VII. The : 


two chapters on the marriage of Philip and Mary, the period for which 
Mr. Tyler was editing the Calendars, are better, though even here it is 
not clear whether he is writing-the history of the emperor or of Mary 
Tudor. One has the impression of a scholar so immersed in his sources 
that he has allowed their diversity to impose itself on the structure of his 
book. Careless editing by Mr. Tyler’s literary executors, which has left 
a host of mis-spellings, stylistic slips and repetitions, adds to the impres- 
sion of a lack of mastery over the material. Single chapters, however, 
are well worth studying. There is a good summary (with barely sufficient 
acknowledgment) of Bataillon’s book on Erasmianism in Spain, and an 
even more useful (and this time well-acknowledged) summary of Carande’s 
difficult and, in this country, very rare pioneer work on Spanish finances. 
The book is pleasingly produced and has 38 plates with excellent com- 
mentary by the author. One final point. The author rightly remarks 
on the difficulties in consulting Brandi’s second volume, Quellen und 
Erérterungen, because very few copies exist in this country. Could we 
not have a translation of this essential supplement to Brandi’s fine 
biography of Charles V? H. G. KOENIGSBERGER 


Next to Machiavelli, few Italian political writers of the sixteenth 
century were as widely read as Botero, and historians must be grateful 
to Dr. and Mrs. D. P. Waley and their publishers for making Botero’s 
famous Ragion di Stato readily available in an excellent modern transla- 
tion (Giovanni Botero, The Reason of State and Greatness of Cities (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956), in the series of Rare Masterpieces of 
Philosophy and Science, ed. W. Stark). Compared with The Prince, 
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Botero’s Reason of State makes dull reading; but it is easy to see why 
the work should have run through ten Italian, six Spanish, four Latin 
and one French edition in its author’s lifetime. Nowhere else could 
the educated reading public of the time find so many well-loved plati- 
tudes presented with so much learning and esoteric information. Except 
on some aspects of economics, Botero had not a single original idea. 
He did not even try to correlate the common-places he presented and 
cheerfully gave contradictory advice on consecutive pages. But he was 
always ready to support his statements with example and authority. 
Not even Bodin, his great model (and a very much subtler thinker), 
commanded such a wide range. From the ancient Egyptians and 
Babylonians to the recent events of the French Wars of Religion, history 
had to provide Botero with examples to be followed and mistakes to be 
avoided; from the Inca palaces in Peru to the cities of China, and from 
rivers of Angola to the estuaries of northern Siberia, geographical 
facts and fables were pressed into the service of his arguments. Dr. 
Waley, in his all-too-short Introduction, regards the reinstatement of 
morality into a place of honour in political discussions as the true import- 
ance of Botero’s work. It rather looks to me as if Botero simply re- 
flected the ambivalent attitude of many contemporaries. Machiavelli’s 
real, or supposed, immorality was condemned throughout the sixteenth 
century. Nevertheless, ever since Machiavelli, anyone who had wanted 
his political advice to be taken seriously had had to support it by severely 
practical arguments. Botero’s success lay in his willingness to oblige 
on both counts and in a sufficient degree of muddle-headedness which 
enabled him to do so with complete honesty. Machiavelli chose as his 
heroes Cesare Borgia and Ferdinand of Aragon. Botero, the secretary 
of Saint Charles Borromeo, chose as his model of political sagacity 
Louis XI of France. The moral advance is not a striking one. The 
Reason of State is followed, in this volume, by a reprint of the fine seven- 
teenth-century translation, by Robert Peterson, of Botero’s short essay 
in economic geography, The Greatness of Cities. This is as fine an example 
as one could wish for of sixteenth-century misconceptions mixed with 
acute and sometimes even penetrating observations. Thus while 
Botero maintains that the water of the Seine is more suitable for carrying 
ships than that of the Nile—and he gives some beautifully fantastic 
reasons for this belief—he also produces a thoroughly scientific dis- 
cussion of the factors which limit the size of cities. 


H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 


Dr. A. L. Rowse’s volume The Early Churchills (London : Macmillan 
& Co., 1956) falls into three parts. The early stages discuss the origin of 
the family from which John, duke of Marlborough sprang, with the gradual 
thrust forward from modest beginnings, assisted by judicious marriages, 
culminating in that Sir Winston Churchill, cavalier colonel, impov- 
erished lesser Dorset squire by inheritance who, after the vicissitudes of 
the Civil War, found, with Lord Arlington as patron, a post at the Board 
of Green Cloth and sat as member for Weymouth for eighteen years in the 
Commons, where he showed himself a good committee man. Dr. Rowse 
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has spared no pains in building up his picture of this worthy if somewhat 
dull middle-class gentleman, not unlearned, for he had been brought up 
on the classics, could quote his tag of Virgil and wrote a monarchical 
history of England ; one of those whose function was to keep the wheels 
of the cumbrous administrative machine turning. As such Sir Winston 
was an unobtrusive yet useful member of the community. For Dr. 
Rowse, pursuing his chosen theme, the main significance of the Dorset 
squire lies inevitably in his marriage to Elizabeth Drake, daughter of Sir 
John Drake of Ashe in Devon and granddaughter of that Elizabeth 
Villiers who was sister to George, first duke of Buckingham ; a further 
step upward for the family. For the personalities and careers of the three 
younger of the four surviving children of the marriage, George the admiral, 
Charles the general and Arabella of the plain face and elegant legs, Dr. 
Rowse has used much new material. The remainder of the volume, a 
little more than two-thirds of the whole, is reserved for the story of the 
eldest son and Sarah his wife. There is some but not a great deal of infor- 
mation which cannot be obtained elsewhere in the pages which delineate 
the career of John, duke of Marlborough, the relations of Sarah with the 
queen, the building of Blenheim. What Dr. Rowse has done with his 
sources is to so transmute the material derived from them that it glows 
with a new light, while informing the whole is the relationship between 
husband and wife from the early and none too easy courtship until, nearly 
seventy years later, Sarah’s body was borne to Blenheim to lie as she had 
enjoined, beside her ‘dear husband’. ‘ They had been long apart ’ so 
Dr. Rowse ends his story in that phraseology of which he is a master, 
‘At length there together they lie’. Dr. Rowse’s portrait of these two 
and, no less, in another direction, that of Sir Winston would in any case 
have made the book well worth writing. It is indeed possible to cavil at 
some of the asides in which he expresses his highly individual view of 
persons and things. It is not possible to deny that he so uses them as to 
add zest to the scene ; and while many of them can undoubtedly be 
queried, this does not here affect the picture as a whole. But finally there 
is another theme running through the book, of considerable interest. In 
June 1686, two years before his death, Sir Winston wrote what Dr. 
Rowse describes as ‘a stuffy snobbish letter’ to Blue Mantle making a 
claim to ancestors and arms that was, says Dr. Rowse bluntly, ‘ largely 
fictitious ’, a statement of which the irrepressible Sarah whose remarks on 
the subject he quotes earlier would have highly approved. Dr. Rowse 
sees the letter as typical of the seventeenth century, but the practice of an 
appeal to the Heralds from anyone who had climbed to a sufficiently secure 
social position went back well before that and usually as in this case 
succeeded in confusing the issue. Dr. Rowse in fact successfully traces 
the Churchill line from that Roger Churchill, great-great-grandfather to 
Sir Winston, who married the widow of one Meggs a blacksmith. This 
has been hotly disputed but Dr. Rowse accepts it when he inquires ‘ who 
would not prefer a real live blacksmith to a companion of the Conqueror, 
a figment of restoration snobbery ?’ A blacksmith was in fact a reput- 
able member of a village community, may well have, and probably did, 
own a plot of land and not have been very different in status from Roger 
Churchill. For the latter and his marriage and for his immediate suc- 
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cessors Dr. Rowse unhappily gives no dates but the sequence seems clear 
enough with the gradual social ascent until the burgeoning forth of the 
family tree in Sir Winston’s children, a flowering that may or may not 
have resulted from the admixture of Villiers blood. It is when Dr. Rowse 
goes behind Roger who must supposedly be placed at the end of the 
fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century that he seems to falter 
and even unwittingly give a false impression in implying a great family or 
clan of Churchills scattered over the ‘ Churchill country’. No doubt 
the name as Dr. Rowse says was frequent enough in Dorset. But it was 
also not at all uncommon elsewhere and identity of a patronymic even 
within a county by no means necessarily implies any blood relationship. 
It is only fair to add that these preliminary paragraphs covering no more 
than two pages are couched in the most general terms. 


Guapys Scorr THOMSON 


The principal theme of The National Church and the Social Order (West- 
minster : Church Information Board, for the Church Assembly, 1956) is 
the decline and return in the Church of England of the view that economic 
activities are subject to judgment in terms of Christian ethics. There are 
interesting comments on many aspects of this theme in this short book : 
on some individual writers (the casuist Towerson, the political ideas of 
Warburton, and more conventionally on Hooker) ; on Christian Social- 
ism ; on the Fabians ; on the influence (judiciously estimated) of William 
Temple ; and on such clerical interventions in politics as in the coal 
strike of 1926. It is indicative of this book’s approach that neither 
Hensley Henson nor Conrad Noel have any place in it. Some important 
aspects of ‘ social order’ are hardly touched upon, if at all—problems of 
population, marriage, and the family. Perhaps there is too exclusive a 
preoccupation with the urban, so that there is no treatment of the almost 
feudal outlook which remained so long a marked feature of rural life. 
As history, the book is best on the nineteenth century. For earlier 
periods, its judgments do not inspire confidence. What is meant by 
saying that Laud was ‘ virtually Archbishop ’ in 1640 (p. 34) ? ~The Bank 
of England was hardly a ‘ central bank ’ in William III’s time (pp. 43,63). 
There is a marked propensity to write of ‘ pre-Protestant social idealism ” 
(p. 43), and to overlook the economic conservatism of the Common- 
wealth party of Edward VI’s time, as also of some seventeenth century 
puritans. It is not a satisfactory historical comment simply to say that 
in the ‘ competitive society of the eighteenth century’, a minority grew 
richer and richer, and a majority ‘ poorer’ (p. 63). There is reference on 
page 65 to ‘an unbroken succession of Tory administrations ’ from 1760 
to 1832, which filled the bench with ‘ Tory bishops’. The phrase ‘ trades 
union ’ is commonly used wrongly for ‘ trade union’. To trace humani- 
tarianism back only to the Evangelicals (p. 133) is unfair to the philan- 
thropic endeavours of other sorts of eighteenth and early nineteenth- 
century churchmen. There are some bibliographical errors : ‘ Edward’ 
for ‘ Edmund ’ Gibson, and ‘ Juri’ for Juris in his Codex ; ‘ Wase’ for 
‘Wace’ (p. 31 n. 41); and ‘ Liberty’ for ‘ Liberalism’ in the title of 
R. N. Stromberg’s book. R. W. GREAVES 
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For some five hundred years, from the thirteenth to the first half of 
the eighteenth century, the great north and central Italian universities 
were to German universities what Oxford and Cambridge still are to our 
own ‘Red Brick’ and Commonwealth universities. Thousands of 
young Germans took their degrees at Bologna, Padua, Siena, and Perugia, 
as well as a number of the smaller Italian universities, to return to lecture 
at Prague, Vienna, Heidelberg or Cologne, or to enter the service of the 
German princes, especially of the Habsburgs. Their influence, and 
through them the influence of Italy, on Germany was immense. Herr 
Fritz Weigle, who has already written an excellent short study of the 
German ‘ nation’ at Italian universities in the Middle Ages and early 
modern period (in Quellen und Forschungen, herausgegeben vom Deutschen 
Historischen Institut in Rom, vol. 32), has put scholars further in his 
debt by publishing Die Matrikel der Deutschen Nation in Perugia (1579-1727) 
(Bibliothek des Deutschen Historischen Instituts in Rom, Band 21. 
Tibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1956). This is a list of the names, provenance 
and subjects of study of 2,033 German students registered at Perugia. 
The volume contains a short Introduction and an index. It is the first 
instalment of a plan to catalogue the names of all German students at 
Italian universities. The plan, when completed, should become a very 
important work of reference. H. G. KoENIGSBERGER 


In his volume on Sir Kenelm Digby, which has as its sub-title ‘ The 
Ornament of England ’, Professor R. T. Petersson (London: Cape, 1956) 
provides a general survey of the life of this virtuoso. The book is based 
on a very detailed study and the notes, placed at the end of the volume, 
indicate a careful survey both of the contemporary sources and the printed 
material. The author’s treatment is chronological and includes an 
elaborate examination of Digby’s writings. This is, perhaps, the most 
interesting portion of the work and the comments on the Two Treatises 
have an especial value. The actual cause of Digby’s rise to favour at 
Court is hard to fathom for his father’s execution after the Gunpowder 
Plot would in most cases have prevented such success. In this connec- 
tion Professor Petersson on several occasions describes the first earl of 
Bristol as Kenelm Digby’s uncle; they were in fact distant cousins. The 
book contains a good description of the voyage to Scanderoon and the 
naval connections which followed on this exploit, including Digby’s 
work as commissioner. Professor Petersson makes the convincing 
suggestion that it was the connection with Deptford navy yard that 
brought Digby into the scientific group at Gresham College. All the 
phases of Digby’s life in England are well treated, but the author is less 
successful in describing his contacts with France and with the Roman 
scene. Perhaps Digby himself has not the weight to be placed against 
the European political background of his generation. His rather 
surprising relationship with Cromwell is excellently set out. The book 
contains a good account of La Poudre de Sympathie and of the paper that 
Digby read to the Royal Society entitled, ‘ A Discourse concerning the 
Vegetation of Plants’. The author’s judgment on all these matters is 
calm and objective. He is in agreement with Anthony Wood’s assess- 
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ment that Digby had ‘ a great faculty (which preceded from abundance of 
wit and invention) of proposing and reporting matters of the virtuosi ’. 
Professor Petersson brings out clearly the diversity of Digby’s interests, 
his liking for full red morocco bindings and the hundred recipes for mead 
that he collected. Under one aspect this book is a survey of all Digby’s 
interests. Professor Petersson has entered with an impartial judgment 
into each aspect of his subject’s life. Davip MATHEW 


Some Thankfulnesse to Constantine by Rosalie L. Colie (London: Bats- 
ford, for Nijhoff, The Hague, 1956) is a charming and scholarly study of 
the early works of Constantijn Huygens in the light of his knowledge of, 
and affection for, English men of letters in the early seventeenth}century. 
Huygens was one of the ornaments of the Dutch golden age. His 
interests included the new science and the new scientific method; con- 
temporary and classical literature; and a Calvinist faith whidh in the 
course of his long life gradually lost its precisian bent without leading 
him into heresy. His correspondence was large and on terms of equality 
with many leaders of European thought and art. Amidst his official 
duties, first, as a diplomat, and then, as secretary of the Stadtholder, 
Frederick Henry, Huygens found time for ceaseless literary work, con- 
tinued in the years of his retirement. His poems reflect his wide range of 
knowledge, keen observation, moral outlook and social interest. This 
book emphasizes English influence on their themes, thought and even 
forms—an influence due to his visits to England in 1618, 1621, and 1624. 
A ‘ connoisseur of English sermons ’, attracted by English church music, 
translator of English poems, especially Donne’s, and an enthusiast for 
Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, Huygens opened to his countrymen 
the rich and conflicting ideas of Jacobean England. The author traces 
these influences in Huygens’s early poems with painstaking and delicate 
attention. ‘The translations of quotations from some of these poems are 
particularly successful; and the bibliography is thorough. 

Doucias Nosss 


In July 1956 the Dugdale Society organized a conference at Warwick 
to commemorate the three-hundredth anniversary of the publication of 
Sir William Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire. The conference, which 
was highly successful, was attended by some 250 delegates, and all con- 
cerned with the meeting are to be congratulated. This volume—English 
Historical Scholarship in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, edited by Levi 
Fox (London : Oxford University Press for the Dugdale Society, 1956) 
records the papers which were delivered on this occasion, and its wide 
scope is aptly indicated by its title. The object has been to place the work 
of Dugdale in its proper setting, and to estimate his contribution to the 
development in England both of national and local history. Indeed, not 
the least important conclusion to be drawn from the learned and very 
stimulating essays is how arbitrary is the line which divides these two 
activities, and how much each can contribute to the other. It also calls 
attention to the great revival of interest which, during the past thirty 
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years, has taken place among the English medievalists in the work of their 
predecessors in Stuart England. Professor Galbraith is properly con- 
cerned to guard against uncritical admiration for the work of the seven- 
teenth-century scholars, but the magnitude of their achievement is here 
fully displayed. Mr. Styles thus indicates the close connection between 
the scholarship and the politics of that dynamic period, and Professor 
Piggott displays the genesis of true antiquarian investigation at that time. 
Professor Cronne, in what is probably the most important article in the 
book, analyses in detail, and compares, the criticism of charters by Spelman 
and Dugdale, whilst Professor Knowles breaks less familiar ground by 
calling attention to the importance of Reyner’s Apostolatus Benedictinorum 
in Anglia. ‘The volume as a whole has thus far more than a local interest, 
and it deserves cordial commendation. Nor can Professor Cronne’s 
conclusion be disputed : ‘ Criticize Sir William Dugdale as we must, his 
rugged greatness remains unimpaired. He was a worthy continuer of a 
magnificent tradition of historical scholarship, and a vital link between two 
brilliant generations, sharing himself in the lustre of both.’ 


D. C. DouGias 


In the early history of the American colonies east and west Jersey have 
occupied an insignificant place, chiefly as an illustration of the weaknesses 
of the proprietary governments, of which they were the first to disappear. 
In the quarter-century or so before the surrender of 1702 neither colony 
had been heavily settled or achieved any economic importance. Their 
property transactions and their politics alike are difficult to interpret. 
Nevertheless there were interesting men connected with both and their 
manner of settlement offers some instructive contrasts. Moreover, the 
Propriety in each case was peculiar in being extensively sub-divided, so as 
to present conflicts between sets of proprietors, at home and in the colonies 
themselves, instead of simple opposition between colonists and pro- 
prietors. One of the difficulties confronting their historian is to trace the 
convolutions of this multiple ownership. The chief merit of The Province 
of West New Jersey, 1609-1702 (London : Oxford University Press, for 
Princeton University Press, 1956) by Dr. John E. Pomfret is that it gives 
us, in detail and with as much clarity as the evidence permits, a full 
chronicle of the property relationships which both founded and afflicted 
the remarkably homogeneous community of small farmers—largely 
Quakers from Yorkshire and southern England, with conspicuously few 
servants among them—on the eastern bank of the lower Delaware. 
Perhaps Mr. Pomfret’s most important contribution has been to clarify 
the involved relations between the original purchasers of the Berkeley 
grant, Edward Byllynge and John Fenwick, and their successive creditors, 
though a question which bothered Charles M. Andrews—whether 
Fenwick found the money, as he later claimed, for a purchase made in trust 
for Byllynge and his assigns—receives no precise answer. A full list of 
the hundred shareholders existing in 1685, with their fractions and (in most 
cases) their occupations and places of residence, is given in an Appendix. 
Mr. Pomfret has also cleared William Penn of the stain sometimes laid on 
him by local historians for his dealings with the dynamic but unpredictable 
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Fenwick. It is not, however, to Penn but to Byllynge, dubious as his 
conduct often was, that Mr. Pomfret is disposed to credit the Concessions 
of 1677—those remarkable constitutional provisions which furnish a 
simpler as well as an earlier statement of the Quaker colonial programme 
than the Frame for Pennsylvania, with its more legal and indeed feudal 
tone. Mr. Pomfret makes no secret of his strong sympathy with the 
Friends and devotes a long chapter to the minutiae of their organization in 
New Jersey. If he seems on occasion to idealize them a little, he deals 
fairly by the counter-attack of the S.P.G. and is informative on the main- 
tenance of religious contact between the Sweden even of Charles XII and 
the small Lutheran congregations on the Delaware. His chapters on the 
early Swedish and Dutch interests in the area, though useful, contain 
nothing new. Their presence is presumably justified by the intention to 
write a fully rounded history. That being so, it is a pity that the author 
has not said more about connections between the two Jerseys. He does 
little to prepare one for Popple’s assertion that their proprietors had 
become largely the same persons by 1699. Morris and Dockwra are 
mentioned in passing, but evidently without being worth the trouble of 
indexing. And only a solitary footnote hints at the development of 
business links with Philadelphia. This volume is a scholarly piece of 
local history, but it misses some of the opportunities open to real colonial 
history. J. S. Bromiey 


For a quarter of a century the works of the late G. P. Insh, Scottish 
Colonial Schemes, 1620-1686, and The Company of Scotland, have stood in 
need of eighteenth-century sequels, and the gap has now been partially 
filled by Dr. lan C. C. Graham’s Colonists from Scotland: Emigration to 
North America, 1707-1783 (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, and London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957). That the response to the challenge is 
still incomplete is apparent from the content of Dr. Graham’s book rather 
than from the title, for the approach is somewhat selective. The first 
half of the present work is a study of the mixed motives that impelled the 
emigrants to leave their Lowland or Highland homes for the dangers and 
excitements of life in America; and the second examines their success 
and failure as settlers and their contribution to the evolution of a new 
nation. Dr. Graham’s great and refreshing merit is his freedom from 
any propagandist or nationalist bias: there is no suggestion of partiality 
or special pleading in his pleasantly written and closely documented 
narrative. He is, however, open to criticism for the over-emphasis laid 
on the final wave of emigration, lasting from the peace of 1763 until the 
Government decree of 1775 terminating the exodus. He is certainly 
right in treating the numbers involved at this time (some 25,000 by his 
computation) as being greatly in excess of those of the earlier movements, 
but one consequence of the undue attention paid to this last phase is a 
tendency to exaggerate the ‘ loyalist’ element among the Scots settlers 
and to depreciate their ‘ patriot’ sentiment. John Witherspoon, John 
Paul Jones, and James Wilson were no freaks or ‘sports’. Lowland 
Scots (not ‘ Scotch-Irish’), often from the professional or mercantile 
classes, were numerous in East New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
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and Virginia, and their sons and grandsons did not often ‘favour the 
cause of slavery and oppression’. The author’s treatment of the post- 
1763 emigration carries conviction, but on the Jacobites he is cavalier, 
almost desultory. He cannot both limit their numbers to the thousand 
prisoners officially recorded as transported (and known to be Roman 
Catholic or episcopalian nearly to a man), and then assert that Jacobite 
presbyterianism was strong among the Scots settlers. The most serious 
omission relates to Georgia: there is scarcely a word on Oglethorpe’s 
efforts to plant and foster viable Highland communities. Only in the 
discreditable manoeuvres of 1738-41 in favour of open land speculation 
and negro labour do some few (and admittedly atypical) Scots of Georgia 
find a place. Dr. Graham, nevertheless, says much that is worth saying, 
and says it well. He is especially good on the feudalistic ambitions of 
the Highland tacksmen, on the subservience and clannishness of the 
crofters, on the unpopularity and acquisitiveness of the merchants and 
storekeepers, on the human detritus of Glasgow’s tobacco trade, and on 
the cliquishness of the many St. Andrew’s clubs and societies. He has 
given us a work of present interest and enduring value. G. S. PRYDE 





Professor Josef Bohatec’s England und die Geschichte der Menschen- und 
Béirgerrechte (Graz-Kéln, Béhlau, 1956) consists of three posthumous 
studies, part of an uncompleted work. The first discusses the conception 
of the ‘ rights of man’ in England in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. Professor Bohatec’s thesis is that these rights did not originate 
in the sphere of liberty of conscience, but that such more mundane rights 
as liberty of person and the right of property came first (p. 14). This 
point, which few will wish to dispute, is illustrated from the writings of 
Sir Edward Coke, from the Petition of Right, and from the Putney 
Debates. At Putney, Ireton, whom Professor Bohatec rather oddly 
describes as a democrat (p. 42), defended a property franchise against the 
Leveller demand for manhood suffrage. A disciple of Coke and Selden 
as well as of Hobbes, he argued that the right of property was the founda- 
tion of all other rights (p. 33). Professor Bohatec, whose most valuable 
work has been done on Calvin, sees Ireton’s desire to restrain both the 
arbitrary power of the sovereign and ‘ the extremes of unlimited demo- 
cracy ’ as in the pure Calvinist tradition (p. 43). Here he may well be 
right. But he is also inclined to generalize from the Coke-Ireton line 
of thought to suggest a fairly wide agreement that the concept of natural 
rights has its origin in the defence of property. This is more disputable. 
The example of the Levellers shows that men lower in the social scale 
had, from the beginning, a different conception of the rights of English- 
men. Professor Bohatec’s own sympathy with Ireton’s position may 
have led him astray here. His second paper summarizes at some length 
Milton’s theories of liberty. For Milton freedom of the press was 
inseparable from liberty of conscience, religious from civil liberty (p. 61). 
Milton went beyond the Coke-Ireton tradition in deriving all rights from 
the law of nature (p. 86). Professor Bohatec claims to have demonstrated 
a direct influence of Althusius on Milton (pp. 89-98). Finally, a shorter 
paper on Harrington argues that many of his ideas derive from Aristotle. 
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Professor Bohatec agrees with Professor Tawney that Harrington’s 
theory of the balance of property was not original. There is little in this 
book with which English students of the period will not be familiar, and 
what is new is of no great significance. It may be useful to summarize for 
the German public seventeenth-century English ideas on the rights of 
man. Otherwise the printing of these fragments should be regarded 
mainly as an act of piety. There are errors of transcription on pages 
26, 29, and 99. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


A contemporary historian once illustrated the administrative intrica- 
cies of pre-revolutionary France by tracing the vicissitudes of a piece of 
timber from forest to dockyard. In Forests and French Sea Power, 1660- 
1789 (London : Oxford University Press, for University of Toronto 
Press, 1956) Dr. Paul Walden Bamford examines most informatively the 
whole timber supply problem of the French navy from Colbert’s codifica- 
tion of the ancient forest laws of the monarchy to the naval renascence 
begun by Choiseul. During this interval the dockyards, led by Toulon, 
moved slowly and unsurely towards increased reliance on foreign supplies, 
especially of masts, though it was only towards the end that French buyers 
were learning to adapt themselves to conditions in the Russian market. 
They had better success, Spain alone competing, in drawing supplies of 
building timber from Italy and Albania, particularly after 1748. Paradoxi- 
cally, imports of Canadian masts petered out in 1731, ostensibly on grounds 
of cost and quality, ultimately from the home Administration’s want of 
belief in North American possibilities, which it did not again take up 
until the resources of the United States were open to it. In analysing 
these developments, Dr. Bamford keeps a judicious eye on the initiatives 
and shortcomings of administrators and contractors within the larger 
contexts both of foreign and fiscal policies and of geo-political factors. 
Thus he is able to add fresh meaning to the loss of Acadia and the acquisi- 
tion of Lorraine, to Kuchuk-Kainarji and Armed Neutrality. He also 
understands the vagaries of government and society in France itself. To 
explain the deterioration in domestic timber supplies he has had to discuss 
such various questions as the resistance of peasants and others to the 
enforcement of the forest code, the impact of industrial growth and of 
physiocratic agriculture on mercantilist conservation policy, and the 
technical weaknesses of forest management itself, but for which the 
retreat of the tree line from navigable water might have been staved off 
even longer than it was. As time went on, domestic ‘ shortages ’ became 
very largely a problem of access and transport, like foreign supplies in 
wartime. Dr. Bamford regards early complaints of forest depletion with 
suitable scepticism, but only because his researches have impressed him, 
by and large, with the efficiency of the navy’s organization, limited though 
it might be by the penury (or jealousy) of the contréle générale and the 
effectiveness of subdélégués. Backed by pre-emptive powers, marine in- 
tendants and their contractors—increasingly used yet never developing 
into a ring as in England—at least exerted ruthless price pressure on 
forest-owners, even while repeated réformations générales tell the tale of 
backsliding on the timber sites. In boldly and intelligently surveying so 
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long a period, in a much neglected field, Dr. Bamford has placed students 
of the old régime much in his debt. He is hardly to blame for swinging 
the balance of his study towards its later years, though sometimes, as in 
what he says of convoy protection and coastal navigation, he generalizes 
too far from the experience of the Seven Years War. (Since he does not 
invariably date his documents, one is not always sure which war he is 
referring to—or even that he thinks it matters.) He may also wish to 
reconsider his condemnation of the inscription maritime in relation to the 
recruitment of other navies, and French shipping policy in relation to 
wartime relaxations of the English Navigation Acts—not to mention the 
exigencies of the wine trade. The naive allusion, incidentally, to ‘a 
certain Bordeaux merchant by the name of Gradis ’ (p. 36) is unworthy of 
Dr. Bamford’s usual sophistication. J. S. BRoMLEY 


Mr. George Every’s The High Church Party, 1688-1718 (London: 
S.P.C.K., for the Church Historical Society, 1956), though primarily 
concerned with the origins of the High Church party, is also a most 
useful general ecclesiastical history of a period of great importance in 
the history of the Church of England. Much has been written of late 
years about the administration of the post-Revolution Church and the 
work of the clergy in diocese and parish. The present book is not con- 
cerned with this aspect of ecclesiastical history. Broadly the writer is 
concerned with the principles of the various religious groups in the 
years following the Revolution—High Churchmen and Non-Jurors 
particularly, but also Latitudinarians and Dissenters, Arians and Deists— 
and the relationships between them. His contention that the High 
Church party ‘ was not sufficiently distinguished from the rest of the 
Church of England to require a name before the autumn of 1689’ does not, 
perhaps, carry complete conviction, and throughout the book he seems 
to over-stress a distinctive doctrine of Apostolic Succession as the 
criterion of High Churchmanship. But the special problems created 
for the High Churchmen by the Revolution certainly brought out more 
sharply than ever before the divisions between High Churchmen and 
Latitudinarians and fully justify the choice of 1688 as the starting-point 
for a study of these religious groups. The attempts at comprehension 
and Prayer Book revision in 1689 are examined very fully, detailed and 
critical use being made of the original text of the Prayer Book used by 
the commissioners. There is an admirably clear account of the complica- 
tions of the Convocation controversy, for which all students of the 
period will be grateful; and a discussion of the Occasional Conformity 
bill, of the various efforts to combat heresy and of the attempts at reunion 
of Protestant Churches duging the reign of Anne. A final chapter seeks 
to show the relationship of this period and its controversies to the rise 
of Methodism. The book is both scholarly and well written, makes 
extensive use of contemporary pamphlet literature and is delightfully 
illustrated with reproductions of contemporary satires. These, however, 
would have been even more interesting if accompanied by some ex- 
planatory comment and related more closely to the text. This, in fact, 
is a book of much more general interest than its title suggests. 


Mary RANSOME 
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From his studies of Catherine the Great and Frederick the Great, Dr. 
G. P. Gooch now turns to Louis XV (Louis XV, the Monarchy in Decline, 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1956). He writes the history of a 
missed opportunity. France was the philosophical laboratory where the 
theories and techniques of enlightened despotism were elaborated, but 
it was in other States, less civilized, less politically intelligent, poorer 
materially and spiritually, that the ideal came nearest to finding its human 
embodiment. ‘ Absolute monarchical government is excellent under a 
good king, but who will guarantee that we shall always have a Henri 
Quatre? Experience and nature prove that we shall get ten bad ones 
to one good ’—these words of D’Argenson in the mid-century head Dr. 
Gooch’s title-page and reflect the standard by which he judges Louis XV, 
the standard of ruthless self-advertising achievement which contem- 
poraries could see in Berlin or St. Petersburg. This, then, is a political 
biography. Louis is unreservedly condemned, not on moral grounds, 
but on political grounds, as affording the spectacle of an intelligent man 
born to high office who succumbed to the ennui of greatness, the shoddy 
and fatalistic acceptance of national decline. There is an injustice 
inherent in any standard of judgment which is applied without compro- 
mise to a man’s life, and a psychological analysis of Louis’s mental 
inheritance and social milieu would go a long way towards explaining 
his indolence, though on other grounds, those of his fundamental 
indifference to human beings, he would be even more decisively con- 
demned. Even so, Dr. Gooch’s shrewd and masterly portrayal stands 
as a fascinating study in its own right and as an invaluable corrective to 
the facile sympathy which courtiers and courtesans of the past seem to be 
able to obtain in some kinds of popular history-writing. One criticism. 
In two chapters sketches of the social background are given. While 
they contain interesting and often illuminating quotations from contem- 
porary sources, they appear to be largely based upon older authorities, 
to the exclusion of a mass of recent work, chiefly in articles and mono- 
graphs, which is rapidly changing the older conventional views about 
eighteenth-century France. To the present reviewer, Dr. Gooch’s 
generalizations about the Church, the nobility, the administrative system 
and the economic situation would need modification. But if in these 
chapters the biographer paints too sombre a canvas and overlays the 
subtle pattern of light and shade which constituted eighteenth-century 
France, his main theme, the portrait of the king, is hardly affected. Louis 
XV did not know enough about his people—or care enough about them 
—to be exonerated by processes of revision in the field of social and 
economic history. J. McCMANNERS 


Since the Reverend Hugh Jones published (in 1724) The Present State 
of Virginia, historians have often used it as a reliable and well-written 
description of the colony. It was reprinted in 1865, but the present 
edition, by Mr. Richard L. Morton (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, for Virginia Historical Society; London, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956) is much more than a mere reprint. Mr. Morton has 
completely succeeded in identifying Jones (no easy matter, since there 
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were many Hugh Joneses about) and describing his career. His notes 
are very full and generally very useful; only when he ventures into 
British history or the description of British institutions is he occasionally 
guilty of small misunderstandings. Thus, in Note 54, it is rather 
rash to say that Drake ‘happened to come by’ the Virginia colony 
in 1585: Professor Quinn, in his edition of the Roanoke Voyages, shows 
good cause for thinking that Drake’s appearance in those waters was 
intentional. In Note 185 Mr. Morton writes as though Star Chamber 
had been an ecclesiastical court. In Note 186 he confuses the ordination 
of a clergyman with his institution. Note 256, on the term ‘ Professor of 
Humanity’ is unnecessarily vague: presumably Jones had in mind a 
professor of Latin and Greek, as in the Scottish universities. Mr. 
Morton appears to misunderstand the term ‘Commons’ in Note 265. 
Misprints, in general, are few, but a high proportion of them relate to 
British names or institutions: there is a particularly comic one on page 
159, the ‘ Royal Chapel at Whitehaven’ for the ‘ Royal Chapel at Whitehall’. 
These small blemishes do not detract from the great merit of the edition as 
a whole. As for Jones, he strikes me as having been somewhat over- 
rated by historians. Both his descriptions and his suggestions are 
particularly detailed and useful where the Church of England or William 
and Mary College was concerned; this was to be expected, since Jones 
was a minister and a professor. The rest of his description, though 
spirited, is generally rather vague, and his suggestions about trade were 
mostly wide of the mark. RICHARD PARES 


The major need in the study of the Revolutionary period in American 
history is for a series of biographies of its secondary figures: William 
Maclay, Christopher Gadsden, even Robert Morris have yet to be given 
their due. Biographies of the signers and founders might indeed have as 
much value as the meticulous editing of the complete correspondence of 
the half-dozen well-known names to which so much loving American 
scholarship is now being devoted. James Wilson has at last a Biographer 
in Charles Page Smith, James Wilson Founding Father 1742-1798 (London: 
Oxford University Press, for North Carolina University Press, 1956). 
The outline of the story is familiar. Born in Fife and educated at St. 
Andrews, Wilson proceeded to Pennsylvania on funds (never repaid) 
raised by Fifeshire friends and relatives. He turned from the Kirk to law 
and became a student of the Pennsylvania moderate, John Dickinson—the 
mentor a nobler figure than the protégé. A frontier lawyer in Reading, 
he moved to Philadelphia on the outbreak of the Revolution, and threw 
in his lot with the whigs—though in the confused politics of his adopted 
State he stayed conservative. In and out of Congress during the Revolu- 
tion he sponsored a bank, a national tariff and what came to be Hamil- 
tonian Federalism. In the Constitutional Convention he advocated a 
strong national government, yet wanted it to be popularly based; protec- 
tion of property did not mean for him, as it did for Hamilton, the denial 
of democracy. He was unafraid of a powerful elected executive; he 
reminded the Constitutional Convention that after the deposition of 
Charles I ‘a more pure and unmixed tyranny sprang up in the parliament 
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than had been exercised by the monarch’. He served as Associate 
Justice of the first United States Supreme Court, but Washington refused 
to appoint him Chief Justice. For if Wilson appears here as less reaction- 
ary than he does, for instance, in the portraits of Merrill Jensen, he was 
certainly also a man on the make, a land speculator of the wildest sort and 
a fortune-seeker caught up in the restlessness of American enterprise in 
the years after 1787. In the panic of 1796-7 he was jailed for debt and 
died—though still a Supreme Court judge—a fugitive from the law in a 
shabby North Carolina inn. It is impossible not to feel a sense of retribu- 
tion. His mother, in letters he seems rarely to have answered, always 
warned him, ‘ You’ll find this world and all its Glory but a meserable (sic) 
comforter to you’. Here as elsewhere he appears aloof, self-centred and 
unlovable, rugged and thick-muscled, peering at the world through 
thick-lensed spectacles, prolix and venal. Though hesitantly at first, 
Dr. Smith brings him to life, confessing his difficulty at the end—‘a 
prickly life, a gnarled and knotted life, hard to grasp ’ (p. 387). He does 
not make his finances clear—either the source of his early prosperity 
(how did he manage, for instance, to marry Rachel Bird and become a 
Congressional figure so quickly ?) or the casualness with which he allowed 
the final tide to drown him. His views on the law were original; his 
political views less so than Dr Smith claims: yet much that he said and 
wrote was certainly far-sighted. Some of the chapters, especially the 
first, are a little fanciful in tone. 1733 was not ‘ the most notable seces- 
sion’ in Scottish history (p. 7); Stirling is mis-spelt (p. 1); the second 
Continental Congress was not quite ‘ a continuation of the first * (p. 63)— 
Thomas Nelson was not elected a delegate from Virginia until August 
1775 (ibid); the war years were more dramatic—even, one feels, for 
James Wilson—than this account suggests. As Dr. Smith says, Wilson is 
not a figure ‘ that evokes much sympathy ’ today (p. 168). Yet this bio- 
graphy is a commendable effort to paint him, warts and all: not, despite 
the author’s claim for him, a great life, but perhaps a more typical figure 
of eighteenth-century America than super-patriots care to admit. There 
is need for more biographies of this sort. EsMOND WRIGHT 


It cannot be claimed that David Hume’s Writings on Economics, edited 
and introduced by Eugene Rotwein (Edinburgh: Nelson, 1956) gives 
us anything that is not available elsewhere. Nevertheless it deserves a 
warm welcome, inasmuch as it brings together in a most convenient and 
attractive volume connected material which otherwise is embedded in 
a larger work, where it may be overshadowed by much that for som. 
students might be distracting reading, or else is scattered through various 
volumes. The appeal, however, is to the economist rather than to the 
historian, unless the historian is primarily interested in the history of 
opinion and thought. What Professor Rotwein has done has been to 
bring together within the covers of a single volume all the writings of 
David Hume which are of economic interest. This covers nine of the 
Essays, supplemented by such extracts from Hume’s correspondence 
(both ways), as are relevant. Of these there are twelve in all. The 
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relation of Hume to Adam Smith, above all in the evolution of Free- 
Trade theory, has of course been a subject of perennial discussion, and 
in a rather lengthy Introduction (which has its roots in a doctoral thesis) 
Professor Rotwein discusses the general background of the thought of 
the time. He emphasizes the interconnections of Hume’s economic 
thought and his general philosophy, and the importance in Hume of the 
psychological and of the historical and evolutionary elements. In the 
chapter of the Introduction more specifically devoted to Hume’s 
Political Economy, he reminds us that Hume’s analysis ‘ does not appear 
in anything like the form of a treatise. Rather does it take the form of 
a running critical commentary on the economic thought of the period.’ 
Indeed it is clear that on this side Hume’s design was to be an elegant 
essayist. But how admirable these essays are! The care of the publisher 
has made this a book that asks to be read. ALEXANDER GRAY 


One of the principal deficiencies of printed collections of Polish 
sources illustrating agrarian conditions prior to the final partition of 
Poland has hitherto been that the documents published have usually 
related to Crown and Church estates and thus tended to give a one-sided 
picture of the Polish countryside. There has long been a need for a 
printed selection of documents for private estates and it was precisely this 
need that Dr. Janusz Deresiewicz had in mind when he brought together 
the collection of Materialy do dziejéw chtopa wielkopolskiego w drugiej potowie 
xviii wieku, which covers the three districts of the palatinate of Poznati, 
Koscian, Walcz and Poznari, for the second half of the eighteenth century 
up to the Prussian occupation of 1793. These documents are normally 
inventories drawn up by the landlords themselves for their own use, or 
official surveys made on the occasion of conveying the property from one 
nobleman to another. As Dr. Deresiewicz points out in his concise 
Introduction to Tom i (Wojewddztwo poznahskie; Materiaty do dziejow 
wsi polskiej seria iii—Inwentarze débbr ziemskich; Polish Academy of 
Sciences, Wroctaw, 1956) these documents have certain disadvantages for 
the historian. They unfortunately do not give the acreage held by each 
peasant, but merely record the peasant’s status as full-peasant, half- 
peasant, small-holder or cottar; it is therefore difficult to assess the 
extent of exploitation of the peasant by the landlord when only the 
peasants’ obligations are given. There is likewise singularly little in- 
formation concerning the state of the manor as opposed to the village. 
With these limitations the documents of this collection are extremely 
valuable and present a far more accurate and detailed picture of conditions 
in western Poland than it has been possible to obtain hitherto. Dr. 
Deresiewicz refrains from drawing any conclusions from the materials he 
has brought together in this selection; there are 15,000 official registers in 
Polish local archives in which these surveys may be found, and Polish 
archivists have yet to discover them all. Nevertheless, this collection 
should serve the purpose of permitting the historian to check the accepted 
generalizations concerning the nature of the agricultural system in western 
Poland. R. F. Lestm 
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As one might have expected, volume xxxi of the Journals of the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts, 1754-17533 (Boston: Massachusetts 
Historical Society, 1956) is fuller and more interesting than the previous 
volumes which covered the years of peace after 1748. War, as always, 
created problems of policy and organization and, incidentally, differences 
of opinion over constitutional rights. The people and the General 
Court of Massachusetts might fairly claim to have behayed patriotically 
in this war emergency—upon terms, it is true, but not unr¢asonable terms. 
If the House showed some reluctance to vote money for the defence of 
other colonies to the westward (p. 166), its feelings cotrésponded to those 
of the recruits, who demanded a guarantee that they should not be sent on 
any expedition to the southward of Albany (p. 267), The expedition to 
Crown Point was supported with zeal and, when the New Yorkers failed 
to provide their quota of men, Massachusetts allowed its quota to be 
exceeded, on the understanding that New York would pay part of the cost 
(pp. 268-9). But unanimity as to the ends did not always bring agreement 
as to the means: the House would not vote money for a central store of 
arms, but reverted to the futile expedients of the last war for scattering 
arms among the several towns in proportion to their tax payments (p. 36). 
There are one or two things which look like constitutional encroachment: 
for example, the House, on the advice of a committee in which the council 
was not represented, made detailed recommendations about military 
dispositions (p. 172). The two branches of the legislature quarrelled 
about ways and means: when the council remonstrated against the pro- 
posal to farm the new excise on liquors as a wasteful and ineffective way of 
raising money, the House protested against this infringement of its rights ; 
and it may not be without significance that the House postponed the usual 
election of civil officers until it was assured that the governor had agreed 
to the Excise Bill (pp. 127-30, 164). Governor Shirley himself had had 
misgivings about the excise at an early stage in the controversy: probably 
he remembered very well Sir Robert Walpole’s troubles over the excise in 
the 1730s, and therefore tried to persuade the House that so inquisitorial 


. a tax would arouse popular bitterness; the House was so far moved by 


this advice as to have its proposals published and circulated in the towns 
of the Province, before deciding to proceed with the scheme (pp. 46-8). 
There are three interesting division-lists in this volume—on pages 38, 
152-3, and 182. The first, on the excise, almost certainly reflects a differ- 
ence of opinion between the seaport towns and the country constituencies. 
Members for the seaports constituted a high proportion of the minority 
which voted against the scheme, and, a few days later, a Mr. Fletcher, 
member for Cambridge, who had spoken for the excise, found it necessary 
to deny that ‘ he had reflected on the Merchants as a Sett of Men who had 
no Regard to the Good of their Country, and that no Regard ought to be 
given to any Thing they said’ (p. 48). The two later division-lists, on 
the Albany Plan, cannot be said to reflect any such conflict of sectional 
interest; but it is interesting to compare the two lists and to discover 
the members who voted in principle for the Plan on the earlier occasion 
and, in effect, against the Plan on the later. Besides these questions of 
political interest, there is the usual routine business, and the interest- 
ing episode of Mr. Royall Tyler who, so to speak, pleaded the Fifth 
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Amendment : when asked whether he had been concerned in printing or 
publishing the pamphlet .4 Monster of Monsters, which reflected basely on 
the House the only answer he would make was ‘ Nemo tenetur seipsum 
Accusare; or, A Right of Silence was the Privilege of every English- 
man’ (p. 64). He was imprisoned, but admitted to bail a few days later 
on the pretext that his family was in distressed circumstances. No more 
was heard of him this session. RICHARD PARES 


In 1928 Dr. France Scholes discovered in the National Library of 
Mexico a report drawn up in 1776-7 by Father Francisco Atanasio 
Dominguez as canonical visitor to the missions of New Mexico. ‘Report’ 
it is annotated, ‘that is intended in part to be a description of New 
Mexico, but its phraseology is obscure, it lacks proportion, and offers 
little to the discriminating taste. Still it may serve for the information of 
the superior prelate, or prelates, for the narrator did his best to perform 
the ministry entrusted to him. It deals with degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude, lands, rivers, settlements, churches and their belongings, censuses, 
religious and secular administration, juridical visitations, &c. &c. &c.’ 
Tastes change. The Dominguez report has now been translated into 
English by Miss Eleanor B. Adams and Fray Angelico Chavez, lavishly 
annotated and illustrated, and sumptuously printed, with supplementary 
documents, under the title The Missions of New Mexico, 1776 (Albuquerque: 
The University of New Mexico Press, 1956). It is extraordinarily de- 
tailed, recording ‘ two unmatched brass candlesticks. A glass cruet’ in 
the church of Nambe, and only occasionally enlivened by such a comment 
as ‘ The government palace is like everything else here [Sante Fe], and 
enough said’. The New Mexico which Father Dominguez described was 
very much a frontier area ; its peoples were exposed to the assaults of the 
Apache Indians ; its missions were poverty-stricken and not always 
soundly managed ; and its missionaries laboured under great difficulties. 
It is not a glowing picture that Father Dominguez paints, and to his 
superiors it may well have seemed tedious. What makes it valuable to the 
historian is its conscientious observation of ordinary, every-day things. 

R. A. HuMPHREYS 


In order to write his book on Robert Oliver, Merchant of Baltimore, 1783- 
1819 (Baltimore : Johns Hopkins University Press, 1956) Mr. Stuart 
Weems Bruchey has had to contend with exceptionally difficult problems of 
book-keeping. The account-books of the first two firms in which Oliver 
was a partner are incomplete, and the accounts do not seem to have been 
kept on a single consistent system. Mr. Bruchey is on much firmer 
ground from 1796, when the letter-books begin, to the end of Oliver’s 
career as a merchant, round about 1812. Unfortunately he has himself 
added, in some places, to the difficulty of the material by obscurities of 
expression and sometimes of thought. This difficulty is particularly 
apparent in the Appendices, and the exposition on pages 89-94 is likewise 
obscure. The main lines of the story are very much what we should have 
expected from the general histories of the period. As the interesting 
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Table xxi on page 361 shows, the Olivers’ profits came, not steadily, but 
in two or three great spurts : one in 1799, a second in 1806, and a third in 
1808-9. These exceptional profits arose out of the circumstances of che 
war : the first large sum coincides with the period in which the British 
Government relaxed the Doctrine of Continuous Voyage in favour of 
the Americans, who made enormous profits. The profits of 1808-9, 
which were much the largest, arose from the curious and interesting 
arrangement (which Mr. Bruchey describes fully) by which Oliver acted 
as the indirect agent for Ouvrard in getting Mexican silver out of Vera 
Cruz. On these occasions the Olivers acted without much scruple but 
with great success. In many of the intervening years they made small 
profits or none at all, but—this distinguishes them from many of their 
contemporaries and accounts for their vast fortune—the Olivers had the 
commonsense to lay off trade altogether in years when the political 
circumstances were unpropitious : thus they lost hardly anything in the 
crises of 1799-1802 and after 1809 they made little attempt to cope with the 
exceptional hazards of the war, withdrawing their attention permanently 
from trade to land-owning and other forms of investment. Although 
there are few surprises in this book, it gives very useful examples of the 
way in which American ship-owners and merchants could make money in 
those times, with long (and sometimes rather involved) disquisitions 
about the mercantile practices of the day. RICHARD PARES 


The publication of the papers of J. R. Thorbecke, the great Dutch 
Liberal statesman of the nineteenth century, has been imminent for a 
good many years. The first instalment has now at last appeared, edited 
by Dr. J. Brandt van der Veen, Het Thorbecke-Archief, 1798-1872 (Erste 
Deel, 1798-1820. Hist. Gen. te Utrecht, Vierde Serie, No. 3, Utrecht, 
Kemink, 1955), and covers the early academic career of Thorbecke, first 
at the Athenaeum, Amsterdam, and then at the university of Leiden, up to 
the eve of his departure for Germany where he was to continue his philo- 
sophical studies. By far the greater part of the correspondence contained in 
this first volume consists of letters exchanged between J. R. Thorbecke 
and his father, and relates almost exclusively to the intimacies of family 
life at Zwolle and to the progress of young Thorbecke’s studies. As such 
it is undoubtedly an important contribution to a proper understanding of 
the development of Thorbecke’s rather complex personality. Few will 
deny that this is worth studying or that a well-documented account of his 
early years is desirable, for, though monographs exist in plenty on various 
aspects of Thorbecke’s later career, very meagre accounts exist of his 
student days, the character of which has been either derived from the 
opinions of contemporaries, and of Thorbecke himself at a later date, or 
merely inferred from his scholastic successes. Whether, however, Dr. 
Brandt van der Veen has been wise to give such ample treatment to these 
formative years is another matter, for much of the correspondence is 
commonplace and some of it repetitive; what one would expect, indeed, 
of a dutiful son and a conscientious student, away from home, forced to 
live carefully, and always pressed to find the time to write to his family, 
and of an attentive father, somewhat relentless in his determination that 
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his son should make the best of his opportunities, anxious that he should 
not go astray through lack of good advice, and pleased to bask in the 
reflected glory of his son’s successes. What prompts this doubt is the 
remark made by Dr. Brandt van der Veen in her short Introduction that 
such is the wealth of material that she will have to be much more ruthless in 
the selection of material for the later volumes; and some measure of 
what is involved here may be gathered from the fact that, though some 
500 letters have been included in the first volume, some 200 others have 
been omitted. However, judgment must obviously be suspended until 
the publication of the whole correspondence has been completed, and even 
then there can scarcely be a unanimous opinion for Thorbecke was a 
manysided figure. What one can applaud unreservedly is the scrupulous 
care with which Dr. Brandt van der Veen has edited the letters and, in 
particular, her assiduity in tracking down all the individuals mentioned 
therein. Two small points: the date of the first edition of J. G. H. 
Feder’s Logik und Metaphysik was 1769; there is a misprint on page 4or. 
G. C. Grsss 


The thesis advanced in The Militant South, 1800-1861 (Cambridge, 
Mass. : Harvard University Press ; London : Oxford University Press, 
1956) by Professor John Hope Franklin is that the South was a land of 
violence which came to be dominated by a ‘ climate of militancy ” peculiar 
to it and leading it to seek the solution of its problems by the use of force. 
The argument is not very convincing. It would not be difficult, as 
Professor Franklin himself recognizes, to gather similar tales of violence 
from the records of other communities which no one could possibly 
describe as warlike. It is difficult to take very seriously a fondness for 
military titles and for calling boys’ schools ‘ military academies’, for 
playing at soldiers and for Wardour Street jousts at country fairs stimu- 
lated by the combined influence of Walter Scott ahd snobbery ; and a 
militarism, in evidence of which, as late as 1848, it is necessary to cite a 
brass and iron foundry at Natchez ‘ employing as many as twenty-three 
operatives ’ and a gun factory at the same place with ‘ six artificers ’, does 
not seem very alarming. Moreover, Professor Franklin has forgotten 
what has been said about indicting a whole people. ‘The South’ is a 
term which covers a wide and diverse geographical area over a long span 
of years. It is doubtless true that this South was in 1860, in some respects 
and in many parts, a rough and backward society, a good deal corrupted 
by the presence of slavery in its midst. It was the scene of not a little 
brutality ; and Professor Franklin has by no means related the most 
shocking examples. It was disgraced by the continuation of the practice 
of duelling. Its citizens indulged in a good deal of bombast ; and many 
silly things were said by flamboyant journalists and intemperate politicians 
which in the end became dangerous. But it is a gross exaggeration to 
conclude that only relatively unimportant aspects of the life of the South 
escaped the influence of the martial spirit (p. 212), and that this spirit 
“had reached beyond the formal military groups, extending itself into 
every phase of life, transforming most institutions into semi-military 
agencies ’ (p. 248). The South was driven to violence, as other societies 
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have been, by the combination of a bitter resentment at the course of 
events and a growing sense of political impotence : and foreseeing civil 
war, it made preparations for it. H. Hare BELLor 


In recent years an impressive series of studies in Pennsylvania politics 
in the Revolutionary and early National periods has been issued by the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, largely from students 
of Dr. Roy Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania. They include 
R. L. Brunhouse’s The Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania 1776-90, H. M. 
Tinkcom’s The Republicans and Federalists in Pennsylvania 1790-1801, and 
S. W. Higginbotham’s The Keystone in the Democratic Arch: Pennsylvania 
Politics 1800-1816. The same state has also been used to study the rela- 
tions between economic development and democratic doctrine in the 
works of Louis Hartz (Economic Policy and Democratic Thought : Pennsyl- 
vania 1776-1860, Harvard University Press, 1948) and Catherine Reiser 
(Pittsburgh's Commercial Development 1800-1850, Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission, 1951). It is to this same field that Dr. James 
A. Kehl turns in his I// Feeling in the Era of Good Feeling (London: Richard 
A. Law, for University of Pittsburgh Press, 1956). It is an examination 
of party politics and party battles in western Pennsylvania in the decade 
from 1815 to 1825, based on much reading of contemporary newspapers 
and broadsheets. Western Pennsylvania was, after 1812, a distinct 
region, though not all eyes in it were looking mistily westward. They 
looked east; they looked across state lines to the trade with New York, 
and via the Erie Canal, with the world; and they looked south down the 
Mississippi. Pittsburgh was the centre of a wheel of which the spokes 
were the Ohio, the Allegheny and the Monongahela rivers, so that even if 
it were by-passed by the Cumberland road and other routes to the west, 
its réle as a potential economic capital of a thriving hinterland could not 
be denied. Local manufacturing, stimulated both by transport difficulties 
and by the Embargo Act of 1808, was further encouraged by the war of 
1812. The tariff was an issue in western Pennsylvania in 1816—eight 
years before it was a national question. And unlike Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, Pennsylvania remained, and remains, the only state with 
important areas on both sides of the mountains. By its nature and its 
location therefore Pennsylvania saw party battles of a vigorous kind 
during Monroe’s peaceful presidency. Though almost all politicians 
were Republicans of a sort, there were many sharp and bitter clashes, in 
which regional or personal feelings played a large part: there were many 
independents, not all of them Federalist in sympathy. Dr. Kehl is very 
successful in his examination of the roots of this anti-Washington (and 
anti-Philadelphia and anti-Bank) complex, and in demonstrating how, 
then as now, the making of a career was tied up with the selection of 
editors for local newspapers and the use of local issues. There was a 
vigorous political activity—evidenced in the press, in organizations like 
the ‘ Washington Club ’, and in the growth of ‘ committees of vigilance ’. 
But what came to be a rallying-cry was distaste for the caucus—as early 
as 1816—and support for General Jackson. The Adams-Clay group had 
hardly any hearing in the western Pennsylvanian press—hence the 
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bitterness at ‘the deal’ of 1824. But there were few general rallying- 
cries of this sort, and when after Monroe’s re-election in 1820 the president 
became ‘a mere setting sun’ in politics, at least sixteen presidential 
aspirants emerged. The good feelings disappeared from the national 
scene in 1820—and, from this study, were hardly present in western 
Pennsylvania at all. Dr. Kehl’s volume is a valuable monograph that for 
one region at least breaks down the all-too-easy generalization. It is well 
organized and impressively documented. For a monograph on local 
politics it is attractively written, and throws light on the national as well 
as on the regional scene. The only qualification is that western Pennsyl- 
vanian hostility to Philadelphia’s culture seems to have affected its mastery 
of Latin texts: Cato has been erratically invoked (p. 67) but the fault 
might be that of the Pittsburgh Gazette of 30 June 1818. 


EsMOND WRIGHT 


First-hand descriptions of settlements in the making are none too 
common, and Professor E. A. Horsman and Miss Lillian Rea Benson are 
to be congratulated on their discovery and publication of The Canadian 
Journal of Alfred Domett (London, Canada: The University of Western 
Ontario, 1955). Itis an extract from a journal kept by Domett (Browning’s 
‘Waring ’) on a tour of Canada, the United States and Jamaica in 1833-35. 
Domett travelled up the St. Lawrence from Rimouski to Lake Ontario, 
part of the way by cart, part by river steamer, part by stage-coach; and 
then, having seen Niagara, accompanied a friend, Captain Graham, into 
the newly settled district of Woodstock, where he spent eight months with 
a family named Hatch. Though the special value of the journal is for 
the local historian of Western Ontario, Domett’s gift for descriptions of 
natural scenery and the varied tasks of pioneer settlement give it a wider 
interest. It is well edited, but lacks an index. W. P. Morretu 


No historian has, as yet, attempted a systematic study of French public 
opinion during the reign of Louis Philippe. Until such a study is made 
we cannot hope to understand a régime which prided itself on its popular 
basis and fell at last as the result of a popular rising. Dr. Henry-Thierry 
Deschamps has contributed towards an understanding by his book La 
Belgique devant la France de Juillet (Paris : Les Belles Lettres, 1956), a study 
of French opinion concerning Belgium during the formative period of 
the latter’s independent monarchy. The book is very long and the con- 
tribution may seem comparatively small, for in 561 pages Dr. Deschamps 
deals only with the years 1839 to 1848, and the opinion which he analyses 
is strictly that of the territorial magnates, the wealthier bourgeois and the 
members of the liberal professions. The petits bourgeois, the peasants and 
the workers were without political power, and Dr. Deschamps supposes 
that they were without interest in political matters until the eve of the 
1848 revolution. Within these limits Dr. Deschamps’s conclusions are 
illuminating. He shows that the bourgeois voters on whom the French 
liberal monarchy was founded were more interested in securing political 
influence over Belgium than in helping a neighbour along the path of 
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freedom ; that they did not learn all they might have learnt from Belgium’s 
liberal-Catholic movement, and that they failed to grasp the significance 
of the part played by the parliamentary Opposition in the political life of 
Belgium. All this had its importance in the history of both countries. 
Dr. Deschamps has taken most of his information from contemporary 
newspapers. These are probably a more reliable guide to public opinion 
during the July monarchy than at any other time, and the careful analysis 
of newspaper ownership and editorial policy, with which the book is 
prefaced, help the reader to assess the value of succeeding references. 
There is an extensive bibliography, usefully classified. 


IRENE COLLINS 


Merchants, Farmers, and Railroads. Railroad Regulation and New York 
Politics, 1850-1887 (Harvard University Press; London : Cumberlege, 
1955) by Lee Benson is a learned and illuminating, if rather untidy book. 
A ‘ study of the part played by New York merchants and farmers in the 
movement to subject railroads to government control’, it examines the 
way in which these groups were forced by circumstances to take the lead in 
the seventies and eighties. In doing so it makes an important contribu- 
tion to the history of the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887. The situation 
was complicated. ‘The Erie Canal, exploiting New York’s unique 
geographical trough across the Alleghenies, had been operated completely 
in the commercial interests of the Empire State, more especially its seaport 
and assorted satellites. In the 1870’s the trunk lines tapping the interior de- 
finitely surpassed the canal as a transportation instrument but they refused 
to assume its function as the strong commercial arm of New York’ (p. 53). 
Various and often conflicting interests were thus brought into play. 
Water carriers competed with railroads. Railroad stockholders called for 
protection from the corrupt practices of railroad officials. Up-state 
farmers and merchants, threatened by cheap through freights in long 
hauls from the West, wanted uniform rates. The merchants of New 
York city, profiting from the growth of the railroads and the cheapness of 
long hauls, feared the diversion of traffic to Philadelphia and Baltimore 
and the control of the lines connecting New York with the West by a 
consolidated system. And in the end the railroads themselves sought 
relief from rate wars and the building of parallel and unwanted roads for 
the mere purpose of extortion. In these circumstances, Mr. Benson 
argues, it is a fallacy to speak of the demand for the public control of the 
railroads as a popular and mainly agrarian revolt. ‘ Until the “ Granger 
Movement ”’ erupted briefly in the Upper Mississippi Valley, commercial 
groups throughout the country, particularly those representing major 
coastal and interior cities, dominated the campaigns centering on trans- 
portation issues’ (p. 23). ‘Farmers ... were only one of several 
groups engaged in diverse movements to secure regulation in the Old 
Northwest, and the Grange itself played only a supporting réle in securing 
the misnamed “ Granger Legislation” ’ (p. 24). Leadership came in fact 
from New York city. ‘ An organization of merchants was set up in 1873 
to deal solely with transportation problems. At first known as the New 
York Cheap Transportation Association, it thereafter took on the name of 
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the Board of Trade and Transportation ’ (p. 57). From the early seventies 
to the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, this was, Mr. 
Benson holds, the most important organization of its kind not only in 
New York but in the nation at large, drawing its strength from the com- 
bination of the mercantile interests of New York city with the interests of 
up-state farmers, merchants, and manufacturers, and those of the friends 
of the canal (p. 117). Thus the Hepburn inquiry held in Albany in 1879 
became ‘the single most important chapter in the direct sequence of 
events leading up to the Interstate Commerce Commission of 1887’ (p.116). 
This influence reached its peak in 1882. After that, the sheer anarchy of 
the situation drove both the railroads themselves and the country at large 
to action. The case is well argued and amply documented. Yet Mr. 
Benson expects his reader to do a good deal of work for himself. The 
material is badly arranged, with much overlapping and repetition ; and 
there are gathered together, at the end of a book that only amounts to 
310 pages in all, 52 pages of almost unusable notes. 
H. Hate BELLor 


Die Frontiertheorie von Frederick Jackson Turner, 1861-1932. Ziircher 
Studien zur allgemeinen Geschichte, 14. (Zurich : Europa Verlag, 1955) by 
Roland H. Beck is an able and thorough piece of work. After setting out 
the substance of the theory, Mr. Beck discusses its intellectual origins, the 
circumstances which gave it birth, its romantic overtones, its ambiguities 
and inconsistencies, its shortcomings and confusions, the limits of its 
validity, and its importance as an illustration of the temper of American 
thought at the close of last century. It rested, he points out, upon slender 
foundations ‘in einem zeitlich, Grtlich und geistig beschrankten Sektor 
des amerikanischen Lebens’ ; and it played its part in the development of 
isolationism. Today, he concludes, perhaps a little too sweepingly, it is 
largely discredited. Mr. Beck writes with full command of the relevant 
literature. His study will be invaluable to Continental readers to whom 
that literature is not familiar ; and even those who know their way about 
the subject fairly well will find this concise and orderly survey very useful. 

H. Hae BELLor 


Professor Francis E. Hyde is to be congratulated on his recent con- 
tribution to the history of merchant shipping, B/we Funnel: a History 
of Alfred Holt and Company of Liverpool, 1865-1914 (Liverpool: University 
Press, 1956). Of its value there can be no question, nor can it be doubted 
that such a history was overdue. Recoiling perhaps too sharply from the 
‘ heave-ho ’ school of maritime literature, Dr. Hyde has tended to adopt a 
strictly economic approach, fearing to leave the boardroom and but rarely 
taking his readers as far as the quayside. The result is an excellent work 
but one which still leaves scope for another historian whose interests are 
slightly different. From this book we learn much about the company’s 
finance and more about the agreements by which the shipowners fixed 
their freight. We learn less about the actual cargoes shipped and 
practically nothing about the seamen. The fact that the narrative stops in 
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1914 allows us to hope for a further volume to complete the story, and for 
this later period more might be gleaned from personal recollections than 
can be known about the earlier years, the documentary material for which 
has been all too completely destroyed. The great shipping lines, of 
which the Blue Funnel is certainly one, have played a larger part in im- 
perial history than they have been allowed to play in the works of imperial 
historians. More studies of this kind are needed and Dr. Hyde has shown 
what can be done even with material which is tragically incomplete. In 
that second awaited volume, however, the collaboration might be en- 
listed of another author (a Mr. Jekyll, perhaps) whose tastes are more 
nautical, his figures less nice. For that or for any other maritime book no 
better publisher could be found, incidentally, than the Liverpool Univer- 
sity Press, whose standard of work appears from this work to have 
improved enormously since its early days. Such a book as this might 
stand comparison with those published by university presses of more 
ancient foundation. This is a book altogether of which Liverpool may 
be justifiably proud. C. NorTHCOTE PARKINSON 


According to the title Dr. Bruce Hamilton’s study, Barbados and the 
Confederation Question, 1871-188; (Crown Agents, London, 1956), is 
concerned with the years 1871-85, the greater portion of the book, 
however, is devoted to the period of Governor Hennessy’s term of 
office—1875—6, during which the protracted squabble took place between 
the Barbados Assembly and the colonial office over the proposed inclusion 
of Barbados in a federation of the Windward Islands. What does not 
emerge too clearly from this closely detailed—almost painfully detailed— 
account is the reason why the British colonial office continued to press 
for federation long after it was apparent that the majority of the Barbados 
Assembly was firmly opposed to it. Was federation used as a threat to 
cajole Barbadians into accepting a change in their constitution which, 
despite its so-called representative character, had long been an obstacle 
to executive control over the island’s affairs and attempts to ameliorate 
the lot of the mass of the population? Although Barbados appears to 
have got the better of the contest in that the scheme for federation was 
dropped, there was introduced in 1881 an executive committee whereby 
the executive and the legislature were linked so as to bring about some 
measure of the change desired by the colonial office. In view of this 
resulting compromise is the author’s remark that the colonial office 
suffered ‘a severe and striking defeat’, even in the qualified sense that 
he suggests, not exaggerated? The resignation of Carnarvon in 1878 
(not over the Barbados issue) seems to have marked the end of pressure 
from the colonial office, and this raises the question, to what extent 
Carnarvon was the prime mover behind the whole campaign to manoeuvre 
Barbados into a Windward Federation. Although there may be uncer- 
tainty why the colonial office persisted in its agitation for federation, we 
are left in no doubt as to the feelings of the ruling class in Barbados as 
regards federation. Fear of the loss of their cherished institutions in a 
federation with less advanced colonies, a feeling that more prosperous 
Barbados would have to contribute towards the support of her poorer 
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the Board of Trade and Transportation ’ (p. 57). From the early seventies 
to the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887, this was, Mr. 
Benson holds, the most important organization of its kind not only in 
New York but in the nation at large, drawing its strength from the com- 
bination of the mercantile interests of New York city with the interests of 
up-state farmers, merchants, and manufacturers, and those of the friends 
of the canal (p.117). Thus the Hepburn inquiry held in Albany in 1879 
became ‘the single most important chapter in the direct sequence of 
events leading up to the Interstate Commerce Commission of 1887’ (p.116). 
This influence reached its peak in 1882. After that, the sheer anarchy of 
the situation drove both the railroads themselves and the country at large 
to action. The case is well argued and amply documented. Yet Mr. 
Benson expects his reader to do a good deal of work for himself. The 
material is badly arranged, with much overlapping and repetition ; and 
there are gathered together, at the end of a book that only amounts to 
310 pages in all, 52 pages of almost unusable notes. 
H. Hate BELLor 


Die Frontiertheorie von Frederick Jackson Turner, 1861-1932. Ziircher 
Studien zur allgemeinen Geschichte, 14. (Ziarich : Europa Verlag, 1955) by 
Roland H. Beck is an able and thorough piece of work. After setting out 
the substance of the theory, Mr. Beck discusses its intellectual origins, the 
circumstances which gave it birth, its romantic overtones, its ambiguities 
and inconsistencies, its shortcomings and confusions, the limits of its 
validity, and its importance as an illustration of the temper of American 
thought at the close of last century. It rested, he points out, upon slender 
foundations ‘ in einem zeitlich, Srtlich und geistig beschrankten Sektor 
des amerikanischen Lebens’ ; and it played its part in the development of 
isolationism. ‘Today, he concludes, perhaps a little too sweepingly, it is 
largely discredited. Mr. Beck writes with full command of the relevant 
literature. His study will be invaluable to Continental readers to whom 
that literature is not familiar ; and even those who know their way about 
the subject fairly well will find this concise and orderly survey very useful. 

H. Hae BELLor 


Professor Francis E. Hyde is to be congratulated on his recent con- 
tribution to the history of merchant shipping, B/ae Funnel: a History 
of Alfred Holt and Company of Liverpool, 1865-1914 (Liverpool: University 
Press, 1956). Of its value there can be no question, nor can it be doubted 
that such a history was overdue. Recoiling perhaps too sharply from the 
‘ heave-ho ’ school of maritime literature, Dr. Hyde has tended to adopt a 
strictly economic approach, fearing to leave the boardroom and but rarely 
taking his readers as far as the quayside. The result is an excellent work 
but one which still leaves scope for another historian whose interests are 
slightly different. From this book we learn much about the company’s 
finance and more about the agreements by which the shipowners fixed 
their freight. We learn less about the actual cargoes shipped and 
practically nothing about the seamen. The fact that the narrative stops in 
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1914 allows us to hope for a further volume to complete the story, and for 
this later period more might be gleaned from personal recollections than 
can be known about the earlier years, the documentary material for which 
has been all too completely destroyed. The great shipping lines, of 
which the Blue Funnel is certainly one, have played a larger part in im- 
perial history than they have been allowed to play in the works of imperial 
historians. More studies of this kind are needed and Dr. Hyde has shown 
what can be done even with material which is tragically incomplete. In 
that second awaited volume, however, the collaboration might be en- 
listed of another author (a Mr. Jekyll, perhaps) whose tastes are more 
nautical, his figures less nice. For that or for any other maritime book no 
better publisher could be found, incidentally, than the Liverpool Univer- 
sity Press, whose standard of work appears from this work to have 
improved enormously since its early days. Such a book as this might 
stand comparison with those published by university presses of more 
ancient foundation. This is a book altogether of which Liverpool may 
be justifiably proud. C. NorrHcoTe PARKINSON 


According to the title Dr. Bruce Hamilton’s study, Barbados and the 
Confederation Ouestion, 1871-188 (Crown Agents, London, 1956), is 
concerned with the years 1871-85, the greater portion of the book, 
however, is devoted to the period of Governor Hennessy’s term of 
office—1875—6, during which the protracted squabble took place between 
the Barbados Assembly and the colonial office over the proposed inclusion 
of Barbados in a federation of the Windward Islands. What does not 
emerge too clearly from this closely detailed—almost painfully detailed— 
account is the reason why the British colonial office continued to press 
for federation long after it was apparent that the majority of the Barbados 
Assembly was firmly opposed to it. Was federation used as a threat to 
cajole Barbadians into accepting a change in their constitution which, 
despite its so-called representative character, had long been an obstacle 
to executive control over the island’s affairs and attempts to ameliorate 
the lot of the mass of the population? Although Barbados appears to 
have got the better of the contest in that the scheme for federation was 
dropped, there was introduced in 1881 an executive committee whereby 
the executive and the legislature were linked so as to bring about some 
measure of the change desired by the colonial office. In view of this 
resulting compromise is the author’s remark that the colonial office 
suffered ‘a severe and striking defeat’, even in the qualified sense that 
he suggests, not exaggerated? The resignation of Carnarvon in 1878 
(not over the Barbados issue) seems to have marked the end of pressure 
from the colonial office, and this raises the question, to what extent 
Carnarvon was the prime mover behind the whole campaign to manoeuvre 
Barbados into a Windward Federation. Although there may be uncer- 
tainty why the colonial office persisted in its agitation for federation, we 
are left in no doubt as to the feelings of the ruling class in Barbados as 
regards federation. Fear of the loss of their cherished institutions in a 
federation with less advanced colonies, a feeling that more prosperous 
Barbados would have to contribute towards the support of her poorer 
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sisters, and that labour emigration would be encouraged by federation 
(although the long-standing attachment of Barbadian labourers to their 
island home made this unlikely) impelled the majority of the whites to 
oppose the scheme with all the vehemence at their command. The 
small success of the Leeward Federation is also given as a factor in 
discouraging the introduction of such a scheme into the Windward group. 
In this small book we get an indication of the difficult going it can be 
for a governor in a colony where control of local affairs lies pretty well 
in the hands of an entrenched white population with a high opinion of 
its own status and institutions, and where the majority of the whites are 
opposed to what they regard as a move against their own vital interests. 
The book is well based on original research in colonial office papers in 
the Public Record Office, and on material in Barbados, especially Barbados 
newspapers of the period. However, in a book where reference notes 
comprise about one-fifth of the text and where they are so often an 
amplification of it, the reader would be much assisted by their being 
placed at the foot of the relevant pages. An interesting picture of the 
colonial office in its day-to-day working and of its personnel during this 
period is given in chapter ii, and some acute comments are made on the 
weaknesses and virtues of the system of policy-making as revealed in the 
department concerned. Too often the essential account is lost in a maze 
of dialogue and quotation from that too common feature of Barbados 
politics which the author terms ‘ promiscuous vituperation’ which, 
however, seems to hold no small fascination for him. Despite the 
author’s apology it is difficult to justify the inclusion of a brief list of 
surnames of persons, failing a proper index. RAYMOND BEACHEY 


Giuliano Procacci’s Le elezioni del 1874 ¢ 1 opposizione meridionale (Milan: 
Feltrinelli, 1956) discusses, from another side, the antagonism between 
southern and northern Italy upon which so much stress has been laid in 
recent books. Signor Procacci shows that the battle between the sup- 
porters of Minghetti’s Government and its opponents in the elections of 
1874 was a struggle between north and south. The north returned a 
majority of candidates from the Right, the south a majority from the 
Left. The author begins by describing and explaining the split on the 
Left. Crispi and Mancini and the historic Left stood for a programme 
with a popular and democratic colouring, published in June 1874. De 
Sanctis and Depretis led a group known as the young Left. Their mani- 
festo, published in August 1874, called for administrative and financial 
measures of a practical kind and abandoned the Left’s usual demands for 
electoral reform, administrative decentralization and lay, compulsory and 
free education. Their aim was to conciliate all interests and they were 
ready even to come to terms with Minghetti’s Administration. As the 
elections approached broader matters were canvassed. Cantelli’s cir- 
cular to the prefects of October 1874 and some pressure by the Govern- 
ment on the electorate re-opened argument about personal freedom. 
The return of Garibaldi and other republicans to politics algo seemed 
likely to raise wider issues. But in the end the moderate Left succeeded in 
restricting the electoral argument to practical questions. Signor Procacci’s 
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discussion of the reasons why the young Left prevailed in both Sicily 
and Naples is especially interesting and throws light on fascinating 
differences between Sicilian and Neapolitan politics. The author, in 
short, shows how the elections seemed to mark the end of democratic 
radicalism in Italy. They meant the victory of the policy of conciliation 
and assimilation for which the young Left stood. Significantly, the 
Catholics took part in the elections, despite the papal allocution enjoining 
abstention, and gave their vote to the Opposition. Signor Procacci is 
most interesting on the broader consequences of the south’s support of 
the moderate Left in 1874. These were not all good. The results of the 
elections prepared the way for the fall of the Right and the accession of the 
Left in 1876. The Left introduced the system of ¢rasformismo. Signor 
Procacci sees the beginning of this in the programme for the conciliation 
of all interests and all classes which the Left issued in 1874. Further, the 
author suggests that if the old narrow groups of provincial politicians 
with their autocratic traditions had really yielded place to a new Italian 
political class, the antagonism between north and south might have 
disappeared. The Left, like the Right before it, failed to provide such a 
class. Electoral, administrative and educational reform might have 
helped to enlarge the basis of Italian political life. But these aims the 
Left abandoned. Signor Procacci has entered the unexplored territory of 
Italian electoral history and provided an invaluable discussion of the 
perplexing financial and social problems which shaped it. 
AGATHA RaMM 


Despite some repetition and a somewhat stilted language, Mr. A. S. 
Eisenstadt has written, in Charles McLean Andrews (London : Cumberlege, 
for Columbia University Press, 1956), a satisfactory study of a great, 
though limited, American historian, who was highly representative of 
his generation. We learn from this book that he admired Maitland 
above all historians; this was appropriate, for, though his mind and 
style, compared with Maitland’s, were sober, almost wooden, yet he 
succeeded, to some degree, in imitating Maitland’s freedom from pre- 
conceptions and his intuitive penetration into the minds of past genera- 
tions. From the social Darwinism of his time he drew some general 
ideas about ‘ eternal laws of progress ’, but his writing was so professional 
that these generalities affected it little. For good as well as for evil, 
Ranke was the greatest influence in his life. A later generation of his- 
torians may have smiled at the presumption of a man who wished and 
tried to write history without tendency or doctrine (Andrews himself 
wrote to a friend, at the end of his life, ‘1 have never tried to analyze 
the exact state of my own mind and do not care to do so now’) but, in 
fact, history of this sort really did succeed in ‘ reducing the error of 
diffraction’ (an interesting example is given, from Andrews’s early 
career, on page 16 of Mr. Eisenstadt’s book). The disciples of Croce 
might have found it difficult or impossible to operate at all if they had 
not been preceded by the disciples of Ranke. From Ranke Andrews 
derived something even more important: his preoccupation with 
documents. His first great work in the field of colonial history was a 
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bibliography; and he was probably right in believing that his Guides to 
the materials for American colonial history in the Public Record Office and 
other British libraries would prove to be the most permanently useful 
part of his work, even more so than his four volumes on The Colonial 
Period of American History, great as those are. In all that he wrote about 
colonial history, his greatest strength lay in his entire mastery of British 
administrative records. But he was, more than most other historians 
of his stature, the prisoner of his materials. This, for example, partly 
explains his indifference (which has, incidentally, been somewhat exag- 
gerated) to social history: the records which he studied were administra- 
tive and political rather than social. Perhaps this also explains how it 
could be said (by Louis Hacker) that his ‘ sympathies were plainly with 
the ruling class’: he escaped the unprofessional temptation of political 
or religious bias, to fall a victim to the professional temptation of seeing 
life through the eyes of the administrators whose records he was studying. 
Above all, this explains his marked pro-British bias, which, too, seems to 
have originated in a purely professional limitation: he was pro-British 
in the twentieth century because he sympathized with British adminis- 
trators in the eighteenth century, not vice versa—by such accidents are 
the political prepossessions of historians often determined. It is fashion- 
able nowadays to react against the influence of Andrews: to argue 
(with the Browns) that he underrated the extent of democracy in colonial 
New England; or (with Harper) that he ignored the harm done to the 
colonies by the Navigation Acts: or (as others have maintained) that 
he was mistaken in supposing that the contrast between Great Britain 
and America in the eighteenth century was one between a static and a 
dynamic society for, in fact, both were dynamic. All this may be true; 
incidentally, the reaction against Andrews may have a mainly archival 
origin as much as Andrews’s own opinions, for it only arose when the 
contents of the Public Record Office were fully exploited and writers of 
theses had to turn once more to local materials which bore especially on 
social history. But the work and the influence of Andrews will stand, 
and it will probably be a long time before any historian, of whatever 
tendency, rivals him in his own sphere. RICHARD PARES 


Mr. H. S. Ferns and Mr. Bernard Ostry in their book, The Age of 
Mackenzie King: The Rise of the Leader (London: Heinemann, 1955) have 
undoubtedly made an important and original contribution to Canadian 
history. The volume ends with Mackenzie King’s election as leader of 
the Liberal party in 1919, a period very sketchily treated in Mr. Bruce 
Hutchison’s biography of the Canadian prime minister. The authors 
have not had access to Mackenzie King’s personal papers; but they have 
apparently covered a great variety of sources, published and unpublished, 
and handle them in scholarly fashion. The book, however, is something 
of a pidce a thése. It sets out from Professor Oakeshott’s proposition that 
“whether men call themselves parliamentarians, republicans or com- 
munists, men living in industrial societies, or aspiring to do so, entertain 
common conceptions of the State and common views of its réle in the 
community’. ‘ Mackenzie King ’, the authors say, ‘ played an important 
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réle in the politics of Canadian industrial society almost from its birth ’: 
he understood it, and ‘ this knowledge explains why he succeeded where 
men superior to him in many respects and capable of commanding more 
affection and regard failed.’ They follow him through his university 
career, his successful tenure of office as Deputy Minister of Labour and 
his less successful term as a minister in Laurier’s Cabinet, his relations a 
kind of industrial consultant with John D. Rockefeller, junior, and his 
year in the wings, waiting to reappear on the political stage. They also 
analyse at length his book Industry and Humanity (1918). ‘Throughout this 
narrative and analysis, however, there is an undercurrent of hostility to 
Mackenzie King. The authors hint that his appointment to the Canadian 
civil service was the result of a bargain under which he agreed not to 
publish his discovery that uniforms for Canadian postmen were made by 
sweated labour. They suggest that as Deputy Minister of Labour his 
object was to pull the wool over the eyes of the workers. ‘How the 
pattern of income distribution was maintained may variously be described 
as deceit and bamboozlement or persuasion and consultation. Mackenzie 
King described it as conciliation’ (p. 56). In dealing with anti-Oriental 
riots in British Columbia in 1907 ‘ Lemieux simply accepted what the 
prejudice of the anti-Asian racialists suggested, and Mackenzie King 
supported him in this ’ (p. 83). ‘ The loss of initiative and the breakdown 
of popular confidence, which appears to date from the Grand Trunk 
strike, were the real beginnings of the break-up of Laurier’s régime ’ (p. 
128); and it was Mackenzie King who mishandled the Grand Trunk 
strike. As ‘a professional labour relations expert working for the 
Rockefellers "—not the ‘ impartial academic research worker’ he after- 
wards claimed to be—his plan was essentially ‘company unionism’. In 
1917, though he professed to be on Laurier’s side, various considerations 
‘ point to some undefined relationship with Laurier’s enemies ’ (p. 236). 
In Industry and Humanity ‘ Mackenzie King was a preacher, preaching 
a gospel to those groups in Canada which could. make him into 
a Prime Minister’ (p. 244)—and the groups would seem to be ‘ the 
Churches, the press and the professional politicians’ and the moneyed 
classes generally. There is no doubt something Machiavellian about 
every successful political leader: Labouchere’s saying about Gladstone 
is well known. But no one is so perfect a Machiavellian as Mackenzie 
King is represented to be in this book. If, moreover, this is the way 
to leadership in an industrial society, why stigmatize it as ‘ the kind of 
conduct which in the long run discredits Parliamentary democracy ’ (p. 
332)? Every biographer of Mackenzie King will have to take this book 
into account. But some readers will doubtless wish, before giving a 
verdict on the man, to hear counsel for the defence. W. P. MorreEti 


With the virtual completion of the British and German series on the 
immediate origins of the second World War the most important remaining 
gap in the documentation is the period 1933 to 1937. Volume v (and 
series) of the Documents of British Foreign Policy 1919-1939 (London : 
H.M.S.O., 1956), one of the last to be edited by Sir E. Llewellyn 
Woodward, appears after some delay and is a welcome advance ; it covers 
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the greater part of 1933, with Hitler’s flouncing out of the disarmament 
conference and the League of Nations as the central point of interest. The 
corresponding German documents, when they appear, may show what 
degree of political calculation, and what degree of mere bad temper, was 
involved in this decision. It cannot be said that the present documents 
supply the answer; in spite of the shrewd and frequent reports of the British 
representatives in Berlin, the Foreign Office lacked the final clue to Hitler’s 
intentions. Sir Horace Rumbold, in what has been called his ‘ final 
despatch ’ (there were in fact a number more), could only say that it was 
of course uncertain ‘how far Hitler is prepared to put his fantastic 
proposals into operation’ and his successor, Sir Eric Phipps, in some 
equally readable despatches, had also to reserve judgment, although his 
views were always pessimistic. After being shouted at in his first inter- 
view with Hitler on 24 October 1933 he concluded, not unnaturally 
perhaps, that ‘ it is to the emotions of Germany’s dictator rather than to 
his reason that we must suddenly appeal on any vital issue’; he then saw 
Papen and disliked him (‘ I went from the fanatic to the man of the world, 
and confess that I personally preferred the former ’), and summed up his 
first impressions on the following day by admitting ‘a certain residue of 
pessimism’ as to the chancellor’s pacific views. Nevertheless, ‘ with 
skilful handling Herr Hitler and his movement may be brought to contri- 
bute some new impulse to European development, and, provided the 
anxieties of other countries in regard to German intentions can be 
allayed, a sound disarmament convention with present-day Germany is, 
perhaps, not entirely a Utopian idea’ (no. 492). In short, Phipps, like 
Rumbold before him and Henderson after him, had not yet rejected the 
possibility of an ultimate reconciliation between Hitlerite fanaticism and 
Western self-interest; the belief that Hitler was at heart a more reasonable 
man than his leading associates was to have a long life. The volume does 
not, however, take us beyond the first encounters; in 1933 the British and 
French Governments were more puzzled than apprehensive about the new 
German policies. The volume gives a certain amount of new material on 
the Anglo-French disarmament plans to meet the German claims, and on 
the negotiation of the Four-Power Pact; the last chapter prints 91 docu- 
ments on the Anglo-American war debt discussions, ending with a 
position of ‘rather rueful resignation’ on America’s side towards 
Britain’s virtual default. W. N. MEpD.iIicorr 





The Far East, 1942-1946 (London: Cumberlege, for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, 1955) is the seventh volume of the Survey of 
International Affairs, 1939-1946, and it deals, as the Introduction points 
out, with the history of half the human race—the peoples of eastern Asia 
and the Pacific—from the date of the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour 
on 7 December 1941 to the close of the year 1946. The main theme is 
the Japanese conquest of south-east Asia, its inception, triumphs, and 
failure, and the Allied occupation of Japan (1945-7) which followed. To 
this is added a detailed study, skilfully dovetailed into the Japanese story, 
of developments in the occupied countries during and after the occupa- 
tion, and of China’s relations with the Allies before and after the Japanese 
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collapse. The result is a full, careful, sober account, which has a double 
quality of completeness—it provides a comprehensive work of reference 
to all the main developments and a guide to the voluminous source 
material, Japanese and foreign, which has become available since 1945. 
On the whole the three authors—Dr. F. C. Jones, Mr. B. R. Pearn, and 
Professor Hugh Borton—have been content to allow the facts to speak 
for themselves in their more immediate context, and their detailed 
narratives do not justify sweeping conclusions about their broader 
significance. On the question of the collapse of Western influence they 
are noticeably more cautious than the Introduction, which implies that 
Western rule was unshaken until the time when ‘a Japanese challenger’s 
blows had brought them down with a resounding crash’. The end of 
Western rule, it must always be remembered, had been foreshadowed 
between the wars by the willingness of Liberal opinion in Great Britain 
and the United States to meet nationalistic demands in India and the 
Philippines; these had been echoed in political agitation in the colonial 
territories of Burma, Indo-China, and Indonesia, and the Japanese 
occupation accelerated, rather than created, the process of revolt. The 
process is examined by Mr. Pearn. The Japanese in practice left local 
administration to the native officials; the stiffening of Europeans whose 
presence had so often been declared, by European judges, to be a South- 
East Asian necessity of life had been dispensed with. The Resistance 
movements, mostly recruited from the Left in each occupied country, 
won great prestige through coming out on the winning side, and tended 
to claim for themselves an exaggerated share of credit for the victory. 
On the other hand there were many sober nationalists who still desired 
friendly co-operation with the metropolitan Powers, and it is not easy to 
say how far the former colonial Powers would have met with prolonged 
resistance if they had been resolute in restoring their authority as in 
French Indo-China, and if they had been free from outside interference. 
In fact, however, neither the British Government (in Burma) nor the 
Dutch Government (in Indonesia) was prepared to oppose revolutionary 
demands by force. On the other hand, where the Allied Governments, 
as in Korea and Japan, felt justified in maintaining and asserting their 
authority, successful new forms of colonial status were, at least tempor- 
arily, established. While Professor Borton describes the success of 
General Douglas MacArthur’s personal rule in Japan, an achievement 
which owed much to the general’s own fervent belief in the righteousness 
of his mission to transform ‘a militaristic, totalitarian state into a peace- 
loving, democratic country ’, Dr. F. C. Jones shows how fpistrating was 
the American experience in China, where most of the s¢nse of mission 
was on the side of Chiang Kai-shek’s Communist“opponents. This 
useful book would have been improved by more relevant and detailed 
maps. W. N. MEpD.LIcorr 
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